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FORBIDDEN FRUIT” Reproduced from an original painting made 
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Not alone by their colorful patter 
have Congoleum $°! Art-Rugs w 


the favor of the modern housewi! 


For these Inexpensive Hoor-co 
ings are as durable as the \ are be aut 
ful. They le perfectly flat with 
fastening. Being thoroughly wat 
proof and sanitary, a damp n 
cleans them in a quarter the ti 
with a quarter the effort required | 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


The Gold Se al pasted on the Pact 
pledges absolute satisfaction, ane 
Congoleum Art-Rugs never fail 


fulhl that promise. Look for it! 
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Purposes and Plans 


A GREATER OPPORTUNITY 

Changes are taking place at all times. 
As long as the changes proceed at about 
the rate to which people are accustomed, 
things move in an orderly fashion. W hen 
anything happens to distinctly modify 
the ordinary current of events, things are 
thrown into greater or less confusion and a 
period of readjustment is necessary. 

This country is experiencing such a re- 
adjustment period at the present time. 
Things Are being done in a few months 
which in the ordinary course of events 
would require years to accomplish. It is 


a period for the establishment of new bases | How 


of relationship between different lines of 
industry and business, and even between 


the government and various lines of busi- | put 


ness, as well as between the government of 
this country and the governments of other | A 
countries of the world. 

In all of this readjustment the farmers 


are having and should have an important | Drat 


part. Their representatives are takin 
their place along with representatives o 
other lines of business in the consideration 
of the great questions which must be 
settled before the readjustment can be 


complete. It is a vital period in the history n 


of the farming business. Its prosperity 
and welfare for the next several years de- 
pend in large measure u 
mealll within the next 

ene developments will in large 

» determined b . : ; 
onal engaged in farming keep themselves 
inform d exert their influence. 

In the session of congress which ad- 
journed recently for a month’s recess, 
legislation for the benefit of iculture 
received the greatest attention. A number 
of acts were passed and other important 
measures will come up for consideration 
when congress reconvenes. Of equal, or 
greater importance than the legualative 
acts, are the movements of farmers to im- 
prove their marketing conditions and 
finance facilities. The cooperative grain 
marketing movement is growing rapidly; 


ew months and 
measure 


the committee which has been studying |! 


livestock marketing will make its report 
in the near future; the dairy marketing 
committee and fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting committee are at work and will re- 
port when they have thoroly studied the 
lation. 
Regardless of the line of farming a man 
is fi ollowing, there are great movements in 
gress and great questions up for solu- 
tion which vitally affect his business. 
When it is considered that improved 
met he hods of growing and handling crops and 
ae ‘stock and in controling farm pests are 
g developed just as ye wep if not 
more rapidly, than ever in the past, it is 
.pparent that the task of keeping inform- 
ed upon the developments which vitally 
Tect the farming business is greater than 
it has ever bese baleen 
_ In thisneed for a sven field of in- 
rmakion on the part of farm people, 
“uccessful Farming recognizes an oppor- 
tunity for greater service. With our well- 
‘rained staff of specialists and investiga- 
‘ors, we are in position to obtain authen- 
‘ic, up-to-the-minute information regard- 
ing the progress that is being made along 
the various lines and condense it into a 
_ Tn that best serves the needs of busy 
olks. We weleome this opportunity. 
It wou ild require pages to tell of the plans 
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From Friend to Friend 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 

HE baby son of a very rich and 

highly educated man and a refined 

and gentle woman was kidnaped 
by a band of Mexican outlaws. For 
years the child was held in captivity 
without knowing anything of his mother 
or father. 

The people among whom he was 
raised had no education. They knew 
nothing of modern ways of living. They 
were rough and uncouth. They dug in 
the dirt with sticks to cultivate the 
ground. They knew nothing of trains or 
street cars or telephones or automobiles 
or farm tractors or planters or harvesting 
machinery. 

And the boy was like them at twenty- 
seven years of age. Civilization had 
passed him after he was taken from 
his home in the midst of learning and 
culture, to the home of these ignorant 
savages, away from enlightened modern 
conditions. 

Of course he had inherited from 
generation after generation of civilized 
ancestors a better brain than the brains 
of his ignorant captors, and when he 


36/was discovered and returned to his 
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we have made to give our readers just the 
kind of information which we know they 
will want during the winter months. We 
are confident that our strong, regular de- 
partments, together with the special at- 
tention we are giving to the great eco- 
nomic problems which are so vital to farm 
folks, make Successful Farming more 
valuable than ever before. Thousands of 
our readers have been good enough to say 
that they could not get wo 1g, eee without 
Successful Farming in t t ce’ 

ly is more essential now it aeons ever 


been before.—Editors. 





manently at their 

The Chinese ot tried ancestor 
worship for centuries and have refused 
to change from the methods and habits 
of their fathers. They are several cen- 
turies behind the times. It is well to 
make use of the experience of the past 
but it needs to be kept up to date. 

No one of us can read the advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming without 
realizing the tremendous improvements 
that are being made in = hing that 
has to do with farm life. no one can 
afford to compete with Pes methods 
without having the information which 


the experts back of these advertisements 
are able to give and are willing and glad 
to give 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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Personally Endorsed 


It is more than that. It is the 
endorsement of the 100° stock- 
holding force of Firestone workers 
—individuals who have personal- 
ly pledged themselves to see that 
you get ‘‘Most Miles per Dollar.”’ 


NLY a work well done deserves 

the name of its maker as a 
mark of pride in the accomplish- 
ment. 


The name Firestone embossed 
on a tire carries the stamp of 
approval from the man who first 
built the product for the few, 
and heads the organization 
which now produces it for the 
millions. 


It is not surprising that now, 
after twenty years of experience 
and comparison, a vast following 
accepts this name as authentic 
proof of highest quality. 


Oct., 1921 
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HEN the mountain would not come to Mohammed, 

W Mohammed found it necessary to go to the mountain. 

It might seem as absurd for Chicago or Milwaukee or 

Duluth to demand that the sea be brot to their feet, but not so. 

It is going to be a reality some day so far as shipping is con- 

cerned. The fact will be hastened by a public demand for the 
opening of the St. Lawrence river to ocean going vessels. 

The farmers are particularly interested in this project be- 
cause the 6.5 percent of cereal surplus seeks mostly the Euro- 
pean markets. This surplus now has to go by rail to the Atlantic 
coast. Julius H. Barnes, one of the largest grain exporters, and 
wartime president of the United States Grain Corporation and 
Wheat Director, told the Committee of Seventeen at Chicago, 
November 5, 1920, speaking on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway: 

“Its relation to the farm delivery cost simply stated is this: 
The present rail rate from Buffalo to New York is twelve cents 
per bushel. Also, to reach Montreal, the rail rate from Georgian 

say is approximately twelve cents per bushel. Ocean carriers 
may be secured at the same rate from Montreal as from New 
York. The opening of the St. Lawrence waterway and the im- 
provement of the Welland Canal, already undertaken by 
Canada, would enable 
the lake carrier to 
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CORNBELT TOWNS ON THE SEA 


The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Would Put Farmers 
One Thousand Miles Nearer the Market 


By ALSON SECOR 





influx of loaded cars bound for the seaports, are culminatively 
hampered and’slowed down by excessive car movement. From 
the beginning of harvest this situation develops most acutely, 
and with no inducement to return those cars empty over the 
long stretch of trunk line haulage to the west, these cars re- 
main often idly blocking sidings and railroad terminals, at the 
same moment that western lines are crying for eqipument to 
relieve the producer along their lines. Again and again during 
the railroad administration control, peremptory orders sent 
thousands of empty cars west for redelivery to the originating 
western lines, which are very unlikely to move without such 
peremptory direction. If these western lines could terminate 
their journey with export commodities by delivering them to 
the ocean carriers at Chicago, and Milwaukee, and Duluth, 
there’would be an immediate equalization of car ownership and 
distribution, and immediate relief in loaded car return to ser- 
vice which I believe can be equalled in no other way.” 

There are reasons why the boat rate can be cheaper than rail 
rate. Briefly, these are capacity of carrier; ease of movement; 
ease of loading and unloading; cheapness of carrier. A grain 
boat will hold what grain a four mile train pulls to its side. It 
can be loaded and unloaded without moving, and the cost of 
construction is far 
less than the hun- 





Buffalo to extend its 
trip to Montreal—only 
forty-eight hours long- 
er—at a cost probably 
not exceeding two 
ents per bushel. This 
promises a saving of 
ten cents a bushel dur- 
ng part of the year. 
Its influence may rea- 
sonably be ealeulatedto 
iffect and improve the 
farm price by five cents 
per bushel on the en- 
tire grain crops of that 
ction of the country 
hose are of competi- 
tive rail rates would 
us .be centered on 
the Great Lakes ports 
Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, 
loledo, Cleveland. 
This applies to 
me consumption as 
ell as exportable sur- 
lus, so it may reason- 
ly be ealeulated on 
some four billion bush- 
els of grain, or $200,- 
000,000 annually.” 
Gram growers are 
familiar with the car 
tuation so frequent at harvest time. Car shortage and em- 
rgoes have cost the farmers great sums. What causes these 
ditions? It is the congestion at Eastern ports waiting un- 
loading for export. This dam of commerce backs the trouble- 
me waters clear back upon the farms of the middle-west where 
grain is waiting for a market. Take, for example, the Great 
Northern which penetrates the grain country of the Northwest. 
In April, 1918, it had less than fifty percent of its own cars on 
ts line, and the Soo line had only forty-six percent. Where were 
r cars? In the East somewhere awaiting unloading. And 
t was in the spring. The situation is worse in the fall at 
vest time. 
ere’s the trouble. New York has but three elevators 
pped to load grain speedily into ocean freighters. Phila- 
phia has only two, and Baitimore but five. These ten cannot 
lly handle the grain export. So cars pile up in the East 
ng unloading and return. Chicago has twenty-two modern 
elevators equipped for ocean or-lake loading. Duluth and 
“uperior have thirteen, and Ft. William has twenty-four, a 
t of fifty-nine at three ports on the lakes as compared with 
t three great ports on the Atlantic. Mr. Barnes has this 
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in studying this situation I am led to believe that if the 
‘ern railroads serving the producing areas, could terminate 

r car voyages on their own lines, the turn around of the 
carner would be immensely improved and it could not fail but 
preserve the ready producer market. Under the present rail- 
ad flow, the western lines are repeatedly stripped of their own 

' equipment, to the great detriment of the producer oppor- 

'y along those western lines, while the trunk lines, with an 





When ocean liners can be loaded at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and other lake points it 
can reasonably be expected that the farm price of midwest grain wi 
be increased five cents per bushel. 


dreds of grain cars 
required to fill its 
hold with grain. — It 
takes less power to 
move such a loaded 
ship than it does to 
move the trains that 
haul grain to it. 
These are engineer- 
ing facts. 

Another great rea- 
son for cheaper rates 
is the competition 
that enters ocean 
freighting. Rail rates 
are fixed by law and 
there is no competi- 


tion. Rail rates are 
all the traffic will 
bear. 


It is so evident 
that we must look 
for a cheapening of 
transportation in the 
future that President 
J. R. Hé@ward and a 
arty of the A. F. B. 
". and others made a 

trip over the pro- 
posed route early 
this summer and we 
quote here some of 
his impressions: 
“We inspected the proposed St. Lawrence dom waterway 
rather minutely point by point. When we reached Quebec we 
had an opportunity to look back and consider what we had 
learned. It was the unanimous opinion of these men that this 
was the greatest resource development project before the 
American people today. 

“A farmer’s outstanding impression is the comparative ease 
with which the proposed St. Lawrence deep"waterway could be 
made an accomplished fact. Having’ seen the mighty St. 
Lawrence one can nevei escape the great benefits which it 
would bring both to our great surplus food-producing areas and 
to the northwestern territory within transmissible distance of 
the power development projects of the St. Lawrence rapids. 

“The coming of ocean-going vessels to Chicago luth, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and Cleveland would save the farmers of 
the middle-west grain belt at the most conservative estimate 
at least five cents a bushel on their surplus shipments. The 
authorities estimate the saving on grain shipments at sixteen 
cents per bushel. Dividing this 50-50 with the consumer, which 
we are always willing to do, this would be a saving of -— cents 
a bushel to our farmers. But be real conservative and make it 
five cents, and you have a project of tremendous —— 

“The engineers told us that the dam at Cornwall alone would 
develop a horsepower of 1,464,000 hydro-electric energy. The 
entire St. Lawrence improvement will develop 4,000,000 horse- 
power. It is proposed to sell electric current at three-fourths of 
a cent per kilowatt hour which is from one-fourth to one-third 
less than the present rate at Niagara Falls. Selling the power 
at this remarkably low rate would pay for the entire project in 
fifty years. The engineers say that the (Continued on page 72 
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EDITORIAL 


DEFLATION AND DEBTS 

OST of our private and public debts were greatly increased 
during the war or immediately after, when our currency 

was inflated by the billions of paper in various forms thrust 
upon the people. Our dollar dropped to about half, and foreign 
exchange suffered much greater inflation for the same reason. 
Our government not only borrowed vast sums thru the issues 
of liberty bonds, war savings and thrift stamps, but the govern- 
ment also loaned billions to foreign nations. Then for some 
reason known only to the Federal Reserve Banks they suddenly 
punctured the financial balloon and deflated our currency in a 
hurry. Now we must pay out debts to the banks in currency 
more nearly at par, tho we borrowed it when it was worth fifty 
The payment demands dollars, not values, 


Renewal- 


cents on the dollar 
hence the robbery. 

Foreign nations have been shrewd enough to keep their 
currency inflated so that they will pay us back at nearly ‘the 
same values as they borrowed from us. And they are reaping a 
rich harvest at our disadvantage in selling their goods at their 
inflated values and getting pay for them at our deflated values. 
And when we sell to them we charge our values and get paid in 
their values. Fine business heads we have! 

However, it remains to be seen which nation will suffer most 
and longest, the one that kept up inflation.or the one that de- 
flated. The*ituation is similiar to that forced upon the farmers. 
All of a sudden deflation of money and of prices took place and 
hit the farmers hard. Other interests got deflation of money 
but not deflation of prices. It was a slow process of getting their 
We believe that the farmers will be the first to re- 


prices down 
Labor and busi- 


cover. Every indication points that way now. 
ness are still very unsettled, with the prospects of a hard winter 


ahead. Sometimes blunders turn out well. We will see. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
WHEN we entered the world war in 1916 we were appro- 


priating $1,126,493,406 for government expenses. The 
appropriations for 1922 are $3,535,050,485, an increase of 244 
percent. Army appropriations are 214 percent greater; navy 
156 percent greater; appropriations for past wars and debts in- 
cident to war are 806 percent over those of 1916. Postal service 
appropriations have increased 87 percent, and for civil expenses 


other than postal service 92 percent. The pre-election promises 


of economy have not yet been kept 

On top of these vast appropriations will come a deficiency 
bill for millions more. One may well ask, why the increase, now 
ar is over and there is no immediate prospect of an- 
other war? One may also ask, why the civil expenditures should 


bear such a small relation to war expenditures because the de- 


that the w 


partment’s appropriations were far below what was asked. This 
department creates money by creating productive knowledge. 
The war and navy departments create destructive waste of 
energy and material, yet they get increases over a time when 
war was upon us. Are we trying to bankrupt our people by 


¢axation? Have war lords moved from Germany to America? 
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COMMENT 


THE FARM BLOC 

N editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of August 8, 
says: ‘For the first time in the history of American legis- 
lation there is a Farmers’ Party in congress that has melted, 
eroded and mutilated the two old and historic parties. There is 
nothing hysterical about the farm movement either. Its lobby- 
ists do not wear long whiskers or chew rye straw. They know 
their way around. This ‘bloc’ was formed to pass ‘class’ meas- 
ures. There is no particular pretense on the part of its members 
that the laws wanted are good for the whole people, but they are 

in the interest of the farmers.”’ 

After naming the bills that the farmers sponsor and are 
getting passed or have prospect of passing it continues: 

“This is a big program and is sure to have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Labor never did as well in its best and most aggres- 
sive days. But what about the rest of the population? What 
will be the reaction to these measures, of the sixty-five percent 
of the people who do not live on farms?” 

Labor never got as far because labor’s demands have been 
narrowly selfish, with little or no regard for the rest of the popu- 
lation. The farmers should not make the same mistake. There 
is bound to be reaction if the laws demanded by farmers are not 
of general benefit. The farmers are no more independent of 
public opinion and good will than the laborers, the capitalists 
or any other interest. It is not so difficult to get legislation when 
a united effort is made as it is to hold the good will of the rest 
of the people whose interests are more or less at variance. 
Farmers right now have public sympathy. So did labor not 
many months back. Labor lost that sympathy by asking too 
much. It is essential that farmers continue to show.a sane, 
broad-minded attitude in their asking. 


FRAUDULENT DAIRY PRODUCTS 

HE old-fashioned cocoanut of my boyhood days yielded 

milk. Not so with the nuts of today. Who milks the 

cocoanuts now and puts water inside them? Anyway, the milk 

of the cocoanut is lacking in the vitamines so essential to animal 

growth—an essential found in the milk of mammals. Perhaps 

baby cocoanut trees are satisfied with cocoanut milk. Wé 
should worry! 

But when manufacturers try to slip something over on us m 
the form of fats from the cocoanut, the soybean, the cotton 
seed and other vegetables and sell it as milk—cows’ ‘milk—at 
milk prices we have a right to complain. We are not only going 
to complain but do our best to stop the fraud. 

Do not misunderstand our position in regard to this: 
is where a product is disguised and sold as something else than 
what it really is. The product may be wholesome. It may have 
value, but if it is sold as the genuine article at the price the 
public usually pays for the genuine, then it is a fraud. 

It took stringent national and state legislation to preven" 
oleomargarine being sold as butter at butter prices. It will take 
a campaign of education to convince the consumers that ev 


A fraud 
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as oleo, at less than butter prices, it is not as wholesome a food 
for growing children as butter. , 

Many brands of milk compounds are being made now out of 
vegetable fats combined with skimmilk and sold as condensed 
cows’ milk. Eighty-five million pounds of this bogus milk were 
sold to the trusting public last year as milk—or “just as good.” 
It is not as good. It does not contain the necessary quantity of 
essential vite*mines found only in real milk. Growing children 
are cheated in growth and vitality. It should be stopped, not 
because it prevents dairymen from selling their milk and cream, 
but because it is injuring the future generations. If it is selfish 
legislation it is selfish in behalf of the growing children of our 
cities. We have a right, a duty, to protett them whether dairy- 
men benefit by the legislation or not. 

The Voight bill before congress is for the purpose of pre- 
venting interstate traffic in bogus milk. This alone would not 
prevent a concern having a branch house in every state and thus 
dodge the law. The Fordney and the Beck bills would tax bogus 
milk so high the incentive to manufacture it for profit would be 
taken away. 

This country needs to protect dairy interests because they are 
essential to the welfare of agriculture and the nation. We are 
not so poverty stricken we need to take the fats and oils of Asia 
and Africa and make them into “milk” for our growing chil- 
dren. Had the dairy interests been educating the consumers 
thru national advertising of dairy products, it would not be 
easy to sell a bogus butter or milk. Manufacturers of the bogus 
articles push sales thru much advertising. 


CLEARING UP 
HERE are indications that the fog is rising which has so 
enwrapped the country that no business man or farmer 
dared make a move. Congress has come to the relief of the farm- 
ers in extending financial aid, and various other agencies are 
working along the same line, so we may be sure that as soon as 
the farmers get money business will pick up. 

It has been a great lesson to all. It has forced those who here- 
tofore had taken no thot of agriculture to recognize their de- 
pendence upon the prosperity of the producers. When a third 
of the population is cut off from buying because they have been 
cut off from selling by reason of car shortage, excessive freight 
rates or low prices, or all combined, as was recently the case, 
it stops the wheels of factories and transportation, and brings 
distress upon a nation. 

So it is important that the farmers be able to buy what they 
need. It opens the channels of trade. It makes the factories 
hum, and puts money in the pockets of labor so the consump- 
tion of farm products can be resumed. Really, the inability of 
the farmers to buy has been the key to the whole situation. 
That inability to buy may have been forced upon them by 
selfish bankers or a combination of circumstances which no one 
could control. It seems strange, however, that when there is 
more real cash in the United States than at any time in history 
the farmers could not get enough of it to supply their needs. 
Some selfish interest had thrown a monkey wrench into the 
machinery of finance. Congress has come to the rescue and we 
see the fog of depression lifting. Better times are ahead. 


THE COURTESY OF THE ROAD 
HE Iowa legislature didsa commendable thing when they 
undertook to pass legislation which would lessen auto 
accidents at night. The annual toll of life due to such accidents 
reaches into the thousands and is the greatest single cause of 
accidental death in our country. Any measure which will re- 
duce such toll is indeed commendable. 

The question, however, arises as to whether or not the law 
which the Iowa legislature has recently enacted regulating the 
ind of lights used by autoists will do the thing it is expected to 
do. Will the fact that a car has been fitted with lenses adjusted 
according to the requirements of the law reduce the danger of 
eit driving or will the fact that a driver carries a certificate 
‘use him to be less thotful of fellow tourists? Any auto driver 

ws that if all roads were absolutely level, the load was al- 
distributed the same, and lights were adjusted as the new 
wa law requires there would be no blinding light in the eyes 
ol approaching drivers. Every auto driver also knows that de- 
Viations from a level road and variations in the load which 
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the auto carries will throw the rays of light above the height 
layed down by the Iowa law. No lense can be adjusted to 
meet all conditions or even a major part of them. 

The courtesy of the road requires that auto drivers dim their 
lights when approaching vehicles from the opposite direction, 
no matter what kind of lenses they may have or how they may 
be adjusted. If the new Iowa law causes auto drivers to be any 
less mindful of this courtesy it will be a detriment to safe driving 
rather than an aid. If the Iowa legislature had assessed auto 
owners a tax, equal to the amount this new headlight law will 
cost them, and used that money in conscientiously enforcing 
dimming, driving on the right side of the highway, and other 
courtesies of the road which a few indifferent and thotless ones 
fail to respect, it would have been a much more certain way of 
accomplishing the desired results. As the law now stands, it 
involves hardship and inconvenience on the part of careful 
drivers and gives a shield behind which careless, indifferent 
drivers can continue to heap their curse on night driving. 


TARIFF AND UNREST 
ARIFF tinkering has always caused_business unrest. It 
has upset the plans of manufacturers, tradesmen and 
bankers who have to make their plans months ahead to handle 
export, import and domestic trade. This was the reason the 
country demanded and got a tariff commission. 

Why not use that commission and revise the tariff one 
schedule at a time as the evidence shows the need, so as not 
upset business as is sure to happen when congress makes the 
tariff a political issue? 

The farmers are protesting against the uncertainties of the 
markets. They demand the elimination of every possible factor 
that causes market fluctuation or unrest. Yet they are not 
protesting against the wholesale revision of the tariff as a 
political issue. Instead they are demanding their share of pro- 
tection in that revision. 

Certainly they should fare as well as all other interests, but 
the first demand should have been that the tariff be revised by 
the expert tariff commission after a careful survey of all the 
facts. Any other revision is guess work as ruinous to business 
as guess work in crop reporting is ruinous to farm production. 


ABUNDANCE AND STARVATION 
ITH a large part of last year’s crops still in the farmers’ 
possession because unsalable the following words of 
Col. Robert E. Olds, recent Red Cross Commissioner to Russia, 
ought to set men to thinking. Speaking of the effort made by 
different agencies to relieve the suffering of these starving ref- 
ugees of unfortunate Russia the Colonel says: “I see no hope of 
their being saved. The suffering is too vast and too terrible for 
anything to be done to relieve it. That is the paradox. A thou- 
sand people went down on the Titanic and the whole world was 
horrified; one village destroyed by 2 volcano or an earthquake 
rouses whole nations to an outpouring of sympathy and help. 
But two millions of dying men and women—there are too many 
of them. Human imagination cannot grasp what such figures 
mean in human agony. {t is beyond imagination, and therefore, 
it is beyond help. There are very few children among the ref- 
ugees; the children have already been killed by exhaustion and 
hunger.” 

When’ the price offered for apples is below the cost of produc- 
tion, the growers let them rot on the ground. When the price 
paid for milk falls below cost of production, the dairyman dump 
it of the ground for fertilizer. How much rather would the 
producers give it to starving humanity than to sell it below 
cost of production or let it go to waste. But here we have 
two million starving Russians and an over-abundance of focd 
products in America, and the two cannot be gotten together 
even as a gift. Sure the affairs of this world are in a tangle. 

There never was over-production. It is a case always of under 
consumption. There is failure to get the products to the needy 
consumers at a price they can afford to pay. If organized farm- 
ers cannot solve this problem nobody can, for ali other attempts 
have failed. For this reason, farmers must interest them- 
selves in transportation and terminals, and storage facilities. 
They must aid every efiert to keep the markets of the world 
open. The American Farm Bureau Federation is doing this 
very thing. It is a good organization to tie to. 
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HEN Congress took a month recess on August 24, the 
outstanding feature of the session was the extent to 
which the newly organized “farm bloc’ in the Senate 

and the House was able to compel the Republican leaders to 
come to terms. It was really to the determination of this block 
consisting largely of senators and representatives from the 
south and west that the passage of these bills was due. It is well 
known that the Administration and the G. O. P. leaders looked 
with little favor on such measures as the packer bill and grain 
gambling bill—but they saw grave threats to party harmony 
and decided to go along. 

A signal instance of the dominating position which the 
“bloc’’ has secured is seen in the fact that Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, has 
told the western Senators that they are at liberty to frame the 
agricultural sections of the tariff bill. An informal committee 
of western Senators has already been appointed to do the 
framing. This committee consists of Senators Capper of Kansas, 
Gooding of Idaho, Nicholson of Colorado, McNary of Oregon 
and Johnson of California. It is possible that Mr. Penrose the 
party disciplinarian saw the handwriting on the wall when 
notice was served on several occasions that Congress would not 
be permitted to adjourn until important farm measures were 
disposed of. It was the G. O. P. leaders who had to yield. 


Credit Question to the Front 


N the preliminary report issued by the Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry which has been holding hearings for several 
weeks, better credit facilities for the farmer is found to be the 
keynote to more orderly marketing and to easing of the financial 
strain all round. On this point the preliminary statement issued 
by Representative Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Commission said: 

“The investigation of the Commission shows the vital ne- 
cessity of some form of intermediate credit to be extended to the 
farmer which will run from six months to three years. Several 
plans for providing this credit are now under consideration and 
the Commission will undoubtedly recommend some legislation 
for this purpose. Credit must also have some basis of security 
in Europe; the United States cannot furnish it all. 

“The credit must be of such character as to conform to the 
farmer’s turnover and of sufficient flexibility to meet the varied 
requirements of different localities and different commodities. 
It must be extended for a time sufficient to enable payments to 
be made out of the earnings of the farm, without frequent re- 
newals, which add to the expense of the borrower. It is clear 
that machinery of sufficient scope can be established only by 
Federal legislation.” 


War Finance Corporation to Aid Exports 


HE Harding Administration believes that powers granted 

the War Finance Corporation to give extensive credit for 
the export of farm products is the most effective method of 
handling the present emergency. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover is confident that the new plan will prove successful. 
To show the need for relief along this line Mr. Hoover pointed 
to the wheat export figures for July, which show that far more 
wheat was exported than for July of the previous year while the 
total return in money was much less. In other words, the farmer 
is at the mercy of the foreign market and the hope is that the 
credit facilities to be given thru the War Finance Corporation 
will be such as not to force the producers to export their produce 
until the foreign market is favorable. 


Quantity and Value of Exports 
IGURES compiled by the Bureau of Markets show clearly 
that the relative increase or decrease in the value of exports 
of farm produce has been far greater than the relative increase 
or decrease in quantity. For instance the value of the 12,846,- 
000 bushels of wheat exported in June of 1920 was $37,509,000 
as compared with $39,921,000 received for 25,235,000 bushels 
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By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


exported in the month of June 1921. As compared with an in- 
crease of 96.4 percent in quantity the increase in value is only 
6.4 percent. In the case of corn the relative difference is stil! 
greater. It is such disastrous drops that the farmers of the farm 
export plan hope to overcome thru orderly marketing. 


Effect of Emergency Tariff 


G' YVERNMENT experts in the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Markets believe that it is too early to 
attempt to draw conclusions as to the effect of the special agri- 
cultural tariff bill.- They point out, however, that the imports 
of wool dropped from 14,745,000 pounds in May of this year to 
5,952,000 pounds in June, the first month during which the 
tariff was in operation. The imports of condensed milk and 
cream fell from 2,684,000 in May to 355,000 pounds in June, 
while the imports of butter dropped to 34,000 pounds in June, 
as compared with 4,266,000 in March. At the same time that 
these decreases are noted imports of tobacco, rice and lemons 
show an increase over May. 


Freight Rate Hearing 


O event of the month in Washington from the viewpoint 

of the farmers of the country was more important than 

the opening of a battle before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission at the instance of western states and farm organizations 

for the reduction of freight rates. The hearings were started on 

complaint by the Utilities Commission of Kansas and joined 

in by nineteen other state commissions, and by producers and 
organizations of producers. 

The feature of the hearing was the appearance of Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, to sustain the complaint of 
high rates and the demand for immediate reduction. Mr. 
Wallace declared that unless a general freight reduction is 
applied to agricultural produce many of the farmers cannot 
escape disaster, bringing disaster on industry in general. 

“Rates in some cases have practically stopped production in 
the middle west,” said Secretary Wallace. “If they continue 
at. the present level, I am frank to say production will be per- 
manently decreased beyond hope of recovery. We must follow 
the policy of sharing burdens in the present emergency and 
keep agriculture on a going basis.” 

the Secretary pointed out that whereas in 1917 the producer 
had to pay 7.3 percent of value of. his product for freight 
charges, he is actually paying 20 percent to the carriers in 1921, 
a fact which is largely responsible for many producers having 
to sell below cost price. The roads are now submitting evidence 
to show that they cannot financially stand a general reduction. 


Congress Will Tackle Freight Rate Hearing 


HE entire freight reduction gjuestion will come to a head 

when Congress convenes and takes up the railroad re- 
funding bill which authorizes the War Finance Corporation to 
extend to the roads $500,000,000 on account of the so-called 
indebtedness of the government to the roads. The passage 0! 
the measure was post poned in the last days before the recess by 
the “Farm Bloc” which objected to its consideration until 
there is some agreement on a general freight reduction. It 
claimed that the roads owe to the Government two or three 
hundred million dollars more than the Government owes the 
roads. 

In indorsing the refunding bill the White House issued 4 
statement intended to pacify the farm element declaring thst 
rates on export grain have already been reduced to the extent 
of seven and one-half cents per hundred weight, on Chicago 
New York lines. Only in the case of Chicago to New York has 
the reduction been applied but the promise is held forth that! 
will be applied from all Mississippi River points both to the 
Atlantic and to the Gulf ports. This concession is not satisfac 
tory to the agricultural interests which demand a general re- 
duction. As the reduction only applies toexport grain it wou! 
affect but a minor part ot the produce. (Continued on page 
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A PERIOD OF GREAT PROGRESS 


Some Big Movements Farmers Have Started 


By A. H. SNYDER 


hill, it frequently gives encouragement to look bac 

over the ground that has been covered. Farmers have 
had a tough pull for almost a year and while they are far from 
the top of the hill, a glance backward shows that they are mak- 
ing real progress. Their labors have scarcely begun to bear 
fruits, but there is good reason to believe that they have laid 
several stones in the foundation for prosperity in their business. 

From the standpoint of legislation, the farming industry has 
occupied a more prominent position than ever before. A review 
of the work of the last session of congress shows that a majority 
of the major measures passed had a distinct bearing on the 
basic industry of the country. Here are some of them: 

i. The emergency tariff bill designed to protect American 
producers against competition from foreign farm products. 

2. The export trade bill authorizing the War Finance Cor- 
poration to loan out of funds secured from the open market 
$1,000,000,000 to aid producers and 
exporting agencies of American 


Wii traveling a hard road or climbing a long, stee 


ness were pooriy adapted to the credit needs of farmers. During 
the period following the slump in prices of farm products the 
farmers’ need for credit was greater than normal and credit 
conditions were such that farmers could not obtain nearly their 
normal credit. 

This situation has improved and steps have been taken which 
give promise of providing credit facilities which much more 
nearly meet the requirements of farmers than have ever been 
available in the past. 

The Federal l'arm Loan Act which became a law a number 
of years ago, was cnacted for the expressed purpose of supply- 
ing long-time credit to farmers. Unfortunatcly this act was 
rendered inoperative during the farmers’ most trying period 
and when his need for credit was the greatest, by a lawsuit in- 
stituted by those who have made a business of loaning money 
to farmers on short loans and exacting large commissions for 
every renewal. The Farm Loan Act has been sustained by the 

Supreme Court of the United States 
and is again in operation, so that 








farm produce designed for foreign 
market. 

3. The packer control bill which 
for the first time puts the large 
packing and meat. distribution 
gencies under some measure of 


1. The grain gambling bill in- 
stituting governmental regulation, 
thru the secretary of agriculture, of 
boards of trade and other agencies 
dealing in the marketing of grain. 
The measure aims to eliminate the 


worst. features of grain speculation their respect. 


Necessity is a hard driver, but 
under the spur of necessity, the 
farmers have tackled great prob- 
mi lems which in the past they have 
government supervision. entrusted to others. They have 
gone about their new tasks in a 
sane, business-like manner that has 
not only astonished the leaders in 
other lines of business, but has won 


7 farmers have the benefit of the serv- 
ice it can render, which they did 
not have during the tight money 
period of last winter ‘and spring. 
Measures are pending in congress 
which if passed will increese the 
service of the Farm Loan Banks. 
The revival of the War Finance 
Corporation and the enlarging of 
its power and scope have already 
been mentioned. In addition to the 
aid which this cooperation can give 
in the financing of foreign market- 
ing of farm products, there has also 
been organized, under the author- 








by preventing certain practices that 











tended to disturb the market and 
create fictitious values. 

5. Authorization of $25,000,000 additional in the working 
capital of the fand banks and also permission to increase from 
five to five and one-half percent the interest payable on Federal 
Farm Loan bonds to be issued in the future, the rate to the 
borrower from the bank to remain the same. 

6. Appropriation of $75,000,000 for the continuation of the 
Federal road aid policy and greater development of farm-to- 
market roads. As finally adopted the bill continues the Bureau 
of Roads in the Department of Agriculture as the agency of 
alministration, the plan for a special highway commission 
being defeated. 

At the time that congress adjourned for a recess of one month, 
the tariff bill, the taxation bill, and the cooperative marketing 
bill were not passed and will come up for consideration when 
congress again convenes. Judging by the attention given to 

gricultural measures in the last session, there is basis for the 

belief that the welfare of the industry will be given careful con- 
sideration when the other important measures come up for 
tion. 

ven tho favorable legislation is important and it is a fact 

it agriculture has recerved more legislation favorable to its 
nterests in the last few months than has been enacted in many 

rs preceding that period, farmers have not made the mistake 

f depending upon legislation as a cure-all for the ills of their 

ndustry.. They have tackled the other obstacles which were 

lently holding back or blocking their prosperity and have 
le distinet progress. 

lhe first movement was designed to provide a more direct 

nd less expensive method for marketing their grain, and at the 

time eliminate a number of the evils connected with the 

nt system of grain marketing. Out of this movement has 

the U. 8S. Grain Growers, Inc., which is scarcely more than 

ted but is growing by leaps and bounds. The building of an 

ginization and the necessary machinery for marketing a 

rge pereentage of the grain crop of the country is not a task 

hat can be completed in a few months or a year, but-the move- 

has made remarkable progress in the short time since it 


lhe problem of marketing livestock has been attacked in 
nuch the same manner as the grain problem, and while the work 
‘t start until later and has not progressed as far, it is 
| that in a short time there will be cooperative commis- 
rms at the principal markets and arrangements will be 
for other means which it is believed will improve condi- 

nnected with marketing the farmers’ livestock. 

mittees of farmers are studying the marketing of other 
's, such as fruits and vegetables, dairy products, cotton, 
ere d the results of their studies will form the basis for move- 
men's on the part of producers to improve conditions in the 
marketing of their products. 
ie lack of eredit was one of the principal causes of the crisis 
ru which farmers have been passing. The t of credit 
Which served the needs of mercantile and manufacturing busi- 


ity of the Edge act, what is known 


as the Foreign Financing Corpora- —. 


tion. The plan of this corporation, which is capitalized at $100,- 
000,000, is to accept approved foreign securities, both induatrial 
and municipal, in return for American products, issue deben- 
tures backed by these securitics and sell the debentures to in- 
vestors. It should prove of benefit in financing the exports of 
farm products and increase the quantitics that can be sold to 
and paid for by foreign countries. 

The most significant movement along the line of financing 
farmers, and probably the most important is the movement 
which farmers themselves have instituted as an auxiliary of their 
new grain marketing corporation. It comes closer home and its 
effect is more direct. It provides a kind of credit which bas been 
greatly needed and which has been lacking. No one will deny 
that food and clothing are prime necessities of life and-conse- 
quently are the basis for the very best securities. Yet farmers 
have not been able to borrow on grain and meat, which are food, 
or wool and cotton, which are clothing. The Farm Finance 
Corporation which is being organized by farmers is designed to 
remedy this situation.” It is capitalized at $100,000,000, and 
the fundamental! plan is to issue credit to farmers and accept 
as security warehouse receipts for grain, wool, ete. Elevators 
and warehouses will be licensed and the receipts will be given 
by licensed warehouses. Debentures will be issued by the 
finance corporation against the warehouse receipts and the de- 
bentures sold to investors. The principal purpose of this cor- 
poration is to enable farmers to obtain money on their crops 
and meet-their obligations, without dumping the crop on the 
market regardless of whether the market is glutted and re- 
gardless of price. The plan is to pay the farmer a portion of the 
sale price for his grain and let it remain in a licensed warehouse 
until a time that it can be sold to best advantage. 

In the State of Iowa the farmers and bankers have formed a 
corporation very similar to the one just mentioned and for a 
similar purpose. It is likely that other states will take similar 
action before many months, and that the immense value of the 
crops the farmers produce every year can be used as an impor- 
tant basis for credit to meet their needs. 

In addition to the above mentioned movements to relieve 
the farmers’ financial situation, the government furnished some 
two million dollars for the aid of livestock raisers and a group 
of the largest banks in the country raised a sum of fifty million 
for a similar purpose. 

All of these movements have not developed to the extent that 
their full effect is felt by the farming industry and by many of 
the individual farmers, but they are getting into action and to- 
gether with the genera! improvement in financial conditions are 
making the situation a little easier. As they become further 
developed and put into operation, and with the changes farmers 
are demanding in the service rendered by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, there is good reason to believe that the farmers’ financial 
needs will be better served than they have ever been before, 
and one of their greatest handicaps will be largely removed. 
No one who has kept himself informed (Continued on page 26 
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FARMERS AND FREIGHT RATES 


Sidelights on the High Cost of Transportation 


forty acres devot- 
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the language of 
baseball, it is home 


base, where the 
game starts and finishes. And we will concede also that trans- 


portation is another basic industry—first base, if you please. 
If farm products cannot get to first base—get transportation— 
the farmers are compelled to live as the early pioneers did, each 
within the confines of consuming what they produce. 

The water that has run over the mill wheel cannot grind any 
grist until it gets to another mill. The money that has been 
granted the railroads in years past has been spent and we may 
as well forget it. We are concerned with the future of agri- 
culture, hence we must be concerned in the railroad rate ques- 
tion. Before the producers can get around to home plate with 
the goods they want they must hit ’er off for some market by 
the way of first base—transportation. Just now it looks as if 
they were put out at first. 

H. D. Lute, secretary of Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, 
figures that with a freight 
rate of 66 eents a hundred 
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= If these condi- 
tions force some 


to abandon one crop production and get their productsin more 
concentrated form it may be a good thing. C. B. Hutchings, 
traffic manager of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
showed the Interstate Commerce Commission that in the period 
between July 1920 and August 1921 the selling price of all com- 
modities fell 44 percent, but freight rates on all commodities 
advanced 40 percent. 

What does this mean to farmers who get goods at Atlantic, 
Towa, and market their products from there? Suppose a farmer 
there buys a gang plow which may be shipped from the factory 
near Chicago. The plow weighs, we will say 750 pounds. The 
rate prior to June 25,1918, when a 25 percent raise was granted, 
was 45 cents a hundred. After June 25, 1918, the rate was 56.5 
cents until August 20, 1920, when the rate went to 76.5 cents. 


This shows an increase of $2.36 paid for present freight over the 
amount paid for the same 


plow back in 1918. This is 
not all. The price of the 
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from Wahoo to Galveston, 
it will take 1,440 bushels of 


| The table below shows the rates from representative points to the 
wheat in effect 


primary grain markets named on coarse grain and 


plow has been advanced to 
the sum total of all freight 
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- ae Br « Medill, Missouri........ 272! 11. 12.5 | 15.5 4.5 | 40.9 i a 
Ramaes ¢ ity os “y' a - = Staten time 335,12. | 13. | 16.8| 4.5 | 37.5 cost of a — 
( wee 1920, — 7 1ad to peisriin. Missouri)... .. 433, 13.5 | 14.5 | 18. 4.5 | 33.3 a rg serene 101 
pay 3 a ton freight. | o Omaha, Nebr., from | | percent. course, this was 
. - | Creston, Iowa.......... 103; 7.8 9.1/11.5] 3.7 | 47.4 . 

A Bloomfi ms, Lowa, | Fort Dodge, Iowa. :: 136) 8.7/10.2/13. | 4.3 | 49.4 passed to the —. But 
stockman and shipper Ottumwa, lowa........ 216; 10.5 | 12.3 | 15.5 | 5. | 47.6 the Atlantic farmer sells 
bought a lot of timothy hay Linecin, Nebe. ates R 15:95 X a5) 2 | 3.55) 59.7 his grain at the Chicago 

» Be S15 ¢ jrand Island, Nebr.... 48) Oh ‘ 5.1 | 42.9 P > ; thie 
in the field for eae * | _ North Platte, Nebr. .-°:| 201) 11.9 / 15.3/ 19. | 7.1 | 59.7 market less wor ik ory 
He paid $3 a ton for baling, | To Kansas City, Mo., from | | | is NOW 20.0 cents a ushel; 
$2 a ton for hauling and Lathrop. Missouri. ache 2 s: iz 9. | 3. | 50. whereas prior to 1918 it was 

cE > 0° : ’ } entralia, Missouri.... 49 10 , 14. 4 | 40. a > » 25 
esiabes 1 ome 1 Tepeha, Meneen...... es) 5:51 7. | 0. | aislase 15.2 rane for — 13.5 
a car of it to St. Louis. The i Emporia, Kansas... .... 112) 7.5/9. | 11-5] 4. | 53.3 cents for corn and oats. 
bill was as follows: Weight Ga Center, Kansas... . 48 9. | 10. | 12.5| 3.5 | 38.9 All grain now is the same 
ow O* s ' | Jodge City, Kansas... 338) 12.! 4.5 18. 5.5 | 44. rhes i ras 
+ oF “> ht = Py Enid, Oklahoma........| 341 13.5 | 16. |90. | 6.5 | 48.1 — par was 
= 16. - 8 t 349.90. | _ El Reno, Oklahoma.....| 38217. | 20. | 25. | 8. | 47.1 wenvy wren fe vad the 3 
Weighing $i. mM; 4 oe 4 Note that it is 148 miles from Grand Island to Omaha. The rate freight = . rs Aw age 
50 cents; commission now is 17 cents. It is 149 miles from Centralia to Kansas City and percent allowed August 20, 
$10.46; switehing $1.55; the Pate is 14 cents. Compare also Centralia to Chicago with Dodge 1920. On top of this is the 
inspection 50 cents; track- City to Kansas City, three miles further tax on freight which the 

farmer pays with the freight 

















age $4.12; reconsigned L - ‘ 


$2.58; total $70.68. It 


figures up a losing deal. 
The farmer is like a base runner who is forced ahead by a hit 


that advanced the batter to base. He cannot turn back, and 
he may be put out if he goes ahead. The farmer must sell be- 
cause he cannot use it all himself. He does not fix the market 
price, therefore he must take what he can get. And because the 
market price is fixed in certain centers, he has to pay the freight 
on his stuff to that market. If he could pass it on as do all other 
producers or shippers, he would not care how high freight rates 
went except that he would have to pay as a consumer, like every- 
body else. The farmer gets hit coming and going—freight both 
ways and now a government war tax on top of the freight bills. 
His markets are so far from home it often makes the difference 
between profit and loss on his farming. 

Of course, the railroads object to reducing the rates. In their 
comeback against the petition of the farmers before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission their spokesman, L. E. Wettling, 
August 25, said that to grant the farmers’ request would mean a 
loss of $63,700,000 a year to western roads and would reduce 
their return on capital invested to 1.67 percent. 

Well, that is tough, to be sure. But a loss of $63,700,000 to 
the carriers would mean quite a little to the farmers who would 
benefit by freight reduction. If the roads could figure a 1.67 
percent profit on investment after reducing the rates on grain 
and hay, they are still better off than the farmers who do not 
see any profit, if freight reductions are not made. I suppose 
Mr. Wettling is interested only in the roads, which is natural. 

C. 8S. Ross, secretary of Idaho Farm Bureau Federation 


testified before the commission that if rail rates were not re- 


dueed the Idaho farmers would be forced to turn to dairying, 
and thus deprive the roads of a great deal of freight. Forty 
acres of wheat gives the roads 80,000 pounds of freight but 


charges. If an. Atlantic 

; farmer sells his cattle the 
freight rate to Chicago is 29 cents a hundred; hogs 29.5 cents 
and sheep 31.5 cents now. Even this does not tell the whole 
story. Figured in bushels of grain or pounds of livestock in ex- 
change for farm implements, coal and other things, the freight 
rate is still higher because farm products fell in value while 
freight rates advanced, and other things did not drop as far as 
farm products, owing to the fact they were manufactured months 
in advance and the sellers tried to get out from under before 
reducing prices very much. 

Freight rates are a tangled skein as shown by the investiga- 
tion of E. G. Wylie, who for forty years has been a freight 
tariff investigator: “‘The rate on grain from Aberdeen to Des 
Moines, as illustrative, was 26 cents. The rate on flour was 9 
cents cheaper. Therefore, it worked against the manufacturing 
into flour of the grain that should be milled and consumed in 
Des Moines. The rate on grain and products to Chicago was 
22 cents from Aberdeen. The grain would be brot in from Aber- 
deen to Des Moines and 26 cents per 100 pounds freight charges 
paid upon it; that was a closed transaction so far as the con- 
sumption of flour ground in Des Moines from that Aberdeen 
grain was concerned. It meant that the flour cost the Des 
Moines consumer 2€ cents per 100 pounds, but if the grain was 
brot in from Aberdeen to Des Moines as grain and was manu- 
factured into flour and related commodities, bran and so 0; 
the grain product would be given the additional transportatio® 
to Chicago, not merely gratis, but 4 cents per 100 pounds of the 
originally charged 26 cents would be returned to the miller. 

“The only interpretation of these facts that seems to have 
any element of reasonableness is that the carriers wanted the 
longest possible haul—the haul to the end of its railroad # it 
could be brot about—and therefore the (Continued on page 
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Peru—The Land of Mystery 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


pres 





one trip around the world. He has rambied thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 


' K J HEN we reach the bare of furniture as a hen coop 


backbone of Peru we and almost as dirty. It hardly 
are not only above seems possible that people so 
the clouds as in Bolivia but we near the port as well as the 
are surrounded by mystery. capital city could be so far be- 
Here can be seen today the hind the times. 
ruins of temples that were The railroad runs along the 
richer perhaps than those of Rimac river but this is almost 
the countries with which we dry much of the time, the 
are allso familiar. This article, | water being used for irrigating purposes. Everything stinks like 
however, will have to do with a sewer and the people are dirtier even than the Chilians. Of ; 
the Peruvian country as it is today. You could take a map of course there are some beautiful spots in the country and plaza: 
. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, North and South Dakota, _ in the cities but all this gush about the beauty and loveliness of 
_ lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, place them things in general makes one tired. : 
. all down upon a map of Peru and have territory left. I saw more turkey buzzards and vultures in ten’ minutes in 
e The country runs largely north and south having some four- _ the city of Lima than I ever saw before all put together. If the 
teen hundred miles of sea coast. In the north is a great desert scripture statement, ‘Where the vultures are gathered together 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made | 





Sega 





-s 


Sayre. 


IS plain, but in this almost lifeless desert there is a great valley in there the carcass will be found” is true, Lima is the deadest "§ 
e which is a most wonderfully interesting city. The name of this lace on earth. This all reminds the traveler of the Towers of h: 

0 city is Piura and it is located on a small river by the same name. ilence in India. As the ground there is sacred and they cannot i< 
it This river is more like the Nile in Feyot than any river on the pollute it by burying the dead, they strip the dead body and lay a 
Is globe. Up and down this river are plantations and farms with it upon the iron grates on the top of these towers. At once the a 


rrigation ditches leading to the fields of rice and grain, sugar vultures swoop down upon it and in a few moments only the 
el cane and cotton. bones are left. I was near a slaughter house and saw the blood 























Z0 But upon the rise of the water in the river depends the life running in a stream from it and I suppose that on the other side 
T and prosperity of the people. Like the people of Egypt and the they dump the offals out for these buzzards. The Rockefeller ay 
is Nile, these people look upon this river almost with a feeling of foundation has set apart twenty-five million dollars, so I under- ‘ 
at reverence. They have a great feast stand, to be spent in twenty-five 

he day for the river. In their spring- Peruvian cities for the purpose of clean- 

time when the mountain snows oom fi a eng —_ ing —- 
of the river dually rises spreadi . = otis stems for them. le Jeacers OF this Dy | 
vat over the hm = es aa filling A ge wages = Ancient ae foundation have certainly found an 
he all the low places and irrigation tion is the subject of Mr. N ° appropriate place to spend money. I 
on Sie next article in which he depicts the h 

rm ditches with water. . have seen four or five of the cities that 

01 \s the time for this rise approaches ye ag advancement made omy a are to benefit by this appropriation and 

yas very traveler from up stream is Indian farmers of Peruin years long they surely do need a sanitary system 

sult questioned and on the day the big a by. For —_ who me ge ar and cleaning up generally. 

‘Ils rise is due the great feast day is pro- and mythology r ~~ ge the In Lima, of course I went. to the great 

ngo claimed and the people, generally ancient Inca civilization is the peer cathedral. Everybody does for it is 

ich five thousand or more, march toward of any of its kind. It holds the mys- about the most outstanding thing to be 

el; he coming tide to meet the water. tery of @ legend, the thrills of an ad- seen. It is said to be the largest cathe- 

was lf there is an abundance of water — and grips the sympathies of dral in South America. The corner- 

13.5 they are sure of an abundant harvest. us lers ikea romance. And best stone was laid by the great Pizarro 

ats. \Vith fife and drum they meet the on- of all, it is founded on facts, told by himself January 18, 1535. His bones 

ume coming flood and go back with it; if one who has actually heard and seen. are in the cathedral now. 4 saw them. 

was t is a great flood they are all happy It 18 one of the good things we are They are in a coffin the side of which is 

sing but if the tide is low they are and tet putting into the November issue. made of glass so you cah see it. The 

e 30 they know that many will be hungry. very holes in the bones that were made 

20, [t rains here about once in seven ms when they tortured him are to be seen. 

the years and these showers are called The guide declared that such is the case 

the the seven year rains. Following these showers there isa wonder- and _ of course he wouldn’t yarn to strangers in a sacred church. 

‘ight ful burst of life everywhere. Quick growing grasses cover the The houses in Lima are, as a rule, but one story high. The 

ntie land with a carpet of green and fragrant blossoms fill the air _ tops are flat and many of them are almost covered with chicken 

the with sweetness; but in a short time, except where theirrigation coops. They say that many a rooster is born, grows up and 

ents ditches reach the land, the entire region once more becomes a “enters the ministry” without ever aes set his foot upon the 

‘hole ellow, parehed desert. ground. The plaza in front of the cathedral is really beautiful 

n ex- in this valley grows the best cotton that is produced any- and there are many good buildings around it. The large depot 

eight where. It is a well-known fact among cotton growers that Piura _ is a modern, well built, up-to-date building and there are quite 
while cotton has a peculiar strength of fiber that makes it sell for amnumber of other large substantial modern buildings in the city. 
ar as nearly double the price of that grown in the cotton fields of our The streets are narrow and the shops are open to the streets. 

mths southern states. As goats can live where other animals will The doors of these shops are corrugated iron which are raised 
fore starve, this valley is also noted for its great goat Rerds which up like the cover of a roll-top desk. : 
make their living on the dry mountain sides. To me a very interesting place was a building that used to be - 

st iga- The greatest seaport on the entire Peruvian coast is Callao. a sort of a place of refuge something like the cities of refuge we 
eight If the sea were rough this would be a very dangerous harbor for read about in the old testament. In the wide door, so they i 

» Des all ocean liners must anchor far from the docks as only very _ there used to be a chain stretched across and any man who cou d 
was 9 small ships ean approach them. I counted forty-two océan reach this was safe regardless of what crime he had committed. 
uring liners in the harbor so you know it is quite a busy place. These No officers or law could touch him. Of course he was in the 
ed in liners represented nearly every sea-faring country on the globe. — of the keepers of this place of refuge. They could free 
o was The city of Callao has had its ups and downs. Some one has im, make him a slave for life, or kill him and no law could 

Aber- said that the chief product of Peru is revolutions and Callao touch them. 
harges had plenty of these. Also nearly every earthquake along the But the very briefest article about Peru should not leave out 
e con- coast gives Callao a shaking up. At one time many years ago at least a mention of the wonderful railways of that country. 
rdeen when the city had a population of some six thousand people The Central Peruvian railway tracks reach the dizzy height of 
e Des there came an earthquake followed by a great tidal wave that 15,865 feet above sea level, which is almost a mile higher than 
in was left only two persons alive. The very site of the city sunk be- the famous Marshall pass in the Rocky mountains. This rail-’ 
manu heath the waves of the ocean and never came up, the present road too is a standard guage. To reach this altitude the train 

so On, city being built upon a new site entirely. | ng over forty-one bridges one of which is two hundred and 
tation Che ride on the train from Callao to Lima, the capital city, is fty feet high. It passes thru sixty tunnels the highest one of 
of the very interesting. Here one is introduced to the famous “mud which is the Galeria tunnel which is 15,665 feet above the sea. 
ler. fence,”’ as the fences are all made of mud. Little patches of This, the most wonderful railroad on earth, was built by 
o have ground are tilled and here grow bananas, , oranges, and all Henty Meiggs, an American contractor from New York. Some 






ed the Kinds of vegetables as well as corn and other grain. Everything eight thousand men were employed in the construction and in 
ad if 3 ‘ooks ancient. The ground is plowed by oxen hitched toa wood- some places to gain a foothold to begin their work they had to 
bage $7 en stick. The mud ute and houses of the farmers are almost as be swung down from heights above and (Continued on page 71 









ETURNS from the 1920 census indicate that scarcely one 
farm in twelve in the United States has any purebred 
livestock of any kind. The figures for all states have 
not yet been compiled but there are enough to give a good idea 
of the situation. In furnishing the data the census bureau 
states that the figures are ‘‘preliminary”’ and “subject to cor- 
rection." This means that in the final checking up and official 
publication, slight changes may be necessary. But the follow- 
ing advance figures are worth the closest study by farmers and 
stockmen. From the standpoint of livestock returns, these 
figures are perhaps the most important the government has 
ever issued. The percentages are calculated from the figures 
of the census 

Farms reporting any 

purebreds of any kind 


All Farms 


Number Number | Percent 
| 

Delaware 10,140 | 6.3 
Indiana 205,124 15.2 
Massachusetts 31,982 11.1 
Michigan . 196,647 11.1 
New Hampshire 20,523 13.5 
Ohio a 256.699 13.0 
Oklahoma 191,731 11.1 
South Carolina 192,664 3.2 
Virginia 186,011 4.8 

87 2890 8.2 





West Virginia 
The figures for purebred stock include purebreds of any kind 
and all kinds. This means that for certain kinds of livestock the 
figures are much smaller. In all 
of South Carolina, for instance, 
only thirty-one farn.s reported 
purebred sheep, and in Mas- 
sachusetts only one hundred and 
forty-nine farms reported pure- 
bred beef cattle. Naturally the 
figures for any one breed are in 
turn smaller than figures for the 
various classes ot livestock. 

This information shows con 
clusively that the business of 
purebred livestock is very small 
compared with the livestock in- 
dustry as a whole. The ficures 
also indicate that the domestic 
market for purebred stock is 
likely to continue for genera- 

This brings us to a place where ee ee 
vou will understand better a few 
points I want to make about 
purebred livestock. If you kept 
cattle, hogs, or sheep during the 
last vear vou probably have 
formed more definite opinions 
regarding the market end of the 
business than mere written 
words could convev. One cattle 
feeder in Oklahoma—and he has 
grown gray in the business 
lost a cool $5,000 on the falling 
market. He had to sell at that 
loss or he would have lost still 
Many losses, fortunately, 
Some 


they require. 


ganization. 


more 
have not been so heavy 
feeders who were exceptionally 
keen sighted or lucky, or both, 
made some money 

\ few months ago when in 
central Ohio I heard of a cattle 
feeder who was said to have done 
exceptionally well during the 
last few vears As is so often the 
case, hearsay later proved to be 
unreliable, for when I visited 
the farm the real reason for his 
“doing well” was quite different. 

“Mr. Fisher is attending a 
purebred livestock sale,” his ibove is a photograph from an 
man in charge informed me. 
“We don't aim to do much feed- 
ing any more. This isa pure- 
bred farm now, and it has had only purebreds for some time.” 

Yet there were in the feeding shed about sixty nice baby 
beeves, Herefords, and they had been gaining at a rate which 
in connection with their quality promised a good profit, A little 


BLOOD WILL TELL 


BLOOD WILL SELL 


Purebred Livestock Furnish Added Margin > 
That Makes Profits More Certain 


By D. S. BURCH 


Purebred animals are worth much more than 
common stock for breeding purposes; and in the 
case of meat animals pu 
siderably more on the general market. 

The experience of successful breeders shows 
tions that buyers are willing to pay for skill and de 

pendability in the form of well-bred animals. 


ability and experience in the same manner as 
do experts in other professions. 

Purebred animals have a greater capacity for 
profitable performance than ordinary stock with- 
out requiring any greater i 
equipment. But to obtain the best performance 
owners must give purebreds the feed and care 


Raising purebred livestock to sell for breeding 
purposes involves the keeping of accurate papers 
and recording the animals wi 
ciations. To make sales to best advantage usual- 
ly involves membership in a local livestock or- 


Like other industries where superior skill brings 
its reward, raising purebred stock offers o r- 
tunities. But we must look upon the not 
fits not with roseate hopes of a short cut to pros- 
perity, but rather as the result of plans carefully 
made and carried out in a competent manner. 





Raising fine livestock is not a new industry. See the excellent horses 
raised by the Assyrians long before the Christian era 
Assyrian carving 

with the cart horse photographed last year in the United States. 





Oct., 1921 






questioning brot out these additional facts. The lots of steers 
that had been marketed recently had nearly always topped the 
market and were never much below. They had shown a dressing 
percentage that averaged around fifty-eight percent. This is 
four and one-half percent higher than the general average of 
cattle in the United States for the last year, according to the 
census figures which are used in such calculations by the U. S 
department of agriculture. Stated differently, those well-bred 
steers had carried forty-five pounds more meat for each one 
thousand pounds of liveweight than the average beef animal 
that went to market, and most of the extra weight was in parts 
of the carcass where the meat is most valuable. The higher 
dressing percentage of the steers from this farm was due to good 
breeding combined with good feeding, yet the net returns were 
influenced also by the class of product turned out. 

“We used to raise big cattle,” he told me. “They gained just 
as well, but we find that the best market is for young ones. It 
seems that all the markets now want baby beef. But our main 
business is selling purebred stock for breeding.” 

The reason that he gave for the owner of the farm going into 
the purebred livestock business was better probably than the 
owner himself could have given had he been at home instead of 
at the sale. This was the hired man’s reason: “In the purebred 
business you don’t have to take what you can get. You can set 
your price.” 

This does not mean, of course, that the mere owning of live- 
stock with purebred pedigrees will bring a constant stream of 
buyers who will pay any price 
asked. Rather, it points out the 
wholesome demand for good 
stock with good breeding back of 
it. It means a demand for well- 
bred animals of every class com- 
pared with the average kind th 
go to market for slaughter and 
which lately have so often failed 
to bring enough even to cover 
costs of production. It means 
that in the present trend of the 
nation’s business life there is a 
superaverage demand for live- 
stock that represents breeding 
skill and that has the right rec- 
ords back of it. It proves that 
the proverbial dark cloud has a 
silver lining, but to see the silver 
we must look up instead of down. 

A few days later I casually 
asked a business man in a nearby 
town what his impressions were 
“g OF of the livestock business in the 
county. By that time I had 
found quite a number of farms, 
sauihedloahe dairy farms, where 
a fair proportion of the stock 
was purebred. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I am 
not very well posted on the live- 
stock business, but I know this: 
Just alittle while ago some cattle 
buyers got two carloads of cows 
and bulls, mostly Holsteins, 
from the farms around here and 
those two carloads brot our 
people $10,000.” 

A dairyman who was a mem- 
ber of the local farm bureau, 
also gave me these figures, which 
he declared were authentic amd 
which at least are striking: 
“The average manufacturer 
the country makes thirty-seven 
and one-half percent on his i 
vestment, whereas the average 
farmer has been making about 
two and one-half percent.” This 
man was intensely interested im 
farm accounting and agricul- 
tural economics. He had made 
up his mind, he said, to get more 
than two and one-half percent on his investment. His herd of 
Holsteins was entirely purebred and his reason for keeping 
them, he explained, was their greater earning capacity over the 
serubs and grades that he had kept in the past. 
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, confident that the 
of purebred sires at 


I had not been looking particularly for farms where purebred 
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eir experience. 


Now what does the business of raising and selling purebred 
estock 


was raised, but rather for places where the owners were 
king money and were willing to give others the benefit of 
Yet the profitable farms nearly always had 
irebred stock, and invariably at least a purebred sire. In one 
stance the owner had made a beginning with purebred cattle. 
xt he sold off his ordinary stock hogs and put in purebreds; 
en he was so well satisfied with his cattle and swine that he 
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ded to have everything on the farm purebred. 


tter that solves the 
blem of increasing 
incomes to more 
cover current @X- 
? In answer, I 


ses purebred fe- 
es, will add greatly 
e net returns in all 
sses of stock raised. 
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of wheat to thresh and you hire a threshing machine to do the 
work. After the machine is all set and running, you put in one 
sheaf in the morning and then refuse to have anyone put in an- 
other sheaf before evening. Then you blame the machine for 
not threshing more wheat for you. As preposterous as such an 
attitude would be, it is no more illogical than the complaints of 
farmers who have purebred livestock but fail to use it properly. 
A purebred dairy cow, for instance, is a ‘high-power’ animal, 
capable of turning great quantities of feed into great quantities 
of milk and butterfat. But if you give her only a handful of feed 
a couple of times a day 
she has nothing to 
work with. On the 
other hand, with the 
right feed and atten- 
tion the same purebred 
cow will give as much 
milk as four or five 
common cows, and her 
calf will be worth as 
much as or more 
than several common 
calves.”’ 

An interesting and 
practical sidelight on 
the business of stock 
raising is the view of 2 
breeder in Colorado. 
This man raises Duroc- 





and Various 
The figures 


conclusively that 


? 


d stock grows 
matures more rapidly, 


This trio of Berkshire barrows is a good illustration of the quality and quantity of meat 
that good breeding makes possible. 


gives more valuable offspring, 
s more products such as meat, 


milk, wool, eggs, horse- 


er, ete., as the ease may be, and is more efficient and profit- 


t one just like it. 


in common livestock. 


High grades are nearly as profit- 


s purebreds, but in the case of sires, grades should not be 
because their he redity Is not so good. 


} 


ody ean get similar information from the same sources, 


d of proving by official figures what purebred stock will 
ts owner, I prefer to give a few cautions about the things 
owner must do to make his partnership with purebreds 


Che first caution is a 


rable which I will tell as 
possible as a breeder told 
umous artist had painted a 


of an Arabian horse. It was 
ke that people came long 
s to see the picture. Among 
ho came was a wealthy Arab 
mired the painting greatly 
Oo expressed his desire to 
“If vou stand 
i to the artist, “and 
ist what colors and brushes 
d how to paint the picture 


ke one jus 


he sa 
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ike yours.” 
stence and the offer of a 
the wealthy Arab finally 
ipon the artist to give the 

l. 
se the result 
ture, but the Arab went 
fied after h 
ibly he : 





was a hope- 


Jersey swine. The use 
of purebred sires and 
dams, he finds, has 
lessened the number of 
undersized, unthrifty, and unprofitable animals. “In my ex- 
perience as a breeder of purebred swine,” he explained, “I have 
had very few undersized pigs ér hogs in my herd and in som 
years none at all.” 

Along the same line of thot, a Jersey breeder in Indiana said, 
“T never owned a purebred Jersey calf that did not develop t 
normal size no matter how weak or small it may have been at 
birth.” These experiences, by no means uncommon among 
purebred livestock breeders, support scientific studies in hered- 
ity. When you are dealing with good purebred livestock you 
are dealing with stock that you 
know something about, and by 


Compare with the southern razorback 
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studying the variations in the an- 
cestry of an animal you can increase 
uniformity and the various desir- 
able points, at the same time getting 
rid of defects, if any. 

Now about the cost of purebred 
stock there is quite a difference in 
opinion. Exceptionally high prices 
paid for a few animals and widely 
published have giventheimpression, 
I have found, that purebreds in 
general are the playthings of the 
rich. But quite the contrary, breed- 
ers of excellent stock have told me 
that they price it on the basis of its 
real earning power. They have told 








A typical piney woods rooter 
to the sun to throw a shadow, 


ving purchased the artist’s original pic- 
ppreciated it more for having failed in his 


ting efforts. The breeder who told me this story added, 
cannot impart to another in a few minutes the skill 
Neither can the ordinary livestock owner become 


breeder without 


a natural inclination and without 


en then he must have a well-developed sense of pro- 
nbined with ability to foresee the results of certain 


nother side to the purebred livestock business. A 
d me this story also: “Suppose you have a big cup 


me also how buyers are surprised to 
see how much they can get for their 
money. “Here in Wisconsin,” an 
officer of the state livestock associa- 
tion said, ‘we sell a LOC d many bulls for much less than buy ers 
had expected to pay. We have sold young purebred bulls for 
around $75, and for $100 or $175 buyers have obtained stock 
that is really choice. The general range of prices for young pure- 
bred bulls and heifers of good breeding—tho not superfine—is 
between $100 and $400. Prices for swine and sheep are con- 
siderably less. Individuals vary so much in quality, it is hard 
to give general prices. The best way of learning current values 
is to attend sales.” 

\ North Carolina farmer found that he could get a purebred 
bull for the same price that the two grades (Continued on page 49 
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e same pen from the same trough. 
other is fron le sow. 


There is three days difference int he ages in favor of the grade animal The 
305 younds and the « 


They are both by the same sire but one is from.a purebred Berkshire sow and the 


purebr 


Ider grade fed in the same lot weighs 205 pounds 
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his billboard helped sell $7,000 worth of baby 
chicks this year. 


AID FOR THE FARMER 
ODAY agronomy is suffering from 
the effects of a plague of self- 


appointed apostles who preach the 
doctrine that our government should act 
as salesman for the farmer. 

From all appearances we are led to be- 
Neve that the government has its hands 
full without taking on any extra burdens. 
Only afew vears ago a lot of well-informed 
persons really believed that government 
ownership of railroads, steamship lines, 
telephones and telegraph lines would prove 
to be a wonderful blessing, but they have 
changed their minds. 

A paternalistic 
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and many times it is sold for less than|when compared with the offerings 0! 
The market is glutted and| local dealers, and that in selling ow; 


actual cost. 
everybody is peeved. 

The farm publications can, if they will, 
aid the farmer more 
than they now realize. 
Why not let them be 
candid, come right out 3 
openly and tell the APPEL GENE 
for fooling himself with 
toy of “Increased Pro- 
duction,” and put him 
on the right road by 
teaching him some- 
thing about salesman- 
ship and advertising? 

Advertising sells the 
farmer every blessed 
thing he buys; why 
shouldn’t it also sell what he produces? 

Why not be truthful and teach the 
farmer that he must help himself out of 
the fix he is in; that he must study the 
basic principles of salesmanship, if he is to 
succeed as he should in the farming game? 














government always 
has—and always will 
dest roy initiative and 
efficiency. 

As farmers we have 
been benefited to a 
large extent by our 
department of agri- : 
culture, for this t 
branch of our gov- 
ernment has taught 
us considerable about ‘ 
production. _ 

For generations we 
have been taught ae 
that in production, bs 


and production alone i 

























we would certainly 
find rural salvation. 

Bigger yields, 
more acres and still bigger yields has been 
the slogan, with never a word about 
over-production, saturated market con- 
ditions, salesmanship or anything else. 

Today many farmers are paralyzed in 
a business sense simply because of over- 
production; they are at the end of their 
rope and do not know which way to 
turn, and the worst part of it is the fact 
that thev are willing listeners to the re- 
formers who preach that the government 
should do something about it, etc., ete. 

Farming is a game. Some farmers play 
it as a game of chance and lose, other 
farmers play it as a game of skill and win. 
Production, without thought as to market- 
ing. is as foolish as building a barn in 
a bog would be. 

lo make a success of the game of 
farming, the farmer must turn salesman 
There ts no other way that will work out 
as it should. 

Our department of agriculture and our 
agricultural colleges 


Several years ago we discovered that 
printer’s ink could be used to advantage 
in marketing our farm products which 
consist of alfalfa hay and alfalfa seed. 
We learned that by acting as our own 
salesmen we could secure < premium of 








from $3 to $4 per ton on alfalfa hay, 


farmer he is a chump WIN {LK APF 


wCMARDS SCP Mae 








These two midwes: far- 
mers have found a meth- 
od of advertising and 
selling that pays them 
well. 
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alfalfa seed diret-by-mail to the consume: 
we could realize an additional profit anc 
at the same time en 
able the consumer tv 
save money. 

During the spring of 
gettin 1917 we sold 300 bu- 
‘5 «4 shels cf alfalfa seed 
a direct result of a: 
expenditure of som 
twenty dollars wort! 
of classified advertis 
ing in farm publica- 
tions. And at this 


To this sign can be traced hundreds of date we are _receivi) 
dollars worth of sales. It makes ’ 
tourists stop and come in. 


inquiries from _ thos: 
classified advertise- 
ments! In one day in 
December we received five inquiries! 
How’s that for the vitality of farm paper 
advertising? 

At the present time, February 24, ther: 
exists no !¢cal demand whatever for alfalf. 
hay but we are selling alfalfa hay direc: 
to consumers in neighboring states, and 
we are doing it by the written word. 

Last week We shipped one car and w: 
have booked orders for five cars this week 
and have two days to go on. 

If alfalfa hay and alfalfa seed can b 
sold direct from farm to consumer b\ 
the printed or written word, isn’t it 
logical to suppose that many other farm 
products can be sold in the same way? 

If the government should take over 
the marketing of farm products -who 
would be aided except 
the shiftless ne’er-do- 
well who manages to 
make a failure of every- 
thing he undertakes? 
What would become of 
the markets built up b) 
ambitious farmers who 
do not believe that the 
government should ac! 
as wet-nurse to any 
business, profession, 
vocation or art if such 2 
pernicious and _radi- 
cal a step is taken? 

Farm organization 
is all right,a step in 
the right direction, but 
farm organizations 
should be wary of de- 
pending too much 
upon aid from state 
and nation. They must 
demand that the-gov- 
ernment hel p them 
help themselves. 

If farmers were given national aid 
in marketing their products, it wouldn't 
be six months until they would be dam- 





oring for the government to lend them 


its-army and navy to aid in producing 


crops for the government to sell. 


If farm journal publishers will step 
forward and tell th 
farmer, plainly, that 











he can do more for 
himself than anyone 
else can do for him 
they will do muc! 
to quiet the unrest 
now existing. 
If they teach th 
farmer that pro- 
duction is only halt 
and not the whol 
of successful farming 
they will be doing 2 
good work. Planting 
blindly, with no thot 
to selling, is the 
direct cause of the 
situation as it exists 
teday. 

Until farmers learn 
that salesmanship 
has a place in ,suc- 








can best aid the far- 
mer by teaching him 
at least the rudi- 
ments of advertising 
and salesmanship 
Personally I 
wouldn’t give an ex- 
pert ten cents to 
show me how to in- 
crease production if 
uuldn’t show me 
how to sell the in- 
ere ‘ pront 
| ] too any 
f ! rt in and 
’ luce bumper 
nd soon if 
’ ¢ ed thev 
Oo market 
gardless of supply 
| demand The 
rop id before 
he cost ot pro- 


duction is figured 


without difficulty 


A type of salesmanship by which this Indiana dairyman gets rid of surplus stock 


Continued on pagqp? 
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More Power Where Power Counts 


O MORE lifting of plows to ease the 
pull. No more slacking of speed when 
threshing or sawing. No more worry 

about getting the job done right and on time. 
Case Tractors deliver ample power where 
power counts — at the drawbar and belt. 


Wherein is the Case Tractor “‘better’’? Ask 
any competent engineer and he will tell you:— 


That a tractor engine will deliver more power 
continuously through a few simple spur gears 
than through any other type of transmission. 

More power through few gears than through 
many. 

More through machine-cut, hardened steel gears 
than through rough cast gears. 

More through enclosed gears, well oiled and pro- 
tected, than through gears or chains exposed 
to dust, dirt and grit. 

More through roller bearings than through 
plain bearings. 

And that all these “better” features mean 
longer life for the tractor, lower upkeep ex- 
pense, more work for the fuel consumed. 


These “‘better” features are Case features, 
as you may see in the illustration above, 
where the side of the tractor has been cut 
away to show the few, simple spur gears that 
make up the Case transmission and final 
drive. Other tractors have some of these 
features. Case has them all. 


Any experienced user will tell you that the 
one best place for a tractor belt pulley is on 
the engine crankshaft where the full power of 
the engine is available for belt work. Look 
at the Case—pulley on crankshaft, directly in 
front of steering wheel — plenty of clearance and in 
plain view of the operator when lining up_and backing 
into the belt. 

These are some, but nowhere near all of the features 
that make the Case Tractor the standard of efficiency 
and economy for farm power work. 


The Case dealer in your neighborhood is there to 
show you why you can better afford to buy a Case 
than any other tractor. See him, or write us for val- 
uable information that will help you to avoid expensive 
mistakes in the buying of your tractor. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Dept. K32 


U.S.A. 


Sages RACTORS 
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BRINGING CASH LEASES 
UP-TO-DATE 


E haven't quite forgotten about 
the renter who signed a three 
year cash lease for $17 an acre 


when corn was selling for well over a 
dollar but was faced with the prospect 
of fifty cent corn before the second year 
of his contract commenced. Some 
tenants were fortunate enough to have 
a landlord who could see beyond the end 
of his nose but others gave the county 
sheriff work serving attachments on their 
machinery and livestock. 

But just because of this experience, 
we are not going to throw the cash 
lease arrangement into the scrap heap 
That method of leasing has so many 








obvious advantages for certain renters 
and landlords that the 
better plan would be to 
patch it up and try it 
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contract is drawn, corn is expected to 
sell for about sixty cents and so he 
believes he can pay out on nine dollar 
rent. However, the landlord agrees to 
make some readjustment in case corn 
goes below forty cents and the tenant, 
on the other hand, agrees to pay addi- 
tional rent in case corn goes above eighty 
cents. That makes a range of forty 
cents that the price may flucutate before 
any change in rent occurs, which provides 
for considerable risk. 

If corn drops twenty cents or advances 
twenty cents above the expected price, 
a change in the rent is to be made. This 
twenty cent change is one-third of the 
expected price. Now, instead of making 
the adjustment of rent on the basis of 
one-third of nine dollars, let it be only 
one-sixth, or half of one-third, and in that 
way both of the contracting parties 
will share the loss or participate in the 
gain, whichever way prices go. 

This form of adjustment has been in- 
eluded in a new cash lease that is now 
being published by the extension depart- 
ment of the Iowa Agricultural College. 
This department is also publishing a new 
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stock to consume on the farm all of the 
crops raised thereon. Then, in case the 
tenant keeps enough stock so that he will 
have to buy additional grain or hay and 
feed it on the place, the landllrd will pay 
an additional bonus for each $100 worth of 
feed so fed upon the farm. 

This should encourage the tenant to 
market his grain on the hoof instead of as 
a cash crop. The bonus for feed bought 
need not be large—not over two or three 
dollars for each $100 worth of feed, be- 
cause the tenant will really benefit as 
much as the landlord unless the lease is 
suddenly terminated. 





And that suggests the evils of short leases 
which is another problem in the case of 
cash leases. Renters hesitate to put any 
great amount of extra labor or put in such 
improvements as lime and alfalfa seeding 
because they are not sure that they will be 
permitted to stay on the place and realize 
on such investments. So a provision has 
been inserted in this lease which provides 
for reimbursement to the tenant in case he 
is compelled to leave before recovering al! 
of these unused benefits. In England such 





reimbursement is required by law. They 
have fourteen distinct 
classes of improvements 
which call for reimburse- 





again. Many suggestions 
have been made, now 
after the “horse has been 
stolen’”’, as to how cash 


leases can be improved 
so as to avoid hardships 
case of 





on the renter in 
extreme drops in prices 
of farm products (one 


plan, which is being used, 
is to give the renter the 
option of changing over 
to the grain share at any | 


time during the year 
except after about Sep- 
tember first That cer- 
tainly is fair enough for 
the renter because, if it 
appears that prices are 
going to drop a great 


deal, he can simply switch 
over to the share plan and 


pay his rent in cheap 
grain instead of good 
money Such a plan, 
however, gives no par- | 
ticular benefit to the ; 
landlord in case prices 
advance If it is fair to 
give the tenant relief in 
case of a drop in prices, 
it is equally fair for the 
tenant give additional Orderty 
rent to the landlord if It tends 
prices ascend 
\ plan that seems to 
Wor out a little better, proper pia 
} 1 scheme of rent litch. 
idjustment based upon 
the fluctuation of the tion of the 


price of corn. The 
ol other tarm products 
reflects the price 


price 


uUusuAil 

or corn so that Is a good i. 

index to the general price 

le { ! If corn drops below 4 certain level. 


the landlord agrees to refund jan agreed 
part of the rent and if the price goes 
above an agreed point, the renter, m the 
same way, will pay additional rent. 
Howeve r. this adjustment should not be 
proportional to the imerease or 
decrease in One of the assets of 
the cash method of leasing, to the renter, 
is the risk that it involves. If the adjust- 
ment were exactly proportional to the 
price changes, the element of risk would 
be removed. The adjustment should be 
such that in case of a drop in prices, for 
instance, the tenant and landlord would 
share the loss equally 

An illustration of how such a scheme 
might work out might be where a tenant 


exactly 


price 


A neglecte l tool 4 





rents a farm and agrees to pay nine 
dollars an acre cash rent, When the 





ystem in our work reduces wast: effort and lost motion. + 


to make every stroke count. 


Nothing helps to promote orderly system like clean tools in their 
ces whether they be pens for the desk or picks for the 


The de pendable worker loves good tools, and shows his apprecia- 


r value by taking good care of them 


grain share lease which has many new im- 
proved features. These two leases, to- 
gether with the stock share lease which 
has been distributed before, make three 
good forms of contracts which contain 
many features worth considering. 
Another fault that has been common to 
most cash contracts, is that it has been 
difficult for landlords to get the tenants 
sufficiently interested in the farm so that 
they will give proper attention toward 
maintaining the fertility. A suggestive 
clause has been inserted in the lease men- 
tioned above, which may help to correct 
this. It provides that the tenant shall not 
sell more than a specified part of the feed- 
able hay or grain off the place—usually 
not over a third or a fourth. Moreover, 
the landlord will offer a bonus to the ten- 
ant in case the latter keeps enough live- 


a poor recommendation for its keeper. 


] 

ment and the method of 
compensation 1s uite 
definitely outlined. This 


country is scarcely ready 
for such legislation but 
it can and should be in- 
cluded in the individual 
contracts. 

One trouble in carry- 
ing out such a clause 
may arise in the ability 
of the landlord and ten- 
ant to agree on what 
constitutes a proper 
claim for reimbursement 
For such contingencies, 
a board of arbitration 
has been provided so 
that in case they are un- 
able to agree, an amic- 
able settlement can be 
made thru the board. 

It might be said that 
longer leases will elimin- 
ate the necessity for a 
provision for reimburse- 
ment for inexhausted 
improvements. Longer 
leases would help but 
there are very few land- 
lords and even tenants 
who are willing to tie up 
to long contracts unless 
they are very well ac- 
quainted and unless 
their plans for the next 
three or five years are 
definitely fixed. This 
has been and probably 
will continue to be for a 
while, a country of short 
leases. 

The best solution for 
the short lease question 
is to make it of indefinite 
length or make it continuous and then 
make it possible for either party to ter- 
minate it if it becomes desirable. This 
gives a long lease with the advantages of 
a short one. If there is also included a 
provision for compensation such as the one 
mentioned above, the tenant may then 
plan his work as if he were going'to stay 
on the same farm for several yegt#@.-E.R. 











ara ~ 

When you feel the fancied greater op- 
portunities of other fields tugging at your 
sleeve just hold a short communion with 
yourself and remember that it’s the man 
and not the line which achieves success. 
You will then decide that there is nothing 
better than the work you are deing and 
that you make your own opportunities by 
the spirit you put into your task every 





day of the year.—Selected. 
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Theres lasting satisfaction 
in Owning a Victrola 


oe on ae he See 
¥ 2 





When the instrument you buy for your 
home is a Victrola you have the satisfaction 
of knowing: 


that it was specially made to play Victor 
records; 

that the | gpa artis:s make their Victor 
records to play on Victrola instru- 
ments; 

that you hear these artists exactly as they 
expected you to hear them, because 
they themselves tested and approved 
their own records on the Victrola. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 





This ndemarh sd the rdemaried demonstrated at all dealers in Victor prod- 
ACTOR TAREIUS AEMENNS OD. ucts on the Ist of each month. 
Camden. N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.JJ. 
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CUTTING THE CARRYING COS 


Some Ways Of Taking Up the Slack In Livestock Transportation 
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By JAMES E. DOWNING 


HE United States is the. greatest livestock producing 
nation in the world. It is likewise the greatest meat- 
eating nation in the world. History shows that the meat- 

eaters are in like proportion, the successful nations of the world. 
lhe death of animals transported to market is a double loss in 
that it takes from the consumer and producer alike. 

Ignorance and cruelty have gone hand in hand since live- 
stock has been raised, but history shows men are growing more 
kind and less ignorant as times goes on. This change has not 
come about by any measure of persuasion prompted by the 
milk of human kindness, but rather by the laws of economy and 
demand. The first of these laws is known as the “‘28-Hour Law.”’ 
It was enacted by the forty-eighth congress and signed by the 
president March 3, 1873. Its purpose was to prevent any car- 
rier from transporting aninalp in interstate commerce for a 
longer period than twenty-eight hours, without unloading for 
rest, feed and water, before continuing their journey. This law 
was enacted for humane reasons to reduce to a minimum the 
cruelty incident to transportation of livestock in the days gone 
by. 

There followed in the wake of this act an amendment known 
as the act of 1906, which required that animals not only be un- 
loaded, but fed, watered and rested. It is a principle which 
holds true today, to a less extent, however, that not until public 
sentiment foreed into law changes in methods and equipment, 
did the railroads of this country heed the cruelty suffered by the 
dumb brutes they were paid to transport, nor the losses of the 
breeders whom they attempted to serve. The history of ship- 
ments from the time railroads first undertook to render a serv- 
ice on up to recent years, or after 1906 to be more specific, is 
a record of cruelty and indifference. 

In their attempts to comply with the law, carriers considered 
it only necessary to unload every twenty-eight hours into some 


which frequently was not 


about the present law and amendments. Not all roads should be 
condemned for there are some that were sincere in the efforts to 
promote the interests of the breeder shipper. On page 13 of the 
government bulletin, which gives the law and recites many of 
the conditions herewith set forth, one reads: 

“It must be said, however, that other roads have improved 
their yards and pens only after the government was obliged to 
resort to prosecutions because of the inadequate facilities pro- 
vided.” 

A very great improvement has and is being made in the 
equipment ofyards and handling of shipments enroute to mar- 
ket. One stimulating agency in bringing about these better 
facilities and service has been the persistent enforcement of the 
penalty provisions of the transportation act which is generally 
a fine of one hundred dollars per car and the costs of the action. 

Attempts have been made at various times to short cut the 
law by equipping cars with watering devices intended to avoid 
unloading. None of the equipment employed was a success. 
The watering device was the most difficult and likewise the 
most impractical. No means have yet been discovered equal to 
five hours of rest in a clean pen, plenty of clear water in a clean 
trough within reach, feed and forage in racks or on a clean 
feeding floor. 

The failure of attempts to evade the law coupled with a 
mounting public sentiment for improvements took up a lot of 
slack in the transportation of livestock to market. It paved 
pens with brick and cinders, built sheds and shelters from ex- 
posure to the elements, piped an abundant supply of fresh 
water, constructed clean feeding places, did away entirely with 
the prodpole, the wielder and his companion, the incompetent 
and sindher employee who falsified waybills and fees .state- 
ments. Instead of trying to escape and evade the demands and 


needs of the breeder and shipper the railroads have at last come 
to sense the great fiéld of 


opportunity that lies in 


_ 








equipped with watering or 
feeding facilities, deep 
with snow in winter or 
mud in the spring. Stock 
was compelled to stand 
exposed to cutting winter 
winds or blistering sum- 
mer heat, sometimes in 
slush knee deep. The rail- 
roads contended it was up 
to the shipper to feed and 
care for the stock enroute 

market. Much need- 
less suffering by the ani- 
mals and loss to the own- 
ers resulted. 

The class of men who 


sort of enclosure or pen 








made a practice of going 
to market with livestock 
were not soft spoken or gentle mannered. Qualifications for em- 
ployment in this capacity were usually gauged by their ability 
to produce abundant vulgarity and profanity in a loud voice 
and wield the prodpole in a vicious manner, to the discomfort 
and suffering of the dumb brutes and loss to the owners 

\ peculiarly vicious custom in addition to those practiced by 
t ttendants accompanying the shipment, was that of the one 
lone water trough—some yards had none fourteen to fifteen 
feet long in which to water any number of anim ils, from one car 
Oo! hogs, ¢ attle or sheep, to several thousand, all within the space 
of five hours. That is, if the trough would hol water, or was 
in. Often it leaked or was foul so that the stock was forced 
drink from stagnant and polluted pools in the mud. 

Another wicked condition which existed was to have the 

ter troughs too high for she p and hogs. When one considers 
that sheep or hogs were frequently driven consid rable dis- 

neces from farms to loading stations, then loaded and kept 
crowded in cars for thirty-six hours during midsummer heat, 


{ 


and eventually unloaded into pens as previously described, the 
needless suffering and loss is not difficult to understand. 
Two other practices obtained in these ‘‘good old days gone 
by which exacted a toll from the shipper: 
| Placing on the wavybill false notations as to loading and 
nloading. The railroads were quite indifferent about it, but it 
made a big difference to the stock in transit whether the way- 
Dl had cheated them in the time of unloading or loading. It 
» made a decid d diffe rence to the shippe rv het he r his stock 
had a normal or abnormal shrink, for a pound is a pound at 


market whether it be shrink or meat 

2. The practice of marking waybills to show stock as having 
been unloaded, fed and watered, when in fact they had not been 
outside the car and had not received feed nor water. This ex- 
tracted a fine toll from the shipper in shrinkage without any 
consideration being given to the suffering and death of the 
animals These practices, conditions, and indifference brot 





A modern steel underframe stock car. 


cooperation. The feed 
and water cars have 
given way to better 
train schedules, not only 
to suit the convenience 
of the shippers in load- 
ing for a my but also 
with a view to arriving 
at the best hour to en- 
hance his chances on the 
market. 

While great progress 
has been made in «sup- 
plying better service, 
equipment and facilities, 
there are yet improve- 
ments to be made and 
more slack to be taken 
up, before the roads will 
have exhausted their efforts to meet the needs of the breeder 
and shipper. It should not be overlooked that the earrier is 
cooperating with two distant parties when it undertakes to 
transport a car of livestock over its road to market—the pro- 
ducer and consumer. Any dead animals taken out of the car 
upon arriving at market are not only a loss to the shippergbut 
are likewise a loss to the consumer in that they take a Jakespor- 
tion from his food supply. 

A leading agricultural publication of the middle-west recently 
published an account of a car of Berkshire hogs shipped from 
southeastern Nebraska, across the state of Missouri to the East 
St. Louis market. They were enroute about thirty-six hours. 
When weighed they showed a shrink of but two pounds average 
for the load. According to the figures of govérnment experi- 
ments conducted to determine shrinkage of hogs for varying 
distances, the normal shrink ‘for a similar journey should be 
five and one-tenth pounds per head average. The hogs sold for 
$10.40 a hundred which, by the way, was fifteen cents above 
the market for the day, but the point is that at this price the 
saving in shrink was $25.36. In times gone by, this would have 
paid a large part of the freight on she load. But anyway it is 
applied, it is not to be dismissed lightly for it gives evidence of 
the class of service being given these days which can be had on 
more roads and at more frequent intervals if the shippers will 
but unite in their demands for it. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that all of these hogs 
were from one farm and there was no fighting. It is hardly to be 
expected that hogs collected from several farms could be loaded 
on short notice and have so light a shrink, to say nothing of the 
chances of there being some dead on arrival at market. One of 
the sources of loss by shrinkage, and death thru fighting, is that 
of assembling hogs from different farms and loading them to- 


\ 








gether at once. If allowed to remain together in the same yard - 


at the station, for at least one day or until they had settled their 
difficulties before loading, the danger and (Contéinued on page 62 
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: Eight Vital Factors 


HESE are the 8 vital factors in lubricating your Ford 
engine. Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“E’’ meets each one of 
them with scientific exactness. 


Speed, Bore and Stroke. Your Ignition. Be sure that your oil 
Ford engine speed conditions re- burns as cleanly from the ignition 
quire oil of definite characteristics. points as ““E”’. Most oils do not. 


Bearings. Your lubricating oil 


must be of such body that it will 


Oil which distributes slower than 
“E” won't do! 6 


2 Piston Clearance. The design and work between the  close-fitting 
fit of Ford pistons demands oil of surfaces and reach the bearing 
correct body. Oils beavier than “E” itself, ‘‘E’’ has that body. 
do not distribute as readily. Their Carbon D. it. Ch 
ean outla 17 Carbon Deposit. Choose only an 
use may cause trou oil giving the minimum of carbon— 
3 Lubricating System. Your Ford of a light non-adhesive character 
splash lubricating system should —easily expelled through the ex- 
have an oil which, like “E,” haust. ‘‘E’’ has this characteristic. 


atomizes readily and distributes 


properly to every friction point: N Extreme Weather Conditions. 


You want fullest protection against 


4 Cooling. For full protection against overheating in summer. You want 

overheating, your oil must dis- an oil which will not congeal in 
tribute freely to every friction sur- winter. “E” meets both con- 
face. “‘E”’ does. ditions. 


For the differential of Ford cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the Chart of Recommendations. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York (Main Office) Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Kan. Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis Dallas “ 


| VACUUM Of, COMPANY 
' 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloils 
from your dealer, it is safest to pur- 
chase in original packages. Look for 
the red Gargoyle on tbe container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart 
specifies the grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils for every make and model of 
car. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the 
correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car send for 
our booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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ae a Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 





Before you sell 


Let’s be sensible about this mat- 
ter of selling. Trim lines and spark- 
ling appearance influenced you to 
buy your car. It’s only natural that 
the same thing will influence some- 
one else to buy her—at your price: 


She’s still got the lines—probably 
the power and pick-up and com- 
fort. All she needs is the smart 
finish that you can give her with 
Murphy Da-cote. 


Of course you won’t get a profes- 
sional painter’s job with Da-cote. 
Such a job would take weeks. But 
you will get such a smooth, even, 
brilliant finish that you'll hesitate 
about selling. Over a_ million 
Da-cote users would tell you that. 


But whether you sell or not, 
Da-Cote is a good investment— 
about two hours of fun doing the 
job; then overnight to dry. In the 
morning a new car, and you can’t 
go wrong on the painting because 
with Da-cote all brush marks and 
laps magically melt into one satin- 
like finish. No skill necessary. 
Just paint! 

And here’s another thought: there’s nothing like 


Da-cote for ce ey and preserving those many 


surfaces subjected to hard service around the farm. 
An occasional coat of Da-cove will make them last 


years longer in fine condition 


Write us today for name of nearest dealer and 
the Da-cote Color Card, showing black and white 
and ten popular colors 





Murphy Varnish Company 


Chicago, Il. 





Newark, N. J. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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MODERN COUNTRY HOMES 

Why do boys and girls leave the farm 
and seek to make a living in town? This 
question has been asked several hundred 
times, and as many different answers 
have been given. Surely, it is not because 
it is cheaper to live in town; neither is it 
because the work is any lighter in town 
than in the country. 

After talking with a great number of 
people who have moved to town there 
seems to me to be two reasons which 
cause them to make the change. First, 
the city home is more modern, and, second, 
there is more chance for. entertainment 
and recreation. 

Why should the city home be built 
with a furnace and the country home 
without one? On a cold winter evening 
the only room in most country homes 
which is comfortable is the sitting room. 
If you come home late and want . light, 
you hunt around in the dark and burn 
your fingers on several matches t 
find a kerosene lamp and get it Tahted, 
The fire will be low and you shiver and 
chatter to exercise your vocabulary until 
you get a few cobs to blazing. If in town, 
you walk a block from the street car up an 
electric-lighted street, walk in and turn a 
button and have a good lighted room 
which is warm. It costs no more to put a 
furnace in a country home than it does 
in a city dwelling. Electric light plants 
have been perfected so that the country 
home can be equipped with electric lights 
and the cost over a large number of years 
will be no greater than the electric light 
bill in town. The problem of running 
water is not so easily solved, but in most 
cases it can be prov ided in the rural home. 

The illustration shows the three stages 
of the country home. The first stage has 
passed beyond recall. The second stage 
is too much in vogue, and the last stage 
is not seen often enough. 

The log cabin consists of two rooms. 
There are two windows and one door. 
The system of heating was an open fire- 
place. The water system was the “old 
oaken bucket which hung in the well.” It 
was a frequent occurrence for the wolf 
to howl at the door, both literally and 
figuratively. 

We have heard about the second type 
in the song, “My Little Gray Home in 
the West.” [This picture was taken in 
Iowa.] This is the kind of country home 
one most commonly sees in the Middle 
West. There is a cook stove for heating. 
The well now has a pump, but is often at a 
distance of from several rods to a quarter 
of a mile from the house. These eons 
are not planned to include a solarium—the 
housewife can sun herself while working 
in the garden or while helping with the 
farm work. 

The third style or the modern home is 
not very common in the country. It in- 
cludes one thing which was characteristic 
of the log cabin and which was not present 
in the second type, namely, the fireplace. 
It is not used as much, however, in the 
new home. It is equipped with electric 
lights, also with running water, both hot 
and cold. The improvement most ap- 
preciated by the housewife is the bath- 
| room and the second is the electric washer. 
In one corner is an office with a desk phone 
and a typewriter. The old rag carpets are 








| re placed by polished floors and rugs. 
These are cleaned with an electric vacuum 

| sweeper, which does away with the semi- 
annual bs ackbreaking beating. 








Last week the writer visited a rural 
home where a young couple were keeping 
house. The farm was for sale, and when ! 
inquired why they wanted to sell the man 
said that his wife did not like to live on 
the farm. ‘The wife said she would not 
object to living in the country if she could 
have things as convenient on the farm 
as they were in town. 

When we provide better homes and 
more recreation on the farm, there will 
be fewer rented farms.—V. W. M., Iowa. 


POWER FROM LIGHT PLANT 

To do light work requiring not more 
than one-half horse power, we find that 
a small motor or power wheel attached 
from our electric light plant, is a labor- 
saving device on the farm. We use the 
motor particularly for pumping water in 
the summer time and for shelling corn 
in the winter time. 

Our hog pasture does not always have 
running — = that it is sometimes 
necessary to pipes, on top of the 
ground or slightly under the ground 
to keep the water cool, thru the hog 
pasture. We have a one-half horse motor 
and a pumping jack attached to the pump 
to force the water into a shaded trough; 
or sometimes we place a supply tank in 
the hog pasture and fill it with this 
outfit. Since not much power is required 
to pump it, it can be turned on easily, 
or much quicker than a gas engine 
could be started. Our ammeter on the 
electric light plant shows that it requires 
only about three amperes to do this work. 
Usually it is not necessary to keep the 
electric plant in operation to supply the 
power. 

In the winter as well as in the summer 
we shell a good deal of corn for the farm 
poultry. Our corn sheller is located in 
acorn loft of the hog barn and the shelled 
corn dropped to the bin below. We have 
a motor belted to the fly wheel of the 
corn sheller. This requires more power 
than pumping so that before we begin to 
shell corn we put the light plant in oper- 
ation, thus relieving the batteries of the 
Toad of driving the motor. The power 
plant is connected to the electric Pright 
wires in the hog barn. 

To operate this corn sheller with an 
engine in the winter would require the 
carrying of gasoline and water up 3 
flight of stairs and considerable trouble 
in starting in cold weather, but with the 
light plant in the cellar the power may 
be generated where it is warm and trans- 
mitted through the wires to the power 
plant. Thus it is possible to operate a 
corn sheller on the coldest day without 
any trouble.—C. M. B., Ohio. 


CAN YOU AFFORD IT 

It has been estimated that farm 
machinery which is carefully housed will 
depreciate at the rate of 8 percent while 
machinery housed only under the clouds 
and sky will depreciate 16 percent each 
year. The average farmer has at least 
$800 tied up in machinery. On the basis 
of the rates mentioned, the annual 
depreciation, when housed, would amount 
to $64 and $128 when not housed, or 
$64 less where shelter was provided. 
At 5% percent that would allow for inter- 
est on a mighty good machine shed and 
have some left over besides. Sit.down and 
figure it out and see whether one can afford 
to let the farm equipment stand out al! 
winter in the open. 
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LUBRICATION GUIDE 


(Partial List) 

The following list includes the more widely used 
tractors. The letters indicate the proper types of 
SUNOCO MOTOR OIL to be used. 

L=Light XH = Xtra Heavy 
M = Medium S = Special 
H =Heavy XXH = XX Heavy 
If your tractor is not listed, consult your dealer’s 
complete Sunoco Lubrication Guide. If your dealer 
does not yet handle Sunoco, send us his name and 
address and a copy of the guide will be sent you free. 





















192) | mo | ine ty 
Model Motel | Medel | Medel 
a Se Le —- 
NAME OF TRACTOR | i | 
| 3 j 4 
eda daldy 
— — — — —--|— 
| xm | xe | xm | xe xn | xm | xxm | xm 
Ale Chalmers (General Perpems).....| 8 | 8 *;,;si) sie . 
Al Work XX8 | XE XXS | XH | XX8 | Xm | xxm | xm 
Avltman- Taylor | XX8 | XH | XxXe | XH XX8 | XH | Xxe | xe 
Avery | XXM | XH | XX@ | XM | XXH | XB | xxe | 1m 
Avery (10 BP) sisisialisiai lo 
Bates Soe: M ale | XY" XH) Xxm XS XXB/ Xe Xxm | xe 
| || XX8 | XBq XXB | Xe | xxm | xe 
Cleveland (Cletwree) XXB XH) XXE (XB XXE | XH XxXe XH 
Camm Tractor XXH | XH | XXH | XB |) XxH/xm| s | @ 
XXH | XH | Xxm | XW | XXH | Xm | xxe | xe 
Dart (Bive J? XX | XE | XXe | XH | XXB | xe | Xxe | xm 
XXH XS XXH | XH XXB/ Xe | XxXe Xe 
r XXe | Xe | xxe | Xe || XXm | xe ; 
Flow City XxX | XH XXH XS) XX8/ Xe XxE | Xe 
Fowieoe ais siseteis sis 
Prick XXH XH XX | XH XXH | XH | XxXH | Xe 
Great Western, & XXH | XH | Xxe | Xm | ; 
GM C Samme Sieve Grip XXH | XS XX# | XH |) XX8 | xe | Xxe XB 
Bart Per XXH | XB | XX | XB | XXW | Xm | xxe | xm 
Bote ;}sisetisisi sisi B cose 
Bok Coterpliar XXH | XS) XKE XE | XxH | xe) xxe xe 
Buber. XXE | XE XXH | XB XXH | Xe | xn | xB 
Uhrow XH | XX | XB) XXH Xe) Xxe xB 
Iatersatonal xm | Xe |) ccm | xm |) xe | xe | soe | xe 
Ls Crome XXH | XB | xxe | Xm | xxe | xe | ‘ 
Lawes KXE | XH XXB | XB) XX8 XS Xxe | xe 
Laie Gast xXXH XH XXH XH XX XH XXH XE 
Mamey @ Rare XXH | XH | XXB | XH) XXB | xm | xxe xe 
Merry iar ten sis | . 
XXH | XH XXH XH XXE xn XxH xe 
M atemet xXxXe | Xe ] 
Maes! | XXH | XB XXH | XB | XXB | Xe | Xxe | xB 
Moline Usovermal sisi sis sja) sis 
Moaared xxm | xe | | oe 
Macon! sis esis) sisi)isis 
O08 Pull (Rematy Co) xXxXe XH XXE XB | XXH XH) XxH XB 
Paes XXE (| XB XXE (XE XX | xe Xxm x8 
Pere XXE XB XXH XH XX8 Xe Xxe Xe 
Prone XXN XH XXH XE) XXH XH | XXH | Xu 
Pont Hurce XXe | XH XXH XB XxXe (xn) A 
bemere | XXE XB XXXE XE XKE XE Xxe XB 
Reetoe XXH | XE XXe XB | xem xs | | 
Soumre Tare XXB XH XXH XB | XxXH/ xe Xxu | x8 
Toe sisi sisisisi 
Time XXB XB XXH XB XxXE xe XxE XH 
Townend XXE XH XXH XB XXE | xe | ee 
py sis a | oe 
8 ia} ee " 
Xx XE XB) XXm | ry | Xxu | xm 
xxs x XH | XXB | Xe | Xxu | xe 
| XXH | XE 
sis #) sis) si 
xxE | xm XB | XXm | XH | XXH | xB 
xxE XH xe) XXH XB | XX | Xe 
sis si sisic«vis 

















Look for your tractor— 
find the right oil and save money 


You no doubt realize that your tractor is costing you too much for 
repairs, carbon removal, high fuel consumption and depreciation. 


But have you realized their cause? Tractor owners should know that 
high operating costs are usually due to faulty lubrication—the penalty 
of using wrong oils. 


How can you be certain of obtaining the <j oil for your particular 
tractor? Follow the ‘Sunoco Lubrication Guide”. It tells you the type 
of Sunoco Motor Oil that will lubricate your tractor efficiently and save 


you money. 


Use Sunoco exclusively and you will be amazed at the increased 
power you get on less fuel and oil—at your freedom from repairs—at the 
greater service value and longer life of your tractor. 


Sunoco has the body and stamina to maintain compression-tight, leak- 
proof cylinders even under the intense heat of a tractor engine. Sunoco 
eliminates the trouble and expense of carbon because it leaves no sticky 
residue in the cylinders to form hard carbon deposit. 


Buy your Sunoco in 15, 30 or 50 gallon faucet-equipped steel drums 
and use it also for your passenger car, truck and farm machinery. The 
money you save on oil, fuel and repairs alone will surprise you. 


Make certain, however, that you get genuine Sunoco of the types de- 
signed especially for your particular equipment, as shown in the “Sunoco 
Lubrication Guide’’. 


Every owner should have a copy of ‘“‘Accurate Lubrication" —a booklet 
that tells how to operate your motor equipment with greater efficiency 
and economy. It is free. Ask your dealer or write us for a copy at 
once and give the name and address of the dealer from whom you buy 
oil and other supplies. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 


More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating 
oils per week 





principal cities 


Philadelphia 


SUNOCO 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—A wonderful sales opportunity is open to dealers who will specialize in Lubrication. Write for details of the Sunoco Sales Plan 





Branch offices and warebouses in 32 
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CHEAP SHED FOR SHREDDED 
a FODDER 
j Last year I desired to shred a ten acre 

field of corn but was perplexed as to a 
storage place for the fodder owing to the 
fact that the place on which I lived was 
short of barn space. Possibly my way of 
solving the problem may carry suggestions 
to others similarly situated. I conceived : UMA  —s 5 ——- . = — 
the idea of erecting a shed-like structure : : SS eS 
with sides of woven wire fencing and a 
roof of ordinary prepared roofing. The 
idea worked fine and at a relatively small 
expense I provided a structure that held 
the output of the ten acre field. This is : > a 
how I built it: : 

' I procured a number of straight re 

a) seven or eight inches in diameter at the 

j small end and about fourteen feet long. ed: wood—»o't warp, won’t rot 

[hese I planted about two feet in the 

ground like ordinary posts and about six 


ON SAD pp MEU WA, 


itt -. 





















cost ought not to exceed $35. 
; the fodder is well tramped as itis blown 
t in, a shed of this size will easily hold the 
fodder from ten acres of ordinarily 
heavy corn.—E. L. 





feet apart forming the studs of a wall —It makes more durable tanks, irrigation pipes and 
thirty feet long and twelve feet wide. t h : bl i] fr . ap. 
: On the front side the posts were aligned roug S, more serviceabies Os om every point of view— 
to stand about twelve feet high and on and it costs no more than interior materials. 
he back about fourteen inches lower 
: he ees . Tr 
s . tops - the pe pre a se Redwood's resistance to silage-acid is well known— 
o line and were slightly notched to give : “4: 
nu good rest for 2x4 rafters, no plates also its unequalled durability when exposed to the 
being used. The top was sheathed with weather or to moist earth. Redwood is protected by 
very cheap ~oaras anc coveret wi = . 
' 3-ply prepared roofing. The roof was nature from decay and from the attacks o insects. 
made 20 08 to project about fon inches The walls of a Redwood silo are non-conductors and 
over the eaves » 
\s previoulsy mentioned the sides were the heat generated is retained, insuring perfect silage. 
made of woven wire fencing. n the main J 
liscarded fencing was used. This was Tecan pe San weny enn cr meron with 
stretches rery : anc as staple : . 
| sci vo, Hight ou tas seulel|] out difficulty. The Redwood staves are clear, light, easy 
wired firmly together so as to permit no to handle. Ask your implement dealer to help you com- . 
Ge hited prathen E vom yates F gente Redwood tanks and silos with other materials for 
28 inch fencing) were omitted in order t cost, maintenance cost and durability. 
§ to funish a feeding place for the animals. os 
Over this opening wood slats were fas- Redwood has no equal for the special uses to 
toned a the same being suffici- ewhich it is adapted, and for these uses the avail- 
ently wide apart to permit cows to Insert . we 
their heads. As the animals ate their able supply is adequate or generations. Mean- 
way back the fodder was forked down so while, according to U. S. Forest Service Bulletin 
that there was always an abundance 38, merchantable second-growth Redwood is 
available. My six cows fed from this producedin less than60 by 
shed almost exclusively from November — 
to the latter part of March. Handled natural growth , from the stump. 
i in this way I considered my fodder a | q - 
, splendid investment. Si JA Js 
A It takes but a short time to erect a = 
i shed of this kind. I built the one above i 
described in a little over two days. Usual- 5 
ly old or discarded fencing may be found y a A 
; for the sides. The roof is the most 
x expensive part and must be well made 
q in order that the shed may not leak. 
; For a shed of the above dimensions, 
by exclusive of labor, the entire money 
re And if aa 
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AID FOR THE FARMER 


Continued from page 14 
cessful farming the present crisis will mt 
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repeated again and again. BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
: If advertising will sell matches and | | 1900 ClevelendAve. Milwankee, Wis. 
mines, tractors and trucks, and shoes |] gasy PAYMENT Send pe 
. and shirts, why won’tit sell cotton and FTO pcan foc Peas meonines Tee 

cucumbers, beef and butter and hay and | Pant siegoars for cash (Write 


the ad. 





hominy? It will; I know it will because | 
we have tried it. 


What a roar would go up all over the § 
United States if Henry Ford should 
pease — ro a See HANDY Bort. 
iim in selling his output, yet Henry Forc ON e 
4 . Rigs. us Engine or Saw Outtit you can 
WAG use, and we quote you special, 


has as much right to demand govern- 
s , wide tires, make 
stesi, Trandling easier, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
pish W regis to Ot eae aed 1617 Gakiand Ave, Hansas 
pent Fe. 








re should we one. 
fog Saws Tree Saws and Ly ye 
T 








Printer’s ink will not cure all farm ills 
but it will certainly help the worst o 
all—marketing.—R. A., Okla. 


ment aid in marketing as the farmer. 
1617 Empire Bidg., 
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HOW WE SOLVED THE WATER 
SUPPLY PROBLEM 

We have worked out for our farm 
a water system which we think is one of 
the simplest, cheapest, and most reliable 
farm systems possible. It has the added 
advantages of being simple to operate 
and of requiring no expensive machinery 
to be looked after. 

The main features of the system are 
a deep well with a windmill, a supply 
tank, and an overhead tank in the house. 
The supply tank is made of concrete, 
built with circular forms, and its wall 
is nine inches thick. It is twelve feet 
in diameter and eight feet deep, so that 
it will hold full a week’s supply of water 
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on a 320-acre farm. It is built partly 
above and partly below the ground so 
that there is no danger of the water 
freezing in the tank or in the pipes 
leading therefrom. 

As on many farms, the house is situated 
upon the highest part of the premises. 
For this reason the supply tank was 
located near the house, with the pipe 
line between the tank and the well 
passing by the house. This enables 
two lines of pipe. to be branched off 
from the main line into the basement of 
the house, both of which connect with 
the overhead house tank. A separate 
pipe from the house tank leads the water 
to various parts of the house. As shown 
by the diagram, the house tank cannot 
be flooded. 

The windmill supplies the water for the 
tank and at the same time puts it under 
pressure so that no other pressure system 
is required. : . 

This system has a single pipe line 
running from the windmill to the supply 
tank. This line including the connecting 
lines to the house tank is two and one- 
quarter inch pipes. Pipes which branch 
off to stock tanks and hydrants are 1 
inch pipes. They are all laid below frost. 

Water can be —— to the house 
tank or supply tank at any time when the 
wind is blowing. The gate valve, as 
indicated, governs this. 

A double pipe line might have been 
used, in which the inlet pipe from the 
mill to the tank was separate from 
the outlet pipe to the hydrants located 
about the yard. If this had been done 
all the water could have been sent thru 
the house tank, thus having it filled with- 
out the necessity of turning any valvé. 

With the single pipe line system, when 
the gate valve is closed, water cannot 
be tained thru the barn hydrants 
from the supply tank. When the house 
tank is full the gate valve must again be 
opened to permit the water to flow thru 
the hydrants. Ordinarily, however, we 
do not find this a great disadvantage, 
and the system is very satisfactory. 

‘ A float, in the supply tank, with a 
rod “and a white flag attached enable 
ithe men at the barns to tell, how full 
tthe supply tank is so they can turn the 
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Save one-third 
of your fuel 


Send for the free book that tells how ARCOLA 
gives hot-water warmth at less than 
the cost of a hot-air furnace or stoves 


be your house heated by 
hot-air furnaces or stoves? 
Is it too hot in some rooms 
and too cold in others? 

You should at least know 
the facts about ArcoLa—the 
new hot-water heating plant 
for small homes, built by the 
same company whose larger 
heating slants warm man- 


sions, cathedrals and even 
the White House itself. 


ARCOLA 
burns any kind of fuel 
Ancora is different from any heating 
plant you have ever seen. As hand- 
some as a fine phonograph, and cost- 
ing hardly any more, it can be in- 
stalled in the living-room, dining-room 
or kitchen, filling it 


Arcota burns any kind of fuel: hard or 
soft coal, wood, coke, gas or oil. No 
running water is needed. ArcoLa can 
easily be filled by bucket, the same 
water being used over and over. 
And so scientific is its heating plan 
that it will positively pay for itself 
in the fuel it saves, as against a 
hot-air furnace or stoves. 


Merely clip the coupon 
and mail 


The Heating Contractor near you is 
an agent for Ancora and can tell you 
how surprisingly little it will cost 
installed in your home. See him on 
your next trip to town. -Meanwhile 
sit right down and send for your 
copy of the Arcota book. 

t shows how Arcoza can be in- 
stalled in a 4, 5, 6 or 7-room house 
without the slighest disturbance. It 

contains the ex- 








with warmth. 
American Radi- 
ators, connected 
with it, carry 
its even healthful 
warmth to all other 
rooms. And the 
kitchen tank, also 
connected, insures 
an abundance of hot 
water for washing 





perienees of ArcoLa 
owners and is illus- 
trated with repro- 
ductions of paint- 
ings in full color. 
Send today for 
this booklet. Be- 
gin this winter to 
put into the bank 
one-third of the 
money you have been 
putting into the fire. 





and bathing. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


South Michigan Ave., Dept.F-37, Chicago, III. 
Branches and Showrooms in principal cities 


nates —— ee eee ee lel eee 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, Dept. F.37, 816 South Michigas Ave., Chicago, Ill 


By mail and without obligation, send me your free book about Aarcora. 
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mill in or out of gear.—G, T., Ia. 
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KEEN 
KUTTER 











Look for this 


trade-mark on 
tools and cutlery 


You can select tools 
and cutlery of the high- 
est quality with the skill 
of an expert mechanic if 
you will make sure that 
the article you buy bears 
the KEEN KUTTER 
trade-mark. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Standards are so high 
that KEEN KUTTER 
goods will please you no 
matter how critical and 
exacting you may be. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


of QUALITY 
aes & PRICE 
Cc. SIMMO: 


is forgotten, *’— 


Trade-mark Registered 
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1 each localit 
ase andin 
Mel Extra-Ply and Cord T 


Make money part or ful] time 
eapitalor cuperioase needed. 
LRANTE 





912 North Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo, 


MOTORCYCLES AND PARTS 


Guaranteed a verin @ 
tric Harley 00 for sis 


Lnvticess et at B10 

models, $125.00 for 1916. $160.00 for 1917 

190.00 for 1918 15,00 for 1919, = 
or 1920, $275.00 for 192 $50.08 jeposit 
with order from this ** ¥ 

Three cent stamp for tale <erare 
tive “Circular mp t of an, Davidsons, 
In diana, Excelsiors at upwards. 
¥ Shipped on approval 








0.00 
Liberty bonds ac- 
cepted at full face value 


Rapid service on 1902 to 1922 Har Dav- 
idso’ a pert. One hundred page ‘‘Catalog 
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WISCONSIN cyc.e SALES co. 

















ve. 
Onacet rie aty Dealers fa the Northwest 
Men wanted to 


NEW SELLING PLA supply con- 


sunier demand for our Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, 
Dried Fruits, Coffee and other staple Groceries and 
Paints, Roofing,;Aluminum ware and. Automobile 
Oils. yEntirely new plan. Not one penny of in- 
vestment in goods required. No experience neces- 
sary. Our men are making big profits and have 
& permanent repeat order business. ddress 





A 
HITCHCOCK-HILL CO... Dept. 201, Chicago, ir. 
Reference Any Gank or Express 


Company 
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Signed inquiries will 
by mail if three-cent At. is enclosed. Ad- 
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dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau," 
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SCALE IN RADIATOR 

What can be put in a radiator to take 
out the scales which come from using hard 
water in the radiator?—A. 8. N., Ill. 

Prevention is more simple than cure in 
the case of scalein the cooling system of 
the car, and rain water or any soft water 
always should be used if possible, or the 
use of a soda solution each month where 
the water is hard will prevent trouble. Once 
a radiator and the rest of the system is 
sealed up, a good way of cleaning it is to 
dissolve one-half pound of lye in five 
gallons of water. Strain thru a cloth, fill 
the cooling system with the solution, and 
run the motor for five minutes. Draw 
off the solution, fill the circulating system 
with clear water again, run the motor 
again, and draw off this rinse water; fill 
the radiator with fresh soft water. Or 
you can use ordinary baking soda, mixing 
a half pound in four gallons of water, dis- 
solving the soda thoroly in warm water 
before filling the radiator with the solu- 
tion. If the scale is very bad, it would be 
a good plan to run the soda solution thru 
several times to remove the whole scale 
deposit. We would not advise stronger 
chemicals than lye. 


INOCULATING A REPLANTING OF 
ALFALFA 





I had a good stand of alfalfa on a field 
two years ago. When I planted it I 
inoculated. I am going to return the field 
to alfalfa and I wondered if it would be 
necessary to reinoculate. Can you inform 
me as to this?—L. T. J., Mo. 

It will be unnecessary for you to re- 
inoculate your alfalfa ground if the soil 


conditions have continued favorable for |s 


the bacteria. This would mean a well 
aerated, well drained soil, containing con- 
siderable humus or organic matter, and 
one that is not sour. If your soil was cap- 
able of producing good alfalfa two years 
ago we would presume these conditions 
are present and that further inoculation 
is unnecessary, altho liming might be 
advantageous. 


DAMP-PROOFING CONCRETE 
BLOCK WALL 

Please tell me how to make the walls 
of my concrete block house waterproof. 
The blocks are 3x8x16 inches and were 
laid right up against the studding and 
lathed and plastered on the inside. The 
blocks were made of one part cement and 
four parts of sand. After the first driving 
rain we found that moisture came thru 
and wet the plaster.—E. S. 

In most houses that are veneered with 
either brick or stone, sheathing is first 
nailed on the studding, then heavy paper 
and the veneer on the outside. With such 
construction*you would not have had any 
trouble from moisture getting thru. If 
your walls are well made with good mortar 
joints the only moisture that passes thru 
is by capillary attraction. Of course the 
condition of the studding or some obstruc- 
tion between the walls might carry exces- 
sive water across. At-any-rate, examine 
the walls very carefully to-see that there 
are no cracks between blocks thru which 
the rain would be b'own. For moisture- 
proofing the blocks, you might try what 
is known as the Sylvester treatment. The 
surface must be both dry and clean when 
this treatment is applied to get best re- 
sults. Two solutions are used; the first 
consists of three-quarters of a pound of 
soap to one gallon of water, and the second 








of a half pound of alum to four gallons of 
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water. Paint the soap wash on when 
at or near the boiling temperature; avoid 
causing it to froth. Allow the soap to 
remain twenty-four hours and then apply 
a coat of the alum solution in the same 
manner. Two coats of each applied al- 
ternately is recommended. The alum and 
soap form an insoluble compound which 
fills the pores in the concrete. Another 
treatment which is effective is to paint 
the surface several times with a solution 
of water glass, known chemically as silicate 
of soda. 


LARD PRESS A GOOD CHEESE 
MOLD 


It is always a pleasure to get letters 
from folks who are anxious that other 
people share their good time and labor- 
saving ideas. We got just such a letter 
from a lady who wanted herself signed 
Mrs. C. T. 

Her idea is to use the lard-press in 
making cheeses. She calls her press the 
“always ready,” and she says it never 
presses the cheese crooked, is very 
sanitary, and is used just like the old- 
fashioned mold. 

The lard-press is equipped with a tin 
cut to fit on the bottom, Se holes 
punched in it. The operator places this 
over the bottom which is ae in when 
lard is pressed. She used. cheesecloth just 
the same as it is ordinarily used, and ap- 
plies the pressure gradually. The press 
is turned down a half hour after the first 
pressing and then a couple of times thru 
the day. 

For small cheeses she uses the one 
— press, for larger ones a two-gallon 
CATCH CROP TO CONSERVE 
NITROGEN 

I have read that catch or cover crops 
should be used so the land will not lie 
bare. It was said that the bare soil would 
lose nitrogen and that the cover = 
would prevent that. Is that so?—N. F., 

The statement you read is asm 
correct. In the processes being carried on 
in the soil the insoluble compounds con- 
taining nitrogen decompose into simpler 
compounds and these in turn are changed 
into what are called nitrates. The nitrates 
are what the crop uses for plantfood. If 
there is no crop present, then the nitrates 
are leached out and lost. Therefore it is 
recommended that a cover crop be planted 
after harvesting an early crop in order that 
as much of this loss as possible may be 

revented, and the nitrogen be stored 
in the crop to turn under and return to the 
soil. A catch or cover crop will also help 
by preventing washing. 


BLOODY MILK 

I want to ask you about a cow. She 
seems to be in good health but she has 
blood in her milk. You can’t tell it when 
milking but it settles in the bottom of the 
crocks. What could be the cause? The 
cow is three years old. Her calf is five 
months and we have just noticed it the 
last few days but it gets worse all the time. 
She gives about seven gallons per day. 
She is of the Holstein breed. Her bloody 
milk is the only thing that I can notice 
wrong. Enclosed find, stamp for answer. 
—O. L. M., Ind. 

Set a sample of milk from each quarter 
of the udder in a separate vessel to 
determine if the blood comes from one 
or all of the teats. We suspect that growths 
in one teat cause the trouble. If so they 
may possibly be removed by operation, 
but if that cannot be done it will be best 
to “dry off’? milk secretion or let a calf 
nurse. Write again if necessary after you 
have made an examination. 








110 Volt 





q JHE services of the Kohler 
Automatic may also be 
utilized for stores... hotels... garages 
DOGS oo... 2 00s MINES coe vveee wireless 
summer homes......+,.. .otl fields 
traveling exhibits ... lumber camps 
and wherever electricity is required 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dealers: Your territory may be 
open Write or wire! 
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$595 ‘rom $750 
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Think what electric power and 
light would mean on your farm 


Think of an electric plant which will not only deliver 
dependable current for cheerful light, but that has so 
generous a capacity that it supplies ample current to 
operate electric household and farm power appliances and 
running water systems! 


That plant is the Kohler Automatic Power and Light, 
which produces up to 1500 watts (two electrical horse- 
power) of standard 110 volt electricity, automatically and 
without storage batteries. 


Cheerful Light; Time and Energy-saving 
Appliances; Running Water 


Ons 
* 
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Think what this would mean on 
your farm. Think of the work 
which could be done by swift elec- 
tric power, instead of the slow, 

monotonous, old-fashioned way. 

The Kohler Automatic will op- 
erate a milking machine, churn, 
separator, feed grinder, corn- 
sheller, wood-saw and many other 
units of farm power equipment. 


Think what this would mean in 
your home: the convenience, 
cheerfulness and safety of electric 
light—in the house, the yard, the 
barn and other outbuildings; the 
use of time and energy-saving 
household appliances, such as an 
electric iron, electric washing 


machine, electric vacuum sweeper. 


Andelectric power from the Kohler 
Automatic will operate a running 
water system, making possible a 
thoroughly modern home with 
kitchen sink and up-to-date bath- 
room, promoting the health and 
well-being of the entire family. 
No more pumping or back-break- 
ing carrying of water from out of 
doors. 


All these economies of time and 
energy are possible with the 
Kohler Automatic — the plant 
which brings to you all the advan- 
tages of city electricity with the 
same convenience. 


Only the KOHLER Automatic gives you all 


these desirable features 


No Storage Batteries to buy and replace. 
Only battery is a small automobile type 
for starting engine. 

Automatic Start and Stop —A turn of any 
switch on the circuit starts or stops the 
engine. 

Standard 110 Volt Current— Permits use 
of standard appliances (110 volt), which 
cost least. 

1500 Watt Capacity—Ample flow of cur- 
rent for both power and light, without 
danger from overload. 


Four-Cylinder Engine, remarkably free 
from vibration, means smooth operation 
and long life. 

Operating Costs Kept Low by automatic 
governor which tapers fuel consumption 
to current used. 

Manufactured Complete in Our Own Fac- 
tory, so that the well-known Kohler 
standards shall be maintained in every 
part. 

Backed by Forty-eight Years of experience 
in the making of quality products. 


KORLER. or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded /873,Kohler,Wis.,Shipping Point,Sheboygan, Wis. 


Boston INDIANAPOLIS 
Caicaco Kansas City 
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DeTrRoIT New Yore 
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DRAINING THE WET SPOTS 

Lack of thoro drainage costs the farmers 
of the middle west millions of dollars 
each year. On nearly every farm there 
are wet spots that only partly produce 
when it is an average year, and when 
there is considerable rain after the ~— 
are planted such spots are entirely 
drowned out. 

An open ditch constructed with a plow 
will often put such low, wet places in 
condition to produce. It is a waste of 
time, labor and seed to plant such places 
year after year only to get an occasional 
crop. 

The above photograph is of a field that 
has such a low spot. 
washes down from the higher land above, 
making it the most fertile part of the 
field, yet it does not produce because it is 
always wet. The corn was planted last 
season over the entire field, but the spring 
rains drowned it out. 

An outlet is the first essential of drain- 
ing such a spot. The aid of surveyor’s 
level will make it possible to locate 
the place for an outlet requiring the 
least ‘amount of digging. When a sur- 
veyor’s level is not at hand a carpenter’s 
level may be used to advantage.—E. W. L. 
Mo. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN | 
The pleas for help continue to come in. 
They will average about one or two a 


week. The work is progressing as fast as | 


we can push it with the funds at hand. 
We do not send a child to the hospital 
for treatment until we have the money 
to pay the costs of treatment. As you 
know, we pay railroad fare for child 
and attendant when the child must be 
accompanied by some one. We pay 
room and board for the attendant while 
with the child. We make this as brief 
as possible, so as to have more money 
for treatment. Then we pay room and 
board for the child while being treated. 
Sometimes we must pay hospital and nurse 
charges, if the c -hild gets sic k. 

Every dollar we receive for this good 
cause goes to pay these necessary 
expenses of the cripples we treat. The 
doctors donate much of their services 


_and we donate all of our work in connec- 


tion with this work. We have the great 
pleasure of knowing that we are the 
means of collecting small amounts from 
all over the United States and making 
these small sums count as one big sum 
that goes to make some cripple walk 
who may have never walked before. 
The sad part of our work is to get the 
pleas for help and answer that wecan not 
give it now A great many are waiting 
for we from us to start for the hospits al. 
And we know that for some it means a 
wait of three or four years, unless we get 


money faster than at any time so far. 
We also know, and try to make the 
applicants realize, that these are hard 
times—very hard times for our farmer 
readers. ‘The money is scarce. If these 


children were starving I know the 
farmers would bury us in a gift of food, 
but when it is money they need, the 
farmers can not sell their products and 
get the money. 

It would surprise you tho to know that 
we keep getting money for these crippled 


The water and soil | 











Tt has enabled us to keep 


children. 
Florence in St. Louis and Ethie in Chicago. 
The report on Florence is not very en- 


But we get splendid letters 
from Ethie. She is doing well, and is 
very happy. I do not dare start another 
crippled child until these are taken care 
of. I wish we could finance a dozen 
children this winter. Wouldn’t it be 
great? But of course we can not. Prices 
of farm products do not warrant any such 
hope. We do look for an increase in the 
funds that will come in from now on, 
as is always the case after the crops 
are harvested. 

Send all contributions to Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, with C. C. 
Fund written in lower left hand corner 
of the envelope—Alson Secor, Editor. 

Since the last report the following have 
contributed: 


Katie Bird and others, Ga., $4; G. A. Somerville 
Colo., $6; No Name, Ohio, $.55; L. B. Broaddus 
Mo., $2.50; J. O. Johnson, No. Dak., $1; Olive 
Coffy, Ohio, $1; Ottilie Ryf, Ind., $5; Lulu B. 
Pierson, Lowa, $10; Mrs. Pardun, Mrs.’ Lisk and 
others, Wisc., $12; No. Name., $1; Lucy M. Mc- 
Dowell, Minn., $2.22; Pauline Gale, owa, $8; 
Mother of Four, Iil., $1; Nora O. Richardson, 
Iil., $3; J. H. Williams, Kansas, $5; Mre. J. E. 
Connor, Okla., $5; Rachel Edson, Kansas, $1; 
Mrs. P. O. Brown, N. M., $10; “‘Busy Bee Class,” 
pethedint S. S. Class., Calif., $5; Bernice M. 

Volden, Wise., $1; W. H. Pyles, W. Ye $1.19; 


couraging. 


J. N. Wood, Va., $5; G. B. W ‘arburton, N ‘ , $10; 
Annie Hall, Ind. $5; Mrs. Benj. Webb. Gicen 
$3; Byrant Union S. 8. , 8. D., $6.10; A Nazarene, 


$1; L. S. Burt, Kansas., $10; Mrs. Alice Adams, 
N. M., $2; Red Lake g S., S. Dak., $5; He 





Luckow, “Brule 8 S.,” Wis., $10; Stella E. Moh 

Mont., $10; Willard Johnson, Kans., $5; Beatrice 
Myers, Mich., $2; Philip Anthes, ‘Mo., $5; W. 
Eugene Blackburn, Ind., $10; Ne Name, $1; 
Tennessee Friend, $15; No Name, $30; Harriett 
Zieske, Minn., $2; e. Forman, Fla., $5; 

Warren M. E. 8. 8., 8 $18.25; J. L Hobbs, 
Wyo., $5; A Friend, ae $1; Edward Baker, 
Ind., $5; Ida Hammerl, Mo., $1 50; W. E. Shoo- 
bridge, Wash., $2.50; Nebraska Friend, $5; Frank 
Hammond, Iil., $1; I. E. Smith, Ark., $.50; J. 8. 
Rose, Ohio, $5; Margaret Hull, Mo., $5; Jane Deer, 
Mo., $3: Mrs Albert Parish, Dela., 
Anhorn, Minn., $1; Sarah M. Goss, Pa., $5; Mrs. 
Geo. W. Goas., Pa., $2; Mrs. 8. H. W ison, gr $1; 
Mrs. M. J. Wassum, Nebr., $1; Albert H. Leisy, 
Idaho, $5; Mrs. E. J. Smith, Ind., $6, 


A PERIOD OF GREAT PROGRESS 
Continued from page 9 

regarding the developments in the last 
year can help feeling encouraged by the 
progress farmers have made in solving 
two of their greatest problems—the mar- 
keting problem and the farm finance prob- 
lem. They have also made a fight against 
the high freight rates which have been and 
still are a ruinous burden on the farming | 
industry. The progress along this line wd 
not been as distinct thus far as in the case 

of marketing and finance, but the good 

work that has been done and is being done 

is not lost. The problem is a very com- 

plicated one and it is not possible to fore-| 
cast 2 time when relief from high trans-| 
portation costs may be obtained. One 

thing is certain—relief must come and the 

cost of transporting products cannot re- 

main out of all proportion to the value of 

the products. The excellent work that the 

farmers’ organizations are doing cannot | 
fail to be effective in bringing more reason- | 
able transportation costs. 

The things I have mentioned are only a 
few of the big things that farmers have 
accomplished along the line of improving 
the conditions affecting their industry. It 
would take many pages to even mention 








WORTHINGTON 


KEROSENE ENGINES 








MAKE FARM 
WORK EASIER 


PEED it up and make it 
more profitable too, by the 
use of dependable power ma- 
chinery built to fit farm work. 
Worthington Kerosene En- 
gines 1 1-2 to 25 H.P.do many 
jobs and chores more cheaply, 
surely and more quickly than 
can be done by man power. 
Worthington engines are 
untiring, always ready; the 
= is low and they cost but 
ttle to operate. 


Our big, free engine book de- 
scribes the Worthington Engine and 
its many uses fully and will be of 
assistance to you in selecting the size 
and type best suited to your needs. 

It will only cost youa postal card 
to get all of thedetails and the results 
will be pleasing and profitable. 


Write for Booklet “‘O”’ 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 


130 Holthoff Place 9 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. R 
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Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that 
eliminates Blew-Qut—Stone- 
Bruise—Rim Cut and enables 
us to sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 158, Chicago or Philadelphia 


Only Down-Year to Pay 
$ rn a 
(23) ‘ If not — 


our expense. Mone one Fefunded.) No, 


30 Days tale.” Write FREE book vee , 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO. < 
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the many smaller, but exceedingly impor- 
tant, accomplishments. 

Necessity is a hard driver, but under 
the spur of necessity, the farmers have 
tackled great problems which in the past 
they have entrusted to others. They have 
gone about their new tasks in a sane, 
business-like manner that has not only 
astonished the leaders in other lines of 
business, but has won their respect. Of 
course, there are those who have profited 
at the farmers’ expense and who do not 
welcome the new movements, but if the 
opposition offered by selfish interests: is 
effective, it will be because the rank and 
file of farmers do not stand by their own 
movements, but play into the hands of 
opposition. c 

The important thing just now is to “sit 
tight and not rock the boat.” One of the 
great dangers is the expectation of results 
in a much shorter time than it is possible 
to obtain them. Efforts are being made to 
create dissension within the ranks of farm 
organizations and thereby disrupt them. 
Those who are interested in defeating the 
farmers’ movements. will make every 
effort to make it appear that they are not 
succeeding and to minimize the results 
that are being obtaiz.ed. Dissatisfaction 
among the farmers themselves furnishes 
the most effective kind of ammunition to 
their enemies with which to fight their 
movements, 

If everyone who feels inclined to be im- 
patient with the progress that is being 
made would just compare the results that 
have been obtained in the last ten- or 
twelve months with results of a similar 
nature in the last ten or-twelve years, his 
pessimism would turn to optimism. The 
problems of marketing various kinds of 
farm products, of providing the kind of 
credit facilities that will serve the needs of 
farmers, of obtaining equitable transpor- 
tation costs, and a number of other great 
economic problems are too big to be solved 
and the solution put into full operation in 
the space of a few months. Naturally there 
are honest differences of opinion as to the 
best methods for solving most of the prob- 
lems, but if everyone insists upon his own 
particular method and fights all other 
methods, the problems will not be solved 
to the satisfaction of farmers. Failure to 
agree upon the things they need and want 
and failure to stand together in their de- 
mands have been the principal obstacles 
in the way of obtaining for the farming in- 
dustry the consideration it deserves. "The 
remarkable progress of the last few months 
is directly attributable to the fact that 
farmers got together. The big question 
now is, will they stick together. If they 
will, and pursue the sane, constructive 
course along which they have progressed 
for quite a distance, it will not be long 
until the, farming industry in this country 
is pl upon a more sound and substan- 
tial basis, which means a more safe and 
profitable basis, than it has ever before 
occupied. The loyal and active support of 
the rank and file is essential. Dissatisfac- 
tion and dissension in the ranks will be 
fatal. There never was a time when it was 
more important that farmers keep in close 
touch with the great movements that are 
in progress and be well informed upon the 
important issues affecting their interests. 


The doctor can bury his mistakes, the 
dentist can plug his up with gold and 
charge it to the patient and the lawyer 

»ts a chance to try his case over when he 

nds an error, but with us it is different. 
When we make a mistake we have to 
climb the barbed wire fence and get over 
on the other side to make things right 
with our customers—we can’t ask him 
to do it. The little extra care and at- 
tention necessary to do things right are 
therefore very important.—Selected. 
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Make Your Driving 
_ Easier and Safer 


Plate glass in your windshield makes 
your eye and your hand sure. Through 
it, you see things as they are—and not dis 
torted. You get clarity of vision that yap 
can’t get with ordinary glass. 


Clear vision means safe driving? It 
means correct judgment at all fimes. 
There aren’t any waves in platefélass— 
nor any bumps and hollows. doesn’t 
multiply objects nor make theflandscape 
repeat itself, 


The modern show windéw is set with 
plate glass, so goods are gown to the best 
advantage—with the eyf undeceived. Ap- 
ply the same princip}é in replacing your 
motor-car glass w accident breaks it. 


Pirate Grass MAS UFACTURERS of AMERICA 








Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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y PAYS TO SHRED FODDER 
fully convinced that it pays to 
and fodder rather than to feed it direct 
from the shock. Cows are very fond of 


shredded fodder and will thrive upon 


it often quite as well as upon hay. If 
there is a supplementary ration of oats 
er ground feed they will sustain their| 
flow of milk remarkably well. To be of | 
the best value shred ea fodder should be | 
perfectly dry when stored and should 
also be absolutely sen from overhead 
leaks. Moldy fodder is objectionable | 
from every standpoint and is usually} 
refused by animals even though they may 
be very hungry. 

It does not cost a great 
husk corn by shredding than it does to 
husk direct from the shock. Last fall I 
husked ten acres in this way and the 
entire cost but slightly exceeded $60. 
The cost of husking it in the usual way 


would have been in the neighborhood of | 


$ Thus at an additional cost of only 


about $15 my fodder was put into a much 
more serviceable form and at the same 
time, was removed entirely from the field, 
. g a treme ndous lot of dis wreeable 
winter hauling. All other conditions 
being dulv considered it is assuredly 
much wiser toshred fodder than to handle 
in the old-time way.—E. L., la. 


DELAYED PICKING WASTES CORN 


Many farmers postpone their corn 


picking until late in December giving 
as their reason that the corn will be muc 
s ler if allowed to stand in the field 
iditional time. The writer’s experi- 
ence is that this is a wastef u procedure 
Usually a stalk field furnishes food for 
but short time in the f: n The fall 
d initial winter winds destroy the 
corn blades thus wasting the best part of 
the s field. Often turning in a month 
earlier vuld enable the animals to get 
t best of the field before the bad | 
\ r sets in It is questional le that 
the additional dryness of the corn is a 
fair recompense for the loss of such a 
l ‘ iount OI good feed. The writer’s 
s to get his corn out just as soon | 
» in order to get a much larger 
f the stalk field before the snows 
shut the animals out E. L. 
FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Contin i from page 5 


e bi which the House passed 


ks ago is still in the melting pot. 


Not intil no Senate Committee on 
Finance has overhauled the bill will the 
count now the extent of the tax bill 
d by the House the bill provides 

ning off some $500,000,000, but 

ef now is that the cutting was 

ry i does not square at all with 
the-estimated expenditures for the current 
year In the form it reached the Senate 
the excess profits tax was repealed, effec- 
tive next vear; the income tax exemption 
fer each dependant was increased from 
2200 to $406. the nuisance taxes, like the 


soda fountain tax, was repealed; the higher 
taxes were deereased from 65 percent 
to 32 percent and the flat tax on corpora- 
ns was increased 
1216 percent. 
Indic itions now are that the Senate will 
restore the cut made by the House. In 


that case the question of new taxes to re- 
place the excess profits tax will figure 
prominently. he possibility that the 
sales tax, a tax of $10 apiece on automo-| 
biles, a three cents stamp tax and a tax on | 


bank checks will be revived is causing 


worry to the agricultural element, which | 


opposes all these new forms of taxation 


deal more to 


h} 


from 10 percent to} 
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It’s Time Now 
to Order Your Anchor Top 


Learn all about the low cost Anchor Top at 
once. Cold weather is just around the corner. 
Write us and be prepared for country driving, 
in chill rains and biting winds. 


An Anchor Top fits your car as if cast in the 
same mold. It gives it the cosy comfort of a 
fine sedan or coupe. Crystal glass door windows 
raise and lower noiselessly. Doors fit and oper- 
ate perfectly. Upholstery is in fine whipcord; 
illumination from a handsome dome light. 


Let us send you prices, and photographs, of the 
top designed for your car. These show it 
mounted, precisely as your dealer will install it 
on your car. We will send you his name. Be 
sure to mention your car’s make and model, 
You cannot afford delay. Write now. 


The Anchor Top & Body Co., Cincinnati, O. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
Anchor Winter Tops are made for: 
Ford | J Dodge Brothers_ Buick Reo 

iWillys-Knight Overland (_ Essex 
Maxwell) Chevrolet Mand others 


Coupe &Sedan Tops In list above, check your car, write 


] 














year, model, and your name and 
address in margin of page, and mail 
to us for particulars. 


CANADA 


S CCES 
zeit Farm Lands 
Free nook Ty I @ pedis yep 
Se oe 
topay => 


grain, and stock lands 
Address Land Comnttssioner, Desk 16 


(undeveloped) in the 
Pudson's Bay Company, 


big-crop districts of 
WINNIPEG CANADA 








Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Altterta— 
tracts of 160to64Cacres 
only. Write for free 
book and map today. 











KNOCKS AND SLAPS 
mA on Roo ing loose bearings and squeacks in your car, truck trac- 
tor or in any moving m: oniney ean be easily 
CENTURY Roll Roofing is sold direct trom | cated by you with a KNOK-TECTOR. Don't 
factory to you. High quality at low prices, | £¥¢s8 any more—don't pay someone else to guess— 
Long guarantee.Freight paid.14 shipping points. | eet a KNOK-TECTOR and save yourself time, 
E Send for samples, catalog and bargain trouble, and repair money. Used in hundreds of 
prices. Write today. service stations and fn largest automobile factories for 


4 inspecti Post $5.00.Good oppor tes 
CENTURY MFG. CO. 210 Metropolitan Bidg. E. St. Loui s, I. a ~l iw a ae. : omen Min, © 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming. | 502 Congress Street, Dept. C., Portland, Maine 
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The only certainty now is that the revenue i - 
bill will be passed long before the tariff > 
bill, the chances being that the latter will 
not emerge in the Senate before the spring 
of next year. 

A Plea for the Sheep Industry 

C.J. Fawcett of Chicago, director of the 
wool marketing division of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation appeared re- 
cently before the Joint Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry to warn that if the 
sheep industry continues to decline as at 
present the American consumers of mutton 
and wool will soon be compelled to depend 
on foreign production. 

“It is estimated,” he said, “that 80 
percent of the western growers have lia- 
bilities greater than their assets and this 
spring flocks were mortgaged at $6 to $12 
a head. We have a year and half supply of 
wool on hand, prices are only one third of 
those of a year ago, freight rates are al- 
most prohibitive, and wool growers did 
not participate in the advance of prices 
during the war to the extent enjoyed by 
many other producers. And now that a 
tariff is being written we find that it pro- j 
vides many times more song eng eg? the 
manufacturer than it does for the wool ° ° ° 
growers. We are demanding that the per- Big Cuts Have Been Made In the Prices 
manent tariff be rewritten to give the ° 
flockmaster the protection recommended of International Motor Trucks. 
by the Tariff Commission of thirty-three Take Advantage’ of the Fact ' 
and one-third cents per pound on cleaned 3 


. . 
wool. instead of twenty-five cents as now and Invest in Econom- 4 
provided by the Fordney bill. The Ford- ° . ie) 
ney tariff is a mirage which is unjust and ical Hauling : 
discriminatory. 


* 

? 

F 

“The sheep industry would be bank- one . iF 
rupt if forced to liquidate, and this con- T ODAY progressive farmers are placing old \ 
i 




















lh eg ne 


farming methods on trial. Value must be | 
proved or the old must go. In these times q 


dition arises out of no mismanagement of 
its own. The capital stock of the sheep- 
men is being wiped out by the compulsory 


marketing of ewes and lambs. The num- of high costs the wastes of past years must 
yer of sheep marketed during the first six Oe. me f- 
months of 1921 were 1,400,000 in excess of fall by the w ay side. 7. 
the heavy shipments during the same i : 4 
period of 1920. The liquidation from the In the search for economies, the always-im- . 
ranges of the west greatly curtaius the , : : 23 ;: 
tule tannin, aad is release aaa portant work of farm hauling is be ing rigorously j 
apparent. Feeder sheep and lambs mov- revised. On many farms, /nternational Motor . 
ing from nine principal markets to the - : if 
cornbelt the first seven months of this year Truck haulage has already ushered In & new era * 
were 62 percent less than last year.” of energetic movement--of time-and labor-saving 

Offers to Take Over Nitrate Plant efficiency. j 


The War Department still has under 
consideration the offer of Henry Ford for 


the purchase of Muscle Shoals and up to By this transportation short-cut, stock is 








the present time has had no other offer : : rs ck. 
that is worth considering. Mr. Ford pro- marketed in less time and with less shrinkage 
poses to stake a 100 years lease on ithe crops are hauled when prices are right--supplies 
‘ilson am and electric installation : : 2. . 
which when complete will cost $28,000,- ane delivered promptly when needed hard haul 
000, it is estimated. After a short time he ing jobs are made easy and long trips short. 
will pay 6 percent interest on this sum and 
y woe aap Lach Seed of 100 tear. of both The fact that Jnternational Motor Trucks are 
He will purchase the nitrate plant and the product of a concern that has a broad-as- 
equipment for $5,000, and will con- ; : ; ; 
a operate Soe Yaund adtaashy waak agriculture reputation for fair dealing, good value, 
for the production of fertilizer compounds and the production of dependable labor-sav- 
as a standby for government explosives in . : : 
oan at tan, ie coach is ing farm equipment, should be ample assurance 2 
profits of the fertilizer plant to 8 percent, that these trucks will in all cases provide low- 
an independent y of representatives o ; ; 
farm organizations to certify to this cost hauling Service, 
maximum. . . 
Gifford Pinchot, in a criticism of the Recent price reductions range from $100 up 
Ford offer, says that the offer to provide to $900 per truck. The sizes range from the a. 
nitrate for the farmers should be made 1500-lb.Speed Truck to the heavy-duty 10,000 | 
clear beyond doubt and the Secretary of Ib. truck, and there is a style of body for 
War has also intimated that there must be 3 a - y y 
modifications of some of the provisions of every hauling requirement. Take advantage 
the offer if it is to be accepted. of the lower prices: See the dealer or write us. 


Census Shows Decrease In Wool Production 


Final figures of the Bureau of Census INTERN ATION AL H ARVESTER COMPANY 


reveal a decrease of 20.9 percent in wool 


production in the United States in the : 3 
decade 1909-1919. The wool produced in = ——, 

1909 totalled 289,419,997 pounds, while the (Incorporated) 

crop ten years later—1919 being selected Chicago U.S.A. 


—was only 228,795,191, a decrease of 
60,624,786. The states showing the largest 
decreases during the period were Wyom- 
ing, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio and 
Michigan in the order named. 


Branch Houses in 92 Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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at fifty cents a bushel. Three or four 
a ago I visited the old farm, which we 
ad sold during the winter of "1909, and 
of the hundred or so trees, less than a 
fifth remained. Along twenty miles of 
road I saw but one orchard that was in 
what could be called fair condition. 
Since then all that region has been visited 
by the canker worm, and still more trees 
have been destroyed. 

Just this summer I traveled over 
| twenty-five hundred miles thru some of 


M U ST WE DO WITH 0 UT APPLES? Mig By Ba 











~ ROBLEM: If a single decade shows] in a few years, but will it take care of | fruit, it must be granted, yet occasionally 
a deerease of twenty-four percent | any one else’s? there was a farmer who had plenty of 

in the number of bearing apple trees,} We spoke of the great reduction in| fruit for home use and possibly a little 

to sell even when his neighbors were 


how many years will it be before no one} the number of trees in the United States 

A will eat apples? right at the beginning. That doesn’t tell| without. Invariably, he was a man who 
' Of course, the day when there will be} the whole story. There has been a great'| takes care of his orchard. The reason for 
‘ no apples will never come as long as the | increase in some of the states where |thisisclear. The men who take the best 
taste of people for fruit remains the same | fruit raising is the big business and a| Of care of their orchards were able to make 

q as today, but the fourteenth census has | correspondingly greater decrease in regions |the most of even the meagre few fruit 
; some figures that ought to be eye openers | where fruit can be raised, but isn’t. | buds that escaped the freezes. Therefore 
4 to the man with a thought for the future. | Towa has lost almost half her bearing trees | they got some fruit for themselves. But 
: It is hard to realize that today there are | in the last decade—over forty-eight per- the men whose trees were dead and d ing 
23.8 percent fewer bearing apple trees | cent; Llinois has lost almost the same | are going to do without this year an for 

‘ than there were in 1910, yet according to | proportion; Kansas has gone. from almost | years to come unless they do one of two 
things. Either they will have to spend 

hard earned dollars for their fruit or the 


the 1920 census figures, it is a fact. In|seven million bearing trees to something 
1910 there were over one hundred fifty-} over a million and a half: Nebraska has 

three-| will have to pay some attention to their 
orchards. 





one million trees within the boundaries of | lost over two-thirds: Missouri, 
United States; in 1920 there were a | fifths; and so on thru the list of most of 





our 
little over one hundred fifteen million. | the states where trees will bear if given|I spoke a moment ago of the man 
And that is not all. In 1910 there|a fair chance. who said it is cheaper to grow corn and 
was almost sixty million buy his apples. I met 
young apple trees not one of these men last 
year at a county fair, 





yet bearing; In 1920 there 


were few more than thirty- and he certainly put up 


a good argument in favor 





-. six million Something 
‘1 certainly must have hap- of —_ and hogs. —— 
ened to these. It cer- in the same breath he 
'; pened looks like someone branded a neighbor as a 
- is going to do without a profiteer because the 
apples, or pay a long neighbor was charging 
so much for apples—an 


price for them 1 they are 
to be had it all The law 
of supply and demand 
will turn the trick one of 
these fine days in the not 
too distant future. Then 
the man who has the 
goods to sell will have the 
inside track. But that 
is for the commercial 
orchardist Che fellow I 
ng bout right 


getting it, too—that he 
was making over two 
hundred dollars an acre 
on his small orchard! 
The opportunity to show 
up his previous argument 
was too good to miss. In- 
cidentally this corn and 
pork enthusiast has set 
out a couple of dozen 
trees on a half aere of 
fenced ground, and he is 
taking care of them. I 
believe he has the right 
idea. A few trees well 
eared for will produce 


am think 
now is the man who says 
it is cheaper to raise corn 
and buv his fruit. In the 
face of the growing scarc- 
thru lack of 


itv of fruit : : 
| care of the orchards, is it? plenty of fruit for the 
| Will it be cheaper ten family. 

vears from now? Most farm folks are 


not in a position to care 
for more than a a half 
acre to an acre of orchard. 


I recall talking to a 
farmer who had just sold 











some corn in 1919 for a 
long price and bought his With proper attention to 
apples at fairly low selection that is enough. 
price, but at that the Incidentally, your ‘state 
man who had the apples experiment station or your 
made a bigger profit per state agricultural college, 
acre than the corn grower ean tell you what varicties 
This year he san are best for you. Just drop 
neighborhood one farme1 ; ; them a line. 
who | n the be A PUZZLING QUESTION Also do not forget that 
ca rehard has “Our apples at home are as fine as you'll see, your farm paper wants to 
sold over a hundred dol- An this was a very good season, help you, and if you will 
: An’ so I am wondering why it should be =) 3 - “ 
lars worth of apples to That other folks’ apples taste better to me,— write there you can find 
his less careful neighbors rhe ones us boys swipe! What's the reason?” out the best sorts of fruit 
fror just fifteen trees! a=itetin Med for your district. , 
And ar r man in the You may not be in a 
| real commercial orchard 





section; you may not have 





ove i 
on his acre and a half the best location for an 
hard with a short crop. He is getting} Now what is the meaning of this| orchard; yet it is hardly likely that you 
ng price r his stuff for two reasons. | decrease in trees coupled with the in-| cannot grow enough fruit on your farm 
The first that it first class fruit;}crease in population? Just one thing:! to more than supply the home provided 
the second reason ts that his neighbors do | Searcity in the future. Not only is this you do twot hings: Plant an orchard and 
not have home orchards, even for their | shown by the figures of the United States | then take care of it right. 
( Incidentally the county} census. A little trip along the country | —— — 
gent said that four or five of the near| roads of any of the states named will What is the farmer’s cost of production? 
ighbors have : dy signified their | show all the figures indicated. Fourteen | Not money alone, but a life-time, perhaps, 


intention of putting out a few trees,| years ago we harvested apples enough | of pl: inning and hard labor. The “lean 
enough for their own use and nothing | from our little home orchard of a hundred | times” of past years must be considered 
more. This will take care of their problem | trees to supply a half dozen neighbors— | in reckoning his reasonable profits. 
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__ the 
US’ Boot 


Note the special 
** Rocker” last-See 
how the footof the 
boot curves up to- 
ward the toe in- 
stead of lying flat. 
This means that 
in walking the 
boot rocks for- 
ward without ex- 
cessive wrinkling 
at the instep. 











































Millions of farmers 
know this honor-mark 
of quality—the famous 
“U. S.”” Seal. Look for 
it whenever you buy 
rubber footwear. 


The “ Pitch-forward” 
leg—Instead of being 
built straight up-and- 
down, the leg is pitched 
or inclined forward. So, 
instead of sliding and 
chafing at every step, 
it allows the utmost 
freedom of motion. 




















This “spike” side stay, 
backed by the broad 
collar with 6 extra lay- 
ers of rubber and fab- 
ric, keeps the boot up- 
right and springy — 
prevents sagging 
down around the 
ankles. 


At the Instep—8 lay- 
ers of fabric and tough 
rubber mean long life 
combined with 
perfect flexibil- 
ity. 


11 layers here! 
Right back of the 
heelis wherelotsof 
boots give way. The 
“U.S.” Boot has 11 
thicknesses at this point! 
It’s built so as to hug 
the heel properly and 
prevent chafing. 


The heel of the “U. S.” 
Boot has an extra broad 
tread, of highest quality 
rubber. 





Flanged Sole — Extra wear 
is guaranteed by this extra e 
heavy flanged sole. It con- 

sists of a solid single piece of 

rubber that runs clear from 

toe to heel. 


Seventy-five years of experience are behind the 
“U.S.” line of rubber footwear. It is complete with 
a type for every need —all built in the same rug- 
ged, reliable way — for men, women and children. 


United States Rubber Company 








Look for this seal on all 
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A PRODUCER-WHOLESALER OF 
FRUIT 

A farmer, the owner of a nicely started 
fruit farm, walked into his local banker’s 
office. On a slip of paper he had a lis! 
of towns tn his region—ten or twelve. He 
looked these towns up and ascertained 
the merchants in them that were given 
good ratings by the agencies available 
to the banker. He took off the names of 


these. Then he went home and began to | 


write letters 
Not only had the prospects been care- 


fully chosen—the towns had been. He} 


had picked places not too far distant, 
where local production of fruits was negli- 
gible—towns of the “in-between”’ class, 
where the market is neither adequately 
supplied by home producers nor cared 
for by shipped-in produce. The farmer 
wrote letters to the selected merchants 
in these towns where he wished to build 
up retail outlets. He told what fruits he 
grew, apples, grapes, etc., and that he 
would ship on credit, just as the whole- 
saler did In other words, this farmer 
assumed some of the functions of the 








wholesaler. The retailer liked the way 
he wrote. His letter had the right ring, | 
and they argued that a fruit farm willing 
torship to them on credit had faith in the 
quality of the goods. 

The delivered apples, peaches, plums 
and grapes lived up to the promise. As 
his farm production increased, the fruit 
grower added more retail outlets, until 
his fruits were passing to the consumer 
in nearly thirty different towns. He 
adopted the practice of sending regular 
circulars quoting prices to the well-rated 
merchants. The name of his farm came 
to stand for something with consumers. 
His guarantee was lived up to. Eventually 
to meet orders he had to buy and shi 
fruits of neighbors who had similar high| 
standards 

This farmer now, in a space of a very 
few years, is one of the most prosperous 
in his territory. He came shipshape thru 
the 1920 season, which was something 
of a test, disastrous as the year was for 
so many growers. He has a fine. home, 
attrattive to look at and possessing all 
convemences. 

His good management doesn’t end by 
any means with his marketing plan. But 
that plan I think is most significant. He 
speaks of these retail outlets as very 
readily developed and maintained. He 
gives credit today, as he did when he 





began; but since he deals with well-rated 
merchants only his credit losses have been 
negligible. I wonder in how many other | 
farm products it would be practical to| 
work out similar methods? <A vey im-| 
portant point is the kind of market 2 
ships to—not big city markets to which 
great quantities of all kinds of produce 
are flowing all the time, but the small 
places, having little or no home produc- 
tion. J | B. 
FALL PLANTING BETTER THAN 
SPRING 

In a great many sections fallisa better 
time of the year to set out trees and bushes 
than is the spring. As a rule most of us 
have more time to spare for such work in 
the fall and are not so rushed as we are 
in the spring 

I'rees and bushes set in the fall do not 
of course start to grow till spring but 





the earth gets firmly settled about the 
roots und these roots get we ll ‘ stablished 
in the soil. It is almost as if the tree had 
not been transplanted at all for the wounds 
callous over somewhat and the tree is 
ready for growth with the first hint of 
spring, much before it is at all fit to 
do the work of spring setting. We find 
that fall set trees will throw out a fine 
mass of small roots in the spring as the 
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Do you know what constitutes 
a strong constitution? 


To have sound, healthy nerves, completely under 
control, digestive organs that are capable of absorbing 
a hearty meal, means you have a strong constitution! 
Your general attitude is one of optimism and energy. 


But an irritable disposition, frequent attacks of 
indigestion, and a languid depression, indicate your 
system is not in correct working order. 


Probably you are not eating the proper food. 
Probably the nutritious elements- are not being 
supplied to your system in the proper way. 


Grape-Nuts is the wholesome, delicious cereal 
that promotes normal digestion, absorption and elimi- 
nation, whereby nourishment is accomplished with- 
out auto-intoxication. A mixture of energy-giving 
wheat and malted barley comprise the chief elements 
of Grape-Nuts. A dish at breakfast or lunch is an 
excellent, wholesome rule to follow. 


You can order Grape-Nuts at any and every hotel, 
restaurant, and lunch room; on dining cars, on lake 
boats and steamers; in every good grocery, large and 
small, in every city, town or village in North America. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 





tel all aboot itcBres’” Dea’t be any | oc Gecoswans 

about the WITTE. Sold direct-Cesh ingot Write today. Write ¢ . 
11Te Ol 

WITTE ENGINE | WORKS Log and Tree Saw 


1615 @akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 1615 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog Free 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 4? 


d loom 
‘° “J esduad a 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause oe -» It_tells how I 

Free myself after B. N. Bogue, 
1433 Bogue Bidg., 1147 via 6. ui. 30% Indianapolis. 


‘INVENTORS : If you — on yo — 
GET YOUR PATENT", Sena | $10 to $20 BAILY PAID OUR FIRE FRO- 


model or sketch and destription and we will give our | No experience seas teach you free. Write 
Bent ag “* Ratentable nature, RAY BO aTON, Dé. | today. 111 FYR-FYTER BUILDING, DAYTON, O. 


























ground thaws out before the buds even 
start which gives the tree an added 
advantage. It isimportant that we get 
as much root growth as possible if the 
tree or shrub is to withstand the following 
summer’s drouth successfully. 


In setting trees, shrubs and vines in| 


the fall we follow the same general 
planting practices as for spring with the 
exception that we do not prune away any 
of the top or roots. -The pruning 1s left 
till spring as the wounds would only 
invite the frost and disease during the 
dormant period. The root may be slicked 
off with the pocket knife where cut in the 
nursery digging to insure a cleaner wound 
but that is all. 

We find that many of the nurseries do 
a lot of their digging in the fall. These fall 
dug trees are packed and stored in the 
store rooms and cellars during the winter 
for early spring shipments as it is easier 
to dig and store trees at this time. I 
have gotten some trees that had been in 
storage during the winter for my spring 
settings and they almost refused to grow. 
I prefer fall setting since I know the 
trecs have been freshly dug and are still 
healthy and thrifty as when dug. 

After the fruit trees are set the dirt 
should be banked up about the base for 
a foot or so to prevent too severe freezing 
and thawing. This also helps to check 
girdling by the mice and rabbitts during 
the,avinter. A deep litter of coarse straw 
and manure only invites the mice and 
gives them added protection it seems. 
All grass and straw should be kept away 


fram the fall set trees and shrubs and the 


earth bank used instead. 


With the smallerjvines and berry bushes | 


the coarse litter of trash and manure 
may better be used. -This prevents 
heaving of the soil about the late set 
plants and vines to a great extent and the 
soi! readily absorbs whatever plantfood 
clements there may be in the compost. 


—W. L. H., Ind. 


ORCHARDS NEED MANURE 

Trees of any sort are but large plants 
and require food with which to sustain 
their lite processes. The farm orchard, 
whether it. bearsevery year or not, exerts 
a continuous drain upon the soil which 
does not even enjoy the respite which 
comes to the ordinary field through a 
rotation system. Forest trees meet such 
eondition more successfully than do the 
trees_in an orchard for the reason that 
rich moulds are formed by the disinte- 
gration of leaves and other vegetation 
from which the trees gather a large 
amount of food through their intricate 
root systems. 

Professional orchardists appreciate all 
this and give their trees the encourage- 
ment and assistance that is held in barn- 
vard wastes. Many a farm orchard is 
denied the benefit of manuring for the 
reason that the wastes are needed for 
the fields or because of indifference due 
to lack of appreciation of the fact that 
trees as well as farm crops can make 
use of plant foods. The result is that 
farm orchards frequently yield below 
what would have been the case had the 
ground been given a dressing of manure. 

The best time to apply manure to this 
part of the farm acreage is just after 


the crop has been gathered. The waste | 


ean be made to go further if it is not 
spread closely around the trunks of the 
trees but is placed in circular fashion 
under the branches as it is here, of course, 
that the root systems lie. By distributing 
orchard manure at the time indicated, 
there will be abundant opportunity for 
soluble plant-foods to be washed into 
the soil before the next growing season 
and the manure itself will have become 
disintegrated before the next crop is In 
the “trees. Manure distributed in the 
Spring often remains an annoyance to 
those who work in the orchard later in 
the season,—O Ill. 
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Is 5 years the average tractor 
. life? Or should yours last 10, 
15, even 20 years? 

Choose a Rumely OilPull and 
you'll get one of America’s long- 
est lasting tractors. This is proved 
by hundreds of OilPull records 
like the following: 

“Old Number One,” the first 
Rumely OilPull built, is 12 years 
old and still in service. It has 
turned 1750 acres of wild sod, 
5600 acres of stubble and has 
supplied power for 302 days’ 
threshing — over 750,000 bush- 
els. All with a repair expense 
averaging only $16.66 a year. 

OilPulls No.8, No. 9, No. 11 
and hundreds of others have 
built up similar records. For long 
life, low upkeep cost and dav in 





he 


How long should a 
tractor last? 


and day out dependable service, 
probably no records in tractor 
history equal them. 


These remarkable tractor 
records are due to the famous 
Rumely OilPull design. Forover 
12 years this original design has 
stood the test of severest field 
conditions, In that time it has 


not been fundamentally changed. 


True, refinements have been made, 
parts have been strengthened and per 
formance has improved. But there still 
remain such tested features as Triple 
Heat Control, which permits burning 
10c kerosene, distillate, etc.; oil cooling; 
heavy duty motor; spur transmission; 
straight membered frame, etc. 


Your Rumely OilPull dealer is an ex- 
pert in rendering tractor service. He will 
gladly demonstrate these unusual OilPull 
features. See him, or write for new book 
describing the four OilPull sizes. It is free, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., INC. 


La Porte, Indiana 


Serviced from 29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


(H38) 








94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


|_ A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
| brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 

gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
| U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
| sities and found to be superior to 10 ordi- 
nary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal-oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
| on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even to give 
| one FREE to the first userin each locality 

who will hclp him introduce it. Write him 
to-day for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the affncy, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 
T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


HIGHEST PRICES FOR EGGS 
o users ure 
Qe ay te 








tical, guaranteed, te instructions, print- 
ed matter. ads, etc, $2.00. J articulars FREE. 
H. E. MULLIGAN, 515 lit! Charlotte, N.C 


CE~RUMELY 
NEW LAMP BURNS [| ——__} 





When You Move 


When you move from one place 
to another and, of course, you 
want your address on Successful 
Farming subscription list changed 
immediately, do not leave it to 
your postmaster to send the 
address to us. Better do it your- 
self. Let us know two weeks or 
three weeks in advance ofthe time 
you intend to move, and thus be 
sure that you do not missa single 
copy. When writing us about your 
subscription, please sign your 
name the same way itappears on 
your addres? label from your last 
copy of Successful Farming. Be 
sure your route number appears 
in the address. 











eS 
640 ACRES fine farm located 
FOR SALE in center of oll district, 320 acres 
carry oil rights. $5,000 improve- 


ts. Forced sale. Opportunity for live farmers. 
Walter F. Keyes, (O. K. Ranch), Buffalo, Wyoming 
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STORING VEGE- 
ABLES 


At a recent convention of the market 


A POINT ON 
T 





gardeners of Iowa, they had a number of 
experts discuss the storage of sweet po-| 
tatoes, squash and pumpkms. One point 
was brought out that we have thought of 
each year since we were children, but | 
which we never tried out: namely, can we 
cure unripe squashes and pumpkins or | 
sweet potatoes so they will keep? These ex- 
perienced and practical men exchanged | 
opinions and decided that all their trials | 
prove d that these vegetables can be cured | 
to keep well, even if unripe at harvest 
time. Mr. Francis Sestier, one of the 
leading vegetable growers, said that in| 
1917, he had twenty tons of hubbard| 
squash, in which there were not_twenty 
squashes that were really ripe. He held 
them at about 90 degrees Fahrenheit for 
three weeks and gave them a lot of air 
and in his case—for he used an empty 
greenhouse—they had much light. It 
was the air and the warmth that counted, 
however. Mr. Sestier said that all these 
green squashes hardened up and kept 
and he sold them at a big price in March. 

After he cured them, he held them at 
about 50 degrees Fahrenheit. None of 
these vegetables will keep if held cold or 
damp, or if they are not dried out im- 
mediately after harvesting. Irish potatoes 
need to be held cold and we sort of take 
it for granted that all stored vegetables 
like coolness. We can take over right here 
from these professional gardeners a very 
practical lesson. 

The readers of Successful Farming who 
reside in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 
and further south are familiar with these 
facts about sweet potatoes, but not many 
of our big family in the more northern 
arts know that hubbard squash may be 
kept from September to April. 


HONEY “SAMPLES” HELP TO SELL 

With honey markets the lowest they 
have been in years, there are unusual 
reasons why beekeepers should set out 
to sell as much of their production as 
practical, direct. They will get several 


cents a — more. As in all direct 
selling, however, the effort must be 
capable and efficient, or the venture 


quickly loses attrac tiveness. 
In ped lling from house to house, free 


“sampling” is a great help. The pro- 
ducer urges each housewife to “try” the 
honey, without any obligation. He gives 


her a generous sample, pouring into a 
saucer or other small dish she provides. 

\ better “sample” method yet is to 
have homemade candy in which honey 
used. There are many kinds, from 
honey taffy to chocolates with honey 
centres. The honey salesman has eac 
housewife try the honey candy. This 
method not only arouses a desire to buy in 
many who otherwise would not buy, but 
it automaticallywncreases the size of the 
order given, because honey for candy is 
a new thing to many people, and the 
honey purchased will be in an amount to 
cover this new use a# well as old uses. 

Honey used for candy is especially 
economical, of course, this year. Honey 
is so cheap that there is no family that 
cannot afford to use it. 

The sizes in which the honey is offered 
for sale is an important matter. This is 
a year to “push” the quantity purchase. 


1S 
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If you don’t get 26 to 30 miles per gallon 
from your FORD you do not have the 


NEW MODEL L-4 


Kingston Carburetor 


THE NEW KINGSTON MODEL L-4 CAR- 
BURETOR, which is being used as regular equip- 
ment by the Ford Motor Company on its new 
cars, is the biggest step forward in carburetion in 
the last twenty years. Here is the story in brief: 


Tested in all weathers, in all parts of the country, 
more power 
than any other carburetor we ever produced. A 


under all conditions, it produc 


wonderful hill climber. 


Positive and repeated tests insure this mileage: 


Touring Cars 26 to 30.6 miles to gallon. 
21 to 25.4 miles to gallon. 
The New Kingston Model L-4 is provided with 
an entirely 
proving a 
quicker getaway, 


Sedans 


the improved spray nozzle, involvin 

new principle in carburetion, and 
super carburetor. More pe 
economy and power. Fully 


Price $6.00 


y guaranteed. 


cAt Your Nearest Dealer, or Write 


Manufacturers Direct 


Note — Thies carburetor is not sold on extravagant * 
claims, but upon its proved record of actual 
It is guaranteed to do exactly 


performance. 
what we say it will do. 


BYRNE, KINGSTON @ 
KOKOMO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston 


San Francisco 





Cut-eway view of the famous 
Kingston Model L.4, the NEW 
carburetor for Fords—simplest, 
staunchest and most efficient 
carburetor made. 


Co. 





Close-up view of the Kingston 
Model L-4 Spray Nozzle, the 
device that has made better 





Kingston Carburetors are Used by 80 per cent. 
of American Farm Tractor Manufacturers. 


carburetion possible. To be had 
ONLY on the new Kingston 
carburetor 
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Make #15 
to $25 
a day 


and be 
_ y 


doing it 


Gicrportanky fr capable We have an unusual 
Kerosene and Lamps = To 
men of ability we offer a lifetime 7 


terms that practically place mn py for your- 
self and enable you to earn $18 to a day. " 


Wizard ‘‘Quicklit’* burns gasoline aan ~~ wine - 
t for lens cost. “Can't or 
‘or —. cost. Can't get ou 


dina: 


light t of order catch n fire 





The Autorsatic Cleaning Needle—a new invention 
— makes them quick sellers - 


PATENTS Secured) 


— service. Avoid da s delays. Send for 
ecord of Invention” form and ae Book 














ae How to Obtain Fx Satene. Send sketch or 
for examination.Prelimi advice without 
Highest References. Write TODAY. 


ae ae 


Co.202 Ouray Bidg.. Washington.D.C. 








A good plan is to have honey in pint, 
quart and two quart glass jars. The 


jp — =| Farming ads. guaranteed 


Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 
Pe Than Half 
bo Butchers 
— Prices — 





NATIONAL GUANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


After smoking meats, nse for Store House. 
Absolutely Cos and miite proof. Keeps 
meat without sacking. ‘Made in 3 sisas. 


FREE BOOK ty 


Bacon, Sausages and Fish at home. Write for 
get low prices, full information, today SURE! 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
236 McClua St., Bloomington, Ill. 

















pmt. down, Dal i long. time. Wet SBS 
SWIGART LAND CO., ¥-1259, ist Mati. 
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capacity of these, respectively, will be 
one and one-half, three and six pounds. 
The glass jar has its use after the honey 
is consumed; it adds to the economical 
aspect of the purchase. It is a good plan 
to have the honey in bulk, also, and to 
offer it less the cost of the glass jar if 
the customer will supply the container. 

The honey should be priced somewhat 
below retail store quotations. 


A certain amount of honey can be sold |, 


over_the telephone, especially to one’s 
friends and acquaintances, and the friends 
and acquaintances of friends. A road 
sign is a good puller when there is much 
passing of traffic, either trolley car or 
auto. On such signs the price must be 
mentioned. 

This of course, is a year when private 
customers look especially good to the 
honey producer. But private customers, 
of the permanent variety, always add 
substantially to beekeeping profits. So, 
in any effort to sell direct this year, the 
producer should think of himself as lay- 
ing the foundations of a permanent 
direct trade. To sell any substantial 
number of consumers honey a first time, 
always involves a lot of labor and per- 
sistence; the real profits from such 
selling are realized when many of these 
first customers become permanent ones, 
and are sold succeeding years without 
effort, or only a little. 

In some respects, honey is the best 
farm product to sell direct that there is. 
It can be put up in neat, clean receptacles; 
it is of a non-perishable character; its 
season of consumption is year-round; it 
is delicious, healthful. It can be con- 
sidered not as a luxury, but as a staple. 
Its per capita consumption is so low in 
this country that there is ample opportun- 
ity, by aggressive, intensive direct-selling, 
to open up profitable retail markets 
everywhere.—J. B., Colo. 


WATER PROOFING CELLAR 

Will you tell me how I can make a 
cellar floor of concrete moisture proof?— 
C. 8. T., Hl. 

The best way to make a floor moisture 

roof is to thoroly drain the sub-base be- 
‘se the floor is constructed. Provide tile 
drains underneath the floor and just out- 
side the wall foundation to catch the 
seepage from above. After tile are in place 
put & layer of cinders or gravel about seven 
or @ight inches thick, and place the con- 
yeréte on top of this porous material and 
provide an outlet for flushing the floor. 

Iteis not necessary to add any water- 
proofing material to concrete in mixing 
whéré proper precaution has been taken 
in drainage. Use clean material, free from 
iclay and organic matter. Make the con- 
crete at least-as rich as a 1-2-4 mixture, 
‘that.is one part cement, two parts sand 
and four parts of stone. Thoroly mix to 
‘get. the best results and add enough water 
to get a quaky consistency. A dryer mix- 
ture will not be dense. 

For floors and walls that are already in, 
there are a number of treatments to water- 
pros them. The treatment that seems to 

e the greatest success is to apply about a 
one-fourth inch coating of heated bitu- 
minous asphalt material on the floor and 
up the walls when the surface is dry. 
After the coating cools and hardens put 
on a top coating of concrete of abeut two 
or three inches for floor surface and plaster 
the walls with cement mortar. This will 
give an impervious layer of material be- 
tween two layers of concrete. 

This sort of construction is used satis- 
factorily in masonry tanks and is used 
also in underground tunnels: 











Farm folks not only need nearly every- 
thing in their homes and in the way of 
clothing that city people need, but they 
also require machinery ecuipment in their 
farming business. Advertising is a prof- 
itable guide in the selection of all these 
things. 
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Oldfield tires are de- 
signed by a user, tested 
by a user, and proven 
to the satisfaction of a 
user, Barney Oldfield— 
the most merciless tire 
user in the world. 


At least one automo- 
bile trip yearly across 
the continent for the 
past fifteen years is in- 
cluded in the 500,000 
mile total Barney Old- 
field has driven. 


Oldfield Tires are the 
accomplishment of an 
ideal in tire construc- 





built 


rRecaoons tek! OTTAWA MFG. C 

















Users First 


tion. There is perfec- 
tion in the hard wear- 
ing Arrow-head, anti- 
skid tread that bites 
and grips yet rolls with 
the low resistance of a 
triple tread tire. 


Fabric or cord, Old- 
fields have taken a 
place of prominence 
because of their out- 
standing qualities. 


We will so guard that 
quality that Oldfield 
tires shall always jus- 
tify the praise they are 
now receiving. 


The Oldfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio 


Easy to Own a Dependable Ottawa 


Prices Lower Than Ever! 


Prices on famous OTTAWA Engines 
hit rock-bottom! = 


Every owner a booster. 


517B KING STREET 
= UTIAWA, KANSAS. 











Successful Farming advertisements are reliable. They insure a satisfactory dealing for you. 
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BEES IN FALL AND WINTER 

Beekeeping is a somewhat definite 
cycle of activity. Knowledge of the 
needs and responsibilities of each step 
is very important, especially to the 
farmer. Apiary culture fits very well into 
his general activities, especially if he 
understands how to manage his bees with 
least possible effort, and in such a way as 
to take his actual time and attention 
when he is not occupied otherwise. 

The first matter to be attended to is 
the queen. Every colony must have a 
a vod queen as s00n as possible after the 
harvest is completed. Some queens may 
sot have proved entirely satisfactory 
é‘uring the honey gathering period and of 
eourse should be replaced. In fact, 
authorities contend that a queen should 
be replaced every second year, at least, 
on the basis that after that time they 
are not physically able to do the work 
expected of them under present day 
standards. The new queen should be 
laced in the colony at least six weeks 
eine the end of the brood-rearing peri vd, 
which time coincides very well with the 
first frost. This is necessary in order that 
the required number of young bees will 
be raised during the fall. For it is the 
fall raised bees that will be the real life 
of the colony the following spring. Bees | 
reared during the summer become worn-| 
out so they cannot withstand winter 
conditions and give proper support during 
the building period of the next season 
And, as experiments have shown very 
clearly that queens introduced into 
colonies during, the first half of August 
get their colonies in better condition for 
the winter than do even year old queens, 
the importance of tht matter is clear. 

Ample stores of e4 «lent quality are 
essential at this time. Colonies should 
be examined throughout the fall for it is 
often necessary to give them additional 
feed. A colony should never be allowed | 
to have less than fifteen pounds of heney 
in the hive at any time, for under such 
circumstances brood rearing ms Ay cease. 
As the fall advances, it is necessary to 
prepare for the actual winter period, so 
be certain that ample stores are to be 
found in every hive. For best wintering 
a colony should contain at least forty-five 
pounds of sealed honey of first class 
uality. Often poor honey is gathered 
daring the fall and whenever possible 
such honey should be replaced with good 
honey. Nor should one wait too late in 
the fall to make certain that the proper 
kind and amount of honey is in each hive. 

The best method of actual wintering 
must be determined by each bee keeper. 
Sufficient protection in some form must 
be given the colony if it is to go eo the 
winter in the best condition. A colony 
of bees must create its 6wn temperature; 
the ideal temperature of bees is about 
55 degrees. When the winter weather 
remains below this point for a long period | 4 
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Do you discriminate at the dining 
table—or are you thoughtless? 


In thousandsof homes, 
a “line” is drawn at the 
breakfast table. Tea or 
coffee is served for 
“grown-ups” and Postum 
for children. But some 
parents do not discrimin- 


ate. Caffeine and tannin, 
the injurious contents of 
coffee and tea, seriously 
retard the development of 
the delicate nerve tissues 
in children. 


Consequently, instead 
of rich, satisfying Postum, 
children are over stimu- 
lated by the drugs in tea 
‘and coffee; and so may 
grow up irritable and 
mervous. Any doctor can 
tell you that this is a 
great evil and should be 
corrected. 


Although some par- 
ents feel a certain justifi- 
cation for the personal 
indulgence in coffee, yet 
the harm to them may 
be equally serious. It 
may take .a little while 
longer for the drugs in 
coffee and tea to affect 


an older person, but in 
many cases the nervous 
system and allied bodily 
functions will become 
weakened. The surest 
way to avoid such pos- 
sibilities is to quit coffee 
entirely and drink Postum 
instead. The change per- 
mits you to get sound, 
restful sleep. 


Postum is the well- 
known, meal-time bever- 
age. Like thousands of 
others you will like it be- 
cause, in flavor, it is 
much like a high-grade 
coffee. 


Do away with the dis- 
tinction at the table. 
Serve delicious Postum, 
piping hot, to all the fam- 
ily. One week’s trial and 
it is likely that you'll never 
return to tea and coffee. 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those v’ho pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 
There's a Reason 


Hundreds of ease 


WinterCoats,A Blankets shirts shose salneoate, 
fie bl boots .puttees, 


army tents, paulins, all at prices way below cost. 
SEND TOD TODAY AY rostrated: Feontaine pric aon 
MERCHANDISE you can't aff to mias. 


CARNIE-COUDIE C0., P25! 














of time the bees are heavily taxed Mh 


their efforts to bring the temperature to | 
their requirements. Indeed, to do this! 
means energy spent and stores consumed, 
both of which are wasteful. Protection | 
should be given therefore, either in a | 
cellar or out-of-doors. 

Cellar wintering has its advantages, but | 
the celtar should be dry and of uniform | 
temperature. A cellar that is warm 
during the mild weather, and cold in|‘ 
ero weather ‘should never be used. 
rhe cellar should be dark, for bees will 
become restless if light is admitted, even 
if the temperature of the cellar should 
not go below 40 degrees orabove 52 
degrees. The lower temperature will 
require more consumption of stores on 
the part of the bees, and in addition 





New Life for Motors 


“Nu-Life” Piston 
Ring Expanders are 
placed under piston 
rings to restore their 
life. The pod 
stop i 

cure pista 6 8 hon 
increase compres- 
sion, reduce noise and carbon deposits, save oil and 





| gasoline, and give life to the motor, without in- 


stalling over-size rings or pistons Made for 
all types of motors. To obtain best results install 
one under each piston ring. Price 25¢ each. 


Ford Owners: Send $3.00 for a Complete Set 


American Auto Products Co. 
1319 L Street, N. W., | WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Brand New U.S. nina. 
ment Harness 


The extremely short cotton crop in the 
Southwest forces us to sacrifice this 
$114.00 Heavy U. S. Army Combat 
Wagon Wheel Harness for the excep- 
tionally: low price of $49.00 per double 
set, freight prepaid to your station. 
Complete with Copeced Hames, Heavy 3-ply 
triple stitched, Back Bands, Belly 
Bands, Lines, Bind ridles with Reins, Flank 
Straps, Pole Straps, Breeching with turnbacks, 
Lazy Straps and Breast Straps—every piece is 
of heavy selected leather. 

Collars to match $4.00 each, two for $7.50. 
At $49.00 this Harness is going fast. Send 

our order today. Write for price list of other 
Sooguine in Army Goods. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


THE ARMY STORE 


208 So. Houston St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


EWRITER All makes slightly used. $20 
up. Easy ay ments. 5 days 
A xpress prepaid ce-list free 
‘AYNE CO., Rosedale Station, iouotl ity.Kans. 
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ventilation will be needed. A thermom- 
eter should be placed at the center of 
the cellar to get average temperature 
conditions. One should strive to main- 
tain that temperature at which the bees 
are quietest. Colonies should be put in 
the cellar as soon as settled cold weather 
begins and left there until severe weather 
of spring is over. 

There are several methods of providing 
extra protection to the colonies for out- 
door wintering. Additional covering is 
perhaps the idea of all the different 
systems. There are certain advantages 
to wintering bees outdoors. For instance, 
protection can be given earlier in the fall 
and later in the spring and the bees be 
able to fly during the winter. For those 
having only a few colonies it may seem 
an additional expense to provide pro- 
tection, but it is certainly well worthwhile. 


—F. B. Paddock, Ia. 


FARMERS AND FREIGHT RATES 
Continued from page 10 

rate for the more than 700 miles into 
Chicago was less than for the 439 miles 
from Aberdeen to Des Moines. The im- 
propriety from an ordinary financial 
standpoint of that theory is further illus- 
trated by that which was found to be the 
fact by the State Supreme Court of 
Illinois, to wit,—the switching district of 
Chicago is a territory thirty miles long and 
twenty miles wide. It is self-evident from 
this Illinois Supreme Court finding that 
the Chicago terminals are enormously 
costly and the expense of doing business in 
and thru them is very great. The relative 
expense of the terminals at the compara- 
tively smaller places such as Cedar Rapids 
is necessarily and strikingly at variance 
with the enormous expense entailed in the 
terminals at the larger cities, such as 
Chieago and Kansas City. 

“This Aberdeen illustration was con- 
demned by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and a less intolerable and nearer 

ir rate established in its place. 

“The general question of the rates on 
grain and products from South Dakota 
points into Iowa was later anew brot up 
for the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, first by Iowa interests, 
the ease being handled for them by the 
State Commerce Counsel, and the state of 
South Dakota intervened in those cases. 
Then South Dakota filed its own separate 
complaint which in turn was intervened in 
by the lowa interests, so the matter hav- 
ing been fully tried out, briefed, and 
argued, is again before the Interstate Com- 
merge Commission for further determina- 
tion “and betterment. 

“Tn round figures it is our understand- 
ing that about the time that the Iowa 
farmers were cultivating their 1921 corn- 
fields, the consumers of corn in the state of 
New York were paying for corn about 111 
perceitt of the prewar price. The corn 
producing states that have direct access to 
water transportation thru their own lake- 
ports, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were 
obtaining for their corn about 89 or 90 
percent of the prewar price. Iowa was re- 
ceiving about 77 percent of its prewar 
corn price and Nebraska somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 66 percent, which is a 
wide gap from New York’s 111 percent; 
nd that gap prima facie refleets the 
changed transportation rates. In other 
words, the freight has to pay its own 
carrying cost.” 


There would be more sympathy and 
understanding if every business man read 
a good farm paper, and if every farmer 
read a business journal. 














Real foot protection 


good looks and long wear 


HIS high, all rubber arctic, made in six buckle 

and four buckle styles, is waterproof from top to 
toe—better fitting, better looking and lighter than a 
rubber boot. Unnecessary weight has been eliminated 
without sacrificing strength. All the vital points of 
wear are reinforced with strips of tough gum. 


This is the arctic for the automobilist, suburbanite 
and farmer. It is made in gray or red and is a top- 
notch product in every way, made by’ the manu- 
facturers of the famous Top Notch line of rubber 
footwear. 


In buying arctics, rubbers or boots, go to the Top 
Notch dealer in your town. If you do not know his 
name write us today and we'll be glad to send it to 
you. The Top Notch cross on the sole of rubber 
footwear is a guarantee of long service. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. J Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New YORK BOSTON * CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON = FALLS 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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Your Ca 
AtA Big Ravine 


You've always wanted a cap like this. Now 

u make a big saving by ordering direct. 

his genuine Oxford cap at $1.85 sells ordi- 
narily for $3.00 or more. 

This is the “New Oxford” model in latest 
falistyle. Made of fine velvet finish Suedette, 
satin lined, with plaited or plain back. In 
brown, tan, olive, light ; dark gray. Spec- 
ify color, style and size. 


Send No Money 
Pity name and address. Pay postman only 
$1.85 plus postage. Examine it and compare 
with other caps. Money back if not satisfied. 
No argument. 
GASSMAN BROTHERS 
3014-16 E. 92d St. Chicago, Iiltnois 


AIL THIS COUPON 




















BGASSMAN BRG S., 3014-16 E. 92d St., Chicago§ 
Gentiemen:—Please send me,,.,.,..,Caps a8 per 
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This Ford Book shows 
how to locate trouble 
and how to fix it your- 
self. Gives every detail of mechanical con- 
struction, including starting and lighting. 


Shows you how to make repairs the garage man 
charges big money for, Full instructions on up- 
keep. Complete, up-to-date, simple. 138 illus- 
trations, 3 es com; letely indexed for 
ready reference. ritten In consultation with 
Ford Engineers. Covers Ford car, truck and 
Fordson tractor. Send $1.50 for your copy today 
and save money on repair bills. 


FREE Mastrated Catalog 
listing over 100 Practical Mech- 
anical Books for Home Study. 


F. J. Drake & Co. *°74,Michiaen ave. 





















One Man Saw Rig 


Cuts Faster—Pays for Itse 
Saw your own wood for winter, Make 
money cutting wood for market, New of 
TAWA One-Man Saw and 
Easily moved. Magneto 








GET FULL VALUE 


OUT OF YOUR GRAIN | 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
place wherenothing islost. It pays. 

Bowsher mills crush ear corn 
(with or without husk) and ind all 
kinds of small grains. Light Running, 
Cone-shape burrs. 10sizes, 2to 25 H. P, 
N. H. RowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: 

































IOWA BOY DOES WELL WITH PIGS. 

On this jpage is a picture of Virgil Van 
Orsdel of Dickinson county, Iowa. A year 
ago last sso Virgil borrowed some money 
from Successful Farming and purchased a 
urebred Chester White gilt. Last 
March this gilt had a bunch of fine pigs 
and today Virgil has seven fine, healthy 
shoats, as well as the sow. He built a 
colony house for his sow 
and pigs and is giving 
them good feed and care. 

“T appreciate the loan,” 
said Virgil. “I am going 
to use the money made 
thru my pig club project 
! for my education, books, 
ete. Dad could have 
i helped me get a pig be- 
cause he is raising pure- 
bred Chester Whites, but 
} my parents thot I would 
ware do better if I borrowed 
ee aise!) the money and went into 
business on my own hook, 
and I think so too.” 

“We wanted Virgil to borrow the money 
from a stranger’’, said his mother. “Club 
work and doing business with outsiders 
teaches him business methods, develops 
his initiative, judgment and responsibility. 
He has learned to think for himself and is 
benefiting by the experience. We appreci- 
ate the help Mr. Meredith is giving 
Virgil as well as other boys and girls thru 
the country by your loan service, You 
cannot estimate the good it is doing for 
the young folks on the farm.” 

Virgil graduated from the eighth grade 
in the consolidated school last spring and 
enters high school this fall. He expects to 
graduate there and we hope will go on to 
college for a course in agriculture. He 
earned $25 which he paid on his note. In 
fact he began to earn money when he 
was six or seven years old by catching 
minks and muskrats, driving a team and 
selling old iron. He started a bank 
account at that time and has a good 
friend in the local banker. 

“T showed my pigs last fall,” said Virgil, 
“winning third and fifth premiums, 
clearing $5 above my expenses.” He 
is a member of the stock judging club as 
well as the pig club and spent his vaca- 
tion at Camp Foster-with other farm boys. 

Virgil’s younger brother Harold has 
two pigs. Sometime ago two of the farm 
herd were found sucking the cows. 
“Dad,” said Harold, “told me I could 
have one-half interest in them if I would 
raise them and keep them away from the 
cows. I did so and already have a fine 
start in pigs.”” The younger brother Joe, 
four years old, will apply for a loan when 
he is ten years of age. 

Other club boys visited recently were 
Earl Croot, Adrian DeLong, and James 
and Michael Dardes. They are all doing 
well with their stock.—E. N. Hopkins. 












THINKS PLAN A GOOD ONE 

I thot I would write you and tell you how I 
am getting along with my chickens, They are 
doing fine. I have five birds. They are purebred 
Barred Rocks, the finest I ever saw. They are 
just pullets, I got my first egg April 22, 1921; 
up-to-date I have had seventy-one eggs in forty- 
six days. I think that is pretty good for seven 
months old pullets. I think Mr. Meredith’s 
plan of loaning a small amount of money to boys 
and girls is a good one.—Rich Cowan, Lynn 
county, Texas. 


VALUE OF MONEY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
We are letting our lad ask for this loan for 


several reasons. In the first place he needs the 


' chance to realize the value of money and the 


responsibility that will go with it and he doesn’t 


| seem to get it when his father lets him have the 


money. Then too he will feel that he must keep 
a good business recordif he does business witha 
stranger, and this is so necessary to successful 
farming or any other business he may take up. 
As he likes chickens and has helped me quite 
a little with them he wants to buy chicks. We 


| bought fifty together last year and had good 
lluck with them and we have a good poultry 
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course so I do not hesitate to let him buy the 
baby chicks. 

He is going to put $5 of his own money with it 
ard get 150 chicks. Thanking you for this chance 
= him, I am,—Mrs. D. 8. Cory, Linn county, 

owa. 


NEVER TOO MUCH ABOUT CLUB WORK 

I am a farmer boy fourteen years of age and like 
farming very well,—would not move to town for 
any price and I like to read the boys’ and girls’ 
club page and other parts of Successful Farming. 
We get it every month and I like the paper but 
we have to wait too long for it. The last issue 
called for letters about the property owned and 
altho I am not a very good writer and have never 
written to Successful Farming before will try to 
write a little anyhow. 

Well, I have a grade roan Shorthorn heifer 
calf that I would not take $50 for because I like 
her so. She is fat and nice all the time. I feed 
her clover hay, oats, shelled corn, salt and water 
and curry her every day. I take her out for 
exercise once in a while and she is getting pretty 
strong and hard for me to handle. She is seven 
months old now. 

I had a steer too, but sold him this spring and 
got six cents ae pound for him when he was two 
years old and weighed 800 pounds, netting me 
only $48. The price was_poor for farm products 
this past winter. 

_Am thinking of buying a purebred Poland China 
gilt next fall or winter Sad join the Rock county 
sow and litter club but the money I have is not 
enough, so I will haveto find some way to make 
some more. My object in writing you was that 
I would like to subscribe for the Farm Boys’ 
and Girls’ Leader. I want to know the price 
Besides my calf I have a#ivet machine, auger 
bicycle and a few other things. I want to subscribe 
for the Leader because I can never read too much 
—_ club work.—Oscar Rortvet, Rock county, 
Minn. 


INTERESTED IN CLUB WORK | 
I've been interested in your club for some time. 
I own a calf, pig, rabbits and about three dozen 
chickens and earned them myself. I worked for 
a pig and when we moved I sold the pig for $25 
and in this way I got my start. I think your club 
work is simply fine altho I have never joia 
I do not believe I could get a club started here 
but maybe I can later on.—Lavon Reid, Garfield 
county, Colo, 
DAD AND I HAVE GONE] INTO 
PARTNERSHIP , ‘ 
Thursday the 19th, sow had six little pigs. 
They are growing fast. sold my other hog and 
got. $15.40 for it. It weighed 220 pounds. Dad 
and I have fone into partnership. furnishes 
the feed and gets half of the profits for his share. 
I have six rows of potatoes, twenty rods long, 
I am going to get two settings of Rhode Island 
ed eggs with the money I got from my hog. 
I put some of the money in the bank at 6 percent 
interest, and I now have a bank account of fifteen 
dollars. We thank you for the loan.—Paul and 
Alta Rottink, Cavalier county, N. D 


*“*‘WANT SSS BELONGS TO 


My brother and I are sending in our names to 
join the Junior Soldiers of the Soil ap We live 
in the woods and would like to start a club here. I 
would like to get into a business which we could de- 

nd on. We want something that belo to us. 

je have never owned anything but would like to. 
I can think of nothing to write about, only my 
brother and I want to join the club.—Earl and 
Morris Carpenter, Aitkin county, Minn. 


HE CLIPS OFF THEIR TAILS : 

Clarence Knight, a farm boy in Pottawattamié 
county, Iowa, has a clever way of letting his pigs 
run with those of his father and then being able 
to pick them out when they are sold. All the pigs 
owned by the son have their tails clipped, and he 
says they get fatter than the others since it doesn't 
require feed for the missing part. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


I am very much interested in your loan club. I 
think it is very nice for all boys and girls to own 
something. I always read Successful Farming and 
think it is helpful to read it over. 

I have a heifer calf and she is growing fine. 
I feed her skimmed milk twice a day and let her 
run in the pasture when the weather is nice. 

Father and I are farming 320 acres. He gave me 
a little land and I am going to raise corn.—Charlie 
D. Hanson, 8. Dak. 


WANTS TO OWN STOCK 

We have taken Successful Farming for some 
time and I am interested in the way you are helping 
boys and girls of America become real business 
men and women. 

I wish you would write and tell me all about it 
so I may join your club. I do not own any poultry 
or stock of my own but wish to own some purebred 
chickens or hogs. Will you please advise me which 
to raise.—Lita Dillman, Aitkin county, Minn. 


“A pint of milk a day 

For every child they say 
Builds bone, tooth and muscle, 
Gives strength for a tussle, 

Of course such food will pay.” 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Existing railway rates are high. 


Not because railroad capital is seeking or getting a 
larger return, but because railroad labor has thus far 
succeeded in keeping wages and rules of work fixed 
under war-time conditions, and ause coal and 
other things railways must buy are still high. 


In 1916 the railroads earned a net return of 6 per 
cent. This return which they earned five years ago 
is all the Interstate Commerce Commission meant to 
assure them when it fixed the present rates. 


Every increase in rates which has taken place since 
1916 has been for the purpose of meeting increa 
operating expenses, of which labor is the big item. 


The compensation paid to the owners of the rail- 
roads on capital invested in them has declined, while 
wages have greatly inc 


Below are the amounts paid by the Class | rail- 
ways in wages to their emplo and in dividends 
to their owners in the years 1912, 1916, 1919 and 1920: 


Dividends Paid to 
Railway Owner 
$339,964,855 

306, 176,937 


Wages Paid to 
Railway Employees 
1912 $1,209,716,686 
1916 1,468,576,394 
1919 2,843, 128,432 278,516,908 
1920 3,698,216,351 271,429,999 


Increase in wages in eight years, $2,488,499,665, or 
200 per cent. 


Decrease in dividends in eight years, $68,000,000, 
or 20 per cent. 


Railways Trying to Reduce Expenses 


The railway managements for many months have 
been exerting every effort to bring operating costs 
down so that rates can be uced. Railroad em- 
ployees will not accept reductions in wages without 
controversy. Any such controve must before 
the United States Railroad Labor rd. e rail- 
ways cannot under the Transportation Act make any 
reductions in wages that are not either agreed to by 
a Saye or authorized by the Railroad Labor 


Since 1916 wages have been increased over two 
billion two hundred million dollars. They were de- 
creased last July by $400,000,000 a year, leaving five- 
sixths of the incease since 1916 still in effect. 


an 


How Can the Farmer Prosper Unless 
the Railroads Prosper? 


The development and prosperity of farming in the 
United States has gone hand in hand with the growth 
and development of the railroads. 


The railway is dependent on the farmer for the 
tonnage which enables it to live. Likewise the farmer 
is dependent on the railway to get his products to 
market under conditions which will enable him to 


prosper. 
Railway Development at a Standstill 


The development of the railways has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for some years. No industry 
can grow unless it can get people to put new capital 
into it. No industry can get people to invest capital 
unless it can pay a return on this additional capital. 


Stagnation in the railroad industry is a menace to 
the farmer. The products of the farms are constantly 
increasing. Without increased means of transporta- 
tion these increased products of the farms cannot be 
carried to market. 


How the Farmer Can Influence 
Lower Rates 


Contrary to a widespread impression, the railroads 
now are not guaranteed any net return whatever. 


Since September |, 1920, no railroad could receive 
what it did not earn. Since that time the railroads 
have failed to earn a 6 per cent return by $518,000,000 


and have lost that sum forever. 


The farmer, by favoring regulations that will help 
the railways to regain their reasonable earning power, 
can help them to attract the money needed for repair 
and enlargement of railway facilities and for improved 
transportation service to the farmer. 


Farmers and all other classes will be seriously 
injured unless the railways are given opportunity to 
raise the capital needed to enable them to make their 
service better and more adequate. 


This capital cannot be had unless it is assured of 
a fair return. 


A decrease in operating expenses sufficient to make 
possible a general reduction in rates and a fair return 
to investors can be secured only by further substan- 
tial reductions in railroad operating expenses—in- 
cluding the abolition of war-time rules and working 
conditions—so that the amount of work per day of 
each railroad employee will be something near what 
it was before the war. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 
the offices of the Association or the presidents of any of the individual railroads. 
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Our Junior 
Farmers. 


A GOOD JOB FOR THE BOYS 

Many of our farm boys desert the farm 
{i r the city occupation because they do 
not see the business perspective of farm- 
ing. They see it only from the viewpoint 
of actual manual labor done without get- 
ting an insight into the managing end. 
A great many of our boys go to the city 
because they are drawn there by wages 
that appear to be higher than those made 
by farming. If they could see the business 
as a whole and study its money making 
possibilities, this attitude might be 
changed. A man with farming experience 
ind with only an average education will 
be able to accumulate property faster by 
farming than by depending on a wage in 
the city. 

One step toward giving the boys this 
new perspective is the turning over to 
them of the farm accounts. The income 
tax, the increased price of farm land, the 
topsy-turvy markets and the closer mar- 
gin of profit on which we are operating 
make it more important than ever that 
some sort of business record be kept. The 
average farmer dislikes even the thought 
of records, muchas he realizes their im- 
portance and necessity. So, many are 
gladly turning them over to the boys. 

This will afford excellent training for 
It will teach them better business 
practice. It will tie them to the farm and 
will enable them to study farm profits and 
farm management. Nothing furnishes a 
better basis for farm reorganization than 
1 careful study of several years’ records 
on the farm. It will help them to look at 
the farm as a unit and to see where the 


i 


them 
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-_ | 
Motorcycling the Kids to School 


Stormy weather or bad roads won’t keep the children out of 
school when there’s a Harley-Davidson on the farm. And 
this handiest of vehicles is cheaper than car fare, shoe leather, 
automobile or the “horse and buggy way’’. 
A Harley-Davidson will serve the farmer and his family every day of 
the year, for years and years. For hurry-up trips to town, railroad 
station, creamery or neighboring farm—with the roomy sidecar full of 
luggage—a Harley-Davidson combines speed, comfort, economy and 
dependability. 50 miles for a dollar—including gasoline, 
oil and tires. You can't beat that for cheap mileage! 
Write for free literature and see how a Harley- 
Davidson can save you money. Get the new Harley- 
Davidson prices—25° average reduction on all 
models, Your request places you under no obligation. 
Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned terri- 
tory. If interested, address Desk A-2 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. S., Milwaukee, Wis- 


Hariey=(Dayidlseana 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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Che boys will, of course, be inexperi- 
enced and need help and encouragement 
Chey will need the hearty cooperation and 
assistance of the fathers. Some of the lat- 
ter are offering a percent ge of the net in- 
con n the farm such as one or one-half 
of one percent ; reward for the keep- 

g he records. This stimulates their 
int d gives a feeling of partnership 
and heir anxiety about the prof- 
tis e farm. 

Fur r encouragement and assistance 
is secured by the organizing of Farm Man- 
as lubs under the guidance of a 
local leader such as the county agent or 
an agricult | te 


ira cher and then having | 
a specialist from the state Agricultural 
: | 


Extension Department come and meet 
with them and assist in analyzing and 
studying the records 

meome groups are going a step farth« r and | 


keeping labor and feed records on certain 
enterprises on their farms,such as corn, 
,and then working out the 
luct tl] particular 


costs of production on thos 


BOYS CAN RECEIVE WIRELESS 
MESSAGES 

Che U.S. Bureau of Markets some time 
ago made arrangements with the Post 
Office Department to send wireless Mar- 
ket Reports for the farmers thru the P. O 
Radio stations, and the service was begun 
\pril 15th. At present these reports are 
g sent from Washington. D. C 
Bellefonte, Pa., Omaha, and St. Louis. 
They are transmitted every day and can 
be heard by wireless receiving stations 
within several hundred miles of these cities 
The eomplete sch dule of transmission can 
be procured free of charge from the U. S 
Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C 

\n elaborate radio station is not nec- 
essary to hear the messages; nor is it com- 
plicated to operate. The entire set can be 
put on a window sill, and there are only 
three or four adjustments to make, re- 
quiring a few seconds. The hardest thing 
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WANT 25 Per ‘ 
BAG MORE 


Potatoes graded with the Boggs Grader vafy 
less than 3%. Buyers know this and willingly 
pay 25c to 50c more per bag or barrel for Boggs 
Machine-graded potatoes than for hand-graded 
potatoes. Just stop and figure what that extra 
profit would amount to on your whole crop. 
Then add the wages you would save if you could 
grade your potatoes with one-third the help. 


Boggs Potato Grader 
The Standard Grader 

will pay for itself the first season in labor saved alone, as it sorts and grades ° 
potatoes into the two U. 8S. Government sizes and eliminates culls and 
dirt in one operation. No danger of bruising or injuring potatoes. 

Capacity ranges from 75 to 750 bushels per hour. 

The Boggs has been on the market for seven years and we have 
never found one worn out. Prices $55.00 and up. Send for Booklet. 


BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


12 Main Street, Atlanta, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Representatives in all sections 

































without a Pur les 


ncture 
Wonderful invention. 


We Teach: Autos, Trucks, Tractors, 4 Armor for automobile tires’ Posltively 
Automotive Electricity Tire Repairing, vent ures and blowouts. Guaran to 
arm equipment, nent, Machine Sbop Work, ete-, give ttre mileage, any tire—old or new. 
our equipment and instruction Is the best , Over 100,000 Satistied 


Write for new 189 page entaleg Berily applied without tools, Just alip i casing 
Sete Ane & phy T—3 ore replacing tube. Will not beat A 4 38 




















t 
—Portable mills for 5's. &:000 miles more service, "Low priced’ "Autake 
SAW MILL MACHINERY farmer's use. Make 


3 t- 6,000 miles more service. Low 
your own lumber, Send for new catalog. 
MILL-CURTIS ©O,, 1514 No. Pitcher St,, Kalamazoo, Mich, 








wanted in every county. 
American Accessories Co., B- 1689 Cincinnati, 0. 
All of the Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 
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to learn is the telegraph code and this can 
be mastered in a very short time. The 
market reports are sent slow especially so 
amateurs will have no difficulty in copying 
them. 

Beside the marketgrams, as they are 
called, the owner of a wireless station can 
receive time signals, press and weather re- 
ports (some of which are being sent by 
wireless telephone,) wireless concerts, 
church services, lectures, grand opera, etc. 
Any receiving set will respond to either 
telegraph or telephone without change of 
instruments. 

With an amplifier the writer has often 
heard radiophone concerts from Washing- 
ton, D. C. (a distance of over 800 miles) | 
loud enough to be easily audible all over 
the house. 

The wireless is becoming more practi- 
cal every day. Many railroads, business 
houses, schools, and other institutions 
have adopted this method for their inter- 
communication. The farmer boy with a 
radio set in the backyard has the world 
within his range. Stations in Japan, 
Hawaii, France, England, Germany, or 
South America can be copied in fair 
weather with the same regularity as those | 
in our own country. The wireless has truly 
annihilated space. Another asset is the 
knowledge of electricity that the boy will 
.cquire thru the use of his apparatus. 
Wireless embraces the electrical field in all 
its branches.—H. K. 


JUDGING BEEF CATTLE 

A bulletin which ought to be of much 
interest to every farm boy who expects 
to do any work with beef cattle, especially | 
purebreds, is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1068. 
he title of the bulletin is “Judging Beef 
Cattle.” Any of you boys who have been 
round beef cattle to any extent know that 
fine, low set, broad, deep, smooth body | 
ou like to see on the fat animal. You 
can usually tell pretty accurately how an 
animal will turn out, whether he is really 
much good or not. However, you may 
wonder sometimes just what the ideal of 
the judge at the fair is. If he is a good 
judge and one whose opinions are worth 
much, his ideals will be the right sort of 
ones for you to look toward. For that 
reason you would enjoy this bulletin on 
beef cattle, because the ideals are so well 
pictured. If you are really interested 
in the best sort of beef cattle write to the 
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They Wear 1000 Miles 
Yet They’re Soft as Buckskin 


ERE is the work shoe for you! Wears like iron, yet is soft and 
Always good for a thousand miles, 
usually for many more.It is horsehide through and through-soles, 
as well as uppers, but double-tanned by our secret process to the 


flexible as buckskin. 


softness of buckskin. 


When you feel the uppers you'll say:“‘My, they are thick!’ Then you'll flex 
them between your fingers and you'll find them pliable as a buckskin glove, 


soft as velvet. 


Not only do we use only horsehide, 
the best wear-resisting leather on earth 
—the leather with which they cover 
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United States es of agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., for the bulletin. 


PATROL FOR COUNTY 


In keeping up the county roads here, 
the best system that has been found is 
that of a patrol who is paid to keep a 
certain number of miles in order, and who 
must make the repairs, fill around the 
culverts and low places, and keep ditches 
open, having a general supervision of that 


piece of road. 


This plan makes the old one, that 
of work once a year, seem a makeshift 
by comparison. The system of providing 
that is and yet how powerfully made. 


a road overseer is also faulty in 


the overseer has too many miles to watch, 
cannot make repairs as needed, and 
cannot keep a personal supervision of 


his highways. 


In this plan, the patrol is located on 
the road he keeps in order, and is not 


obliged to travel a distance to his work. 
the Shoes who write the best letters on 


This saves time and insures that 


needed repairs will be discovered and 
promptly made, and not have to wait the 


complaint of some traveler. 


The county supplies tools to work with 

ditional help is allowed 
in case it is needed. The work done 
must be itemized and presented to the 
county commissioners for settlement. 


and necessary 


league baseballs because of its close- 
fibered toughness—but we use only 
thechoicest parts of the hide, the butts, 
which outwear all other parts. We buy 
hundreds of thousands of horse hides 
in South America, Siberia and Austra- 
lia, and tan them ourselves to make 
the WOLVERINE 1000 MILE 
SHOE. So we know that only the 
finest leather goes into them. To in- 
sure double wear we build them 
double strong. 

Go to your dealer and ask him for 
the WOLVERINE 1000 MILE 
SHOE, Examine it. See how soft it 


It is the Dreadnought of work shoes. 


$1000 Gold 
Prize Contest 


We are going to give away $1000 
in GOLD to wearers of Wolverine 


why WOLVERINE 1000 MILE 
SHOES wear best and longest. Write 
to us today —_USE THE COUPON— 
for particulars about this wonderful 
contest. Contest closes November 28, 
1921.Fill out the attached coupon with 
your name, address and name of your 


shoe dealer, and we will mail the 





WOLVERINE Comfort Shoe 
Here is alighter built WOLVERINE, 
‘80 easy flexible that you can 
double it up like a baby’s moccasin. 
Wears like iron 80 easy on the 
feet that you'll hardly know you 
have it on. For harvest field or che 
wear buy a WOLVERINE COM- 
FORT SHOE. Like a blessing on 
the feet. 











The patrol a to look after his mileage 
carefully and not neglect the little things. 

This plan is new in my section and 
bids fair to be adopted on all county 
roac3 as fast as men can be found to take 








the work.—D. M. H., Kans. 


conditions of our $1000 GOLD PRIZE 
CONTEST by return mail. No ob- 


ligation to buy. 
MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
Dept. 113, Rockford, Michigan 





M Shoemakers, 
pt. 113, Rockford, Mich, 


Please mail me without obligation on m 
part particulars of your $1000 GOLD PRIZ 
CONTEST on Wolverine 1000 Mile Shoes. 
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HE American farmer This article is one of a series 


prejudice against a appears above, is secretary 


long snout. However, the Association. He has followed the 


present top prices that are = aa } ay aya : 
being paid for bacon breed in ding i 

hogs at the principal mar- 

kets, indicate that the consumer and, therefore, the killer is de- 
manding more and more lean meat which' in turn leads to a 
greater popularity of the truly bacon type. 


The Tamworth first appeared as a domesticated animal about 











Miss Knoll 12th, grand champion sow, National Swine Show, 1920. 


125 years ago. He was then and is today a strictly bacon breed. 

The attention of the killers and consumers was first attracted 

thru hali bloods. The popularity the breed: enjoys has come as a 

result of merit rather than boom periods in prices and special 

fancies in pedigrees. This gives a firm foundation for the future. 
In the year 1812 Sir 

Robert Peel the English 


HE GOLDEN TAMWORTH 


A True and Original Bacon Breed 


By E. N. BALL 


has always held a of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
— we . the best available oeity on that breed. Mr. Ball, whose name 
the American Tamworth Swine Record 
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each of the principal breeds Just yesterday the writer 
Each article ie being written by = was watching a sow and her 
litter in an effort to get a 
years and has had a large good picture. The sow was 


for 
oe re hentde nitich will aneess _ two years old and weighed 


well over 500 pounds. She 
moved like an ordinary 

ilt. There was no disposition to be cross at being moved, neither 

id she trample a single pig. The same conditions have been 
e ienced with other sows of the more common breeds and the 
difference in the activity of this big Tamworth sow and the 
average lard type sow was more than noticeable. It is this 
ability to care for pigs when they are small that makes the Tam- 
worth sow famous for her fecundity. She is given rank among 
the best of them in England. The Colorado agricultural college 
has recorded an average of ten pigs per litter from all Tam- 
worth sows during a period of three years. T. G. Sheer, Chris- 
tian county, Illinois, nine and one-fourth pigs raised to the 
litter from sows and gilts for the past four years. J. B. Mackoy 
of Freemont county, Iowa, has just about the same recor 
These breeders do not consider a sow fit for their herds if she 
does not raise well up toward that average for every litter. The 
number of pigs farrowed matters little, the important part to 
the average Tamworth breeder is the number of pigs taken off 
at weaning time. 

When the English consumers of pork demanded more lean 
meat and less fat the manager of the Aylesbury Dairy Company 
selected a Tamworth and crossed with another breed and easily 
won the Smithfield Club Stock Show honors. This was in the 
class for the finished pigs ready for the butcher. It was the first 
introduction of the Tamworth to showyard fame according to 
Mr. Alec Hobson referred to above. We do learn from the 
records, however, that a Tamworth sow won the highest honors 
of any sow at the Smithfield show in 1847. 

It was not till about forty years ago that the English began 
demanding the extreme lean bacon and it was then that the 
English pig growers found that the consumers and the bacon 
curers would pay a substantial premium for the bacon hog car- 
casses. This taste of the consumer has dictated the type of hog 
that has been grown in Denmark and has made the exporter 
remember that the English 
demanded lean bacon. It 
is to supply this demand 





Lord Secretary to Ireland, 
brot back to his estate in 
Stafford county, England, 
some Tamworth pigs. He 
was attracted to them be- 
cause of the leanness of the 
meat and the prolificacy of 
the sows. He anda family 
named Norman were the 
first breeders in England. 
Mr. T. C. Tidgon who lived 
at the town of Tamworth 
was the first to write about 
the hogs and it is from his 
home town that the pigs 
received their name. The 
early herds were pastured 
on the mast in the woods. 
The sows took care of the pigs in the spring and the owners had 
bacon m the fall and winter. 

Improvement in the breed came by selection when the hogs 
were taken to the cultivated fields.’ There have been statements 
made in print that some crossing was done to bring about im- 
provement but Mr. Alec Hobson of London, Secretary of the 
English National Tamworth Pig Breeders’ Association, says 
that there is no evidence to show that any crossing has ever been 
done in an effort to improve the breed. 

Che early pictures show the hog very much as he appears to- 
day except the modern hog is smoother. The long deep sides, 
the erect ears, the long light head with the slender snout, fairly 
well filled hams of more than usual length, strong straight legs 
of considerable length and perfect pasterns, the red color that 
varies from a light golden to a dark cherry, describes the Tam- 
worth of years ago, almost as well as it does today. A few of the 
individuals have black spots on them but this does not prevent 
them from winning in the big shows if they have the type and 
the quality demanded by the man who wants hogs for the top of 
the bacon killn y market. 

To the average observer the Tamworth appears lighter in 


weight than he really is. Mature boars weigh over 1,000 pounds 
without any great amount of feeding and attention to growing 
rations. ‘There is an official record of a sow that weighed 1,220 
pounds and was still a regular producer of good large litters. 
Just ordinary brood sows under farm conditions weigh 500 to 


600 pounds and still retain that active carriage of themselves 
that makes them among the very best of mothers. 





Typical Tamworth sow and day old litter. 


that the Tamworth found 
usefulness in England. 
Thomas Bennet of Ver- 
million county, Illinois, im- 
ported the first Tamworth 
into the United States, in 
1882. John Bell Amerous 
Ontario, Canada, hasettal 
the first into that country 
in about the year 1888. 
Since these importations 
there have been others at 
irregular intervals. The 
breeders living in the 
United States frequently 
go to Canada for fres 
blood. The popularity that 
the Tamworth has is the result of the merits of the breed. There 
has been very little advertising done. Once a man owns a good 
Tamworth sow with a purebred litter he is ever afterwards an 
admirer of the breed. If a man has had a boar and bred some 
half bloods for market he wants to continue raising that kind 
of hogs. Harmon and Cakerice of (Continued on page 52 
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Knoll David, grand champion boar National Swine Show, 1920. Bred by 
J. B. Mackoy, Farragut, Ia. Owned by B. F. Harris farm, Seymion, IL 
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“BALL BAND" 


Look for the Red Ball 


The next time you buy a pair of 
Rubber Boots, Arctics, or Rubbers ask 
your dealer to show you the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. 


This bright Red Ball is your assur- 
ance of good fit, real comfort, and 
longest wear. 


Rubber and fabric of “Ball-Band”’ 
Boots are welded by vacuum process 
into one solid, tough piece. 






















“Ball-Band”’ Arctics, strongly made, 
keep your feet and ankles warm as 
toast in bitterest weather. 


‘Ball-Band” Light-weight Rubbers 
combine good fit, good looks and long 
wear, 


y 
We aremanufacturers Ff 


of Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear exclusively. 
Our experience covers 
a period of 35 years. 





MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“*The House that Pays Millions 

for Quality’’ 
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, equip himself to handle his correspondence 
‘and his records in a satisfactory way. 
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BUSINESS METHODS HELP SELL 
LIVESTOCK 

Every man who keeps a considerable 

number of records, and who is in the live- 

stock business in a serious manner, must 


It is not necessary to spend a great deal 
of money in fancy desks and other out 
fits, but it will pay every breeder to buy 
a desk, a letter file, and a typewriter if it 
is at all possible for some member of the 
family to operate it 

The newest forms of office desks are 
now being made with special drawers, so 
that ietters and other documents may be 
filed handily and correctly. With this 
type of desk no extra letter file will be re- 
quired. 

With our modern, complex business 
methods, and the many letters a breeder 
writes in the course of a year, no man 
should write a letter of any importance 
without keeping a carbon-copy. While it is 
handiest to keep carbon copies in con- 
nection with a typewriter, suitable carbons 
can be made if a letter is written in in- 
delible pencil. 

If you have not already bought a desk 
with the letter file drawers included, by 
all means do so. They can be obtained at 
about $60 and up, depending upon the 
size of the desk and the quality of the 
material. If you already have a different 
type of desk on hand, a good three drawer 
wood filing cabinet should be obtainable 
for about $25, altho the best constructed 
ones cost about $40. 

In typewriters, buy only standard makes 
with a standard keyboard. A rebuilt 
typewriter, if bought from an honorable 
firm, is very satisfactory. 

Assuming that you have a good desk and 
letter file, it will be necessary to use these 
tools, or you might as well have saved 
your money. When a letter comes answer | 
it immediately, and then file the letter 
with the carbon copy of the answer under 
a proper alphabetical heading, where you 
will be sure to find it again without any 
trouble should occasion require. The 
copy of an important letter has saved 
many a dispute from developing into a 





more serious argument. 

The federal and state governments now | 
require the farmer to make an income 
tax report. This is really a blessing in | 
disguise, because it compels a man to keep 
books and thus many a et has become | 
a better student of his business because of | 
the income tax laws. 

Your banker can help you to get the| 
proper account books, and will also help 
you to keep them up. But in keeping ac- 
counts itis like anything else—the habit 
of doing things promptly and regularly | 
must be formed, or else the end oi the | 
year will find your records in hopeless | 
confusion. Uncle Sam insists on accurate 
reports, and careless reports cause the 
farmer a great deal of trouble. 

Next to delay in answering inquiries, 
nothing hurts a breeder so much as un- 
necessary delay in getting registration 
papers and transfers to his customers. 
Often there is a good reason for this delay, 
because the club’s secretary wishes to| 
check up the papers and holds them for | 
investigation. But nearly always the 
delay is the result of carelessness and | 
neglect on the. part of the breeder. Some | 
of the most prominent livestock men be- 
fore the public are surprisingly negligent 
of this matter, and it hurts their business 
seriously 

It is also necessary to keep accurate 
breeding records. If a visitor comes to 
your barns, you want to have your herd 
hooks in such shape that he will know 

vat any dowfht that your records are 

tte. It is embarrassing to sell a man 

cow bred for early freshening, and to 

have her come in heat shortly after she 
ves in the customer’s barn 

pose give your herdsman, if | 


For this pur} 
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TON F. GOODMAN 
Flannel Shirt 


New this year. The popular ventilated triple 
stitched Milton F. Goodman Shirt in woolen 
fabrics. Made coat style. Instantly appeals to 
men who want a big good-looking flannel shirt. 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














SPECIAL SERVICE 
FREE TO YOU 


A Subscription to Successful Farming Entitles You to Membership in The 
Successful Farming Club and any Service Our Editors Can Render. 
Think of the wonderful advantage you would have if you had at your farm, for 

information and advice, a Soil and Grain Expert; an experienced Live Stock Man, 

an experienced Veterinarian; a well trained Lawyer; a skilled Engineer and Ma- 
chinist; a trained Horticulturist; an Authority on Home and Household Affairs! 

Suppose the help and advice of all of these experts could be had for the asking 

and no charge would be made for their services. How could a farm family so 

blessed fail to prosper greatly? If you had such a golden opportunity, would 
you take advantage of it? Surely you would. 

Very well! Your subscription to Successful Farming entitles you to this andit will 
not cost you one cent. When you subscribe to Successful Farming, you become 
a member of the “Successful Farming Club” and that entitles you to any infor- 
mation and advice by letter that any one or all of Successful Farming’s big 
organization of agricultural experts can give you. 

Whenever you have a problem confront you, and you feel that you want help on 
it, write us fully. We will try tofurnish you the correct solution. Our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau and large Editorial Staff are composed of practical men and 
women. We are in close touch with the foremost authorities on all subjects and 
believe we can be of great benefit to you. It may be that you are not used to lette 
writing, but “get the habit”. It will soon be easy and you will profit greatly. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIMG 
‘*THE FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION’ 
E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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you have one, or else use one yourself, a 
good pocket herd register for keeping the 
necessary breeding and production records 
in your barn. As soon as a calf is born it 
should be sketched, and application for 
registry filed, so that no confusion with 
the recording office results. Business 
principles observed every step of the way, 
combined with honorable treatment of 
your customers, are even more important 
than outstandingly good stock in the 
final success of your operations. The best 
herd in the world may lose money if it is 
not operated on a businesslike basis. 

Tie up to a good bank, and give this 
bank good treatment. Banks like to en- 
courage livestock farming, and if you are 
businesslike with them, they can on oc- 
casion show unusual patience and for- 
bearance. Renew notes when they are 
due and keep interest paid.—W. A. F., 
Wis. 


KEEP WINTER PIGS WARM 

“For winter pigs, all one wants is a 
warm place to put them, then keep lots 
of straw in the bed,” says John Dinse, 
a Porter county, Indiana hog man. 

“We have electric lights in the barn and 
I can always tell when they have enough 
straw. We bed every other night and 
never try to save on straw—in fact I 
would rather have poor houses and good 
care than good houses and poor care. 

“This business of bedding pigs is a 
source of considerable trouble until you 
get en to it. I practically always 
them myself and when I go in and turn 
on the light at night I can tell whether 
or hot they are growing rapidly. No hog 
can make fast growth unless he sleeps 
sound at night. When they are bedded 
right even in the coldest weather, they will 
lie around on the floor only one tier 
deep. 

“One night I had my son bed them. 
Of course, he is a lad only fourteen years 
old but I was anxious to have him learn 
some of the points in hog raising. We 
went out after supper to see how they 
va He turned on the light and lo and 
behold, there the pigs were all piled up; 
they looked more like a pile of logs than 
a group of contented resting shoats. He 
threw down some more straw and while 
we still stood there watching, the pigs 
scattered this straw around themselves 
and before we left they had all gone to 
bed again, one deep all over the floor. 

“One thing I have to watch out for is 
worms, especially in winter pigs,” said 
Mr. Dinse, ruminatingly. “They are 
usually not bothered with worms until 
after they are weaned, however, and so 
at. weaning time in order to clean them 
up so-that they can make use of all the 
feed they are given I worm them out 
vith santonin or turpentine.”—I. J. M. 





SALTING STOCK 

I salt my cows every two or three weeks, 
but they seem so hungry for salt that | 
am afraid they get too much of it. Will 
there be any danger of this? If so, how 
much should I feed?—L. T. R., Ark. 

Where cattle are salted only at wide 
intervals and then given an overly large 
supply of the mineral there is some danger 
of injury taking place. However, if salt 
is kept before the cows constantly after 
they become accustomed to it they will 
be in no danger whatever of injuring them- 
selves. A box protected from the weather 
in a place to which the stock has free ac- 
cess will serve excellently, 
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HE quick, easy, safe, and econom- f 
ical way to salt your stock—with ss 


Morton Blocks. 


Quick and easy because you merely 

need drop them in the field from time 
to time; no daily feeding by hand; no ; 
barrel feeding. 4 


Safe because the block form prevents 4 
stock from overeating and because the 5 
salt is so pure and fine grained it will 
not irritate the tenderest tongues. 


Economical because you waste no salt; 
Morton Blocks are practically immune 
to weather and can’t be trampled under 
foot. 


Morton Blocks are made of the best kiln- 
dried, evaporated salt. They do not 
contain crushed or ground rock salt, which 
so oftens injures the tongues of stock. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 4 
CHICAGO 


Morton Block 
Salt 
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WIPE OUT EVERY 
RAT AND MOUSE 


Don’t be satisfied with trapping or! 
poisoning just a few. Exterminate the 
whole bunch—old, young, big and little. 
A single pair left, in a short time, will 
produce enough to overrun the place. 


That’s why we say KILL THEM ALL. 





Rats do millions of dollars’ damage each 
year. They kill chickens, destroy grain, 
damage buildings and property. They are 
filthy, dangerous, destructive, disease car- 
riers. Wipethem out—not just one or two 
at a time—but the entire colony. 


EASY TO GET EVERY ONE 


Anewscientific discovery, called Imperial 
Virus, now enables you to rid your place 
of every rat, mouse and gopher easily, 
quickly, entirely, without trouble, muss or 
p ed It is absolutely guaranteed to 
clean out every one of them. 


NOT A POISON 


Imperial Virus is absolutely harmless 
to humans, domestic animals, poultry, 
ete., but is sure death to rodents, and 
rodents only. Fed to them on bread, 
grain, etc., it gives them a fatal disease, 
which they give to others and are all 
wiped out. Best of all, they die outside, 
hunting water and air. 

You can spread this Virus in your 
chicken house, around gopher mounds, 
anywhere, knowing it cannot possibly 
harm any fowl, dog, cat or other domes- 
tic animal. 


GET YOURS FREE 


The manufacturers of this amazing Virus are 
anxious to get immediate distribution everywhere 
and make this big offer. (Act now or clip this 
offer for future reference, as it may not appear 
again.) Send only $1.00 (bill, money order, check, 
etc.) and you will receive two regular full sized 
(double strength) $1.00 nackages, postpaid. Use 
one bottle to rid your own place of these pests 
When you see how easy it is, tell a neighbor about 
it and sell him the extra package, making your 

ywn cost you nothing. You will be told also how 
you can make mone by telling your friends about 
it. You need send no money if you prefer, sim- 
ply pay the postman $1.00 and postage when you 
get the two packages. If you are not satisfied after 
thirty days your money will be refunded. Just 
address Imperial Laboratories, Room 134, 
2110 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


World's Best 



























“Reo” Cluster Metal Shi . V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, emg be Pain or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings allboard Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Positively greatest 


offer ever made, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopaintin, 

w repairs. Guaranteed rot, Gre, rust, lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We Gell direct 

from factory to youand 

save you money. Ask 

for Book No.156 


7-143 


Samples & 














LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest priceson Reedy-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel , 

any . Send postal for 








Roofing Book 


1006-1056 Pike 8t., Clactnnatt, 6. 
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PROP LATCH TO GATE /N PLACE 
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MAKING HOG FEEDING EASY 


How often farmers find it u very difficult 
task when feeding time comes. Hog: 
are hogs and I will wager that there is 
no man that has ever taught them any 
manners. They are always at the trough 
to meet you, tumbling and tossing over 
one another, the trough so full of hogs 
that there is no possible room for milk 
or whatever their feed ma) be. And if 
one attempts to empty his b ickets, there 
will probably half of % o ou the ground 
instead of in the raid I have tried 
getting into their pen and emptying 
buckets in that way. But that does not 

rove a success either. One soon finds 

imself astride a pig or maybe two or 
three of them. I have even found myself 
lying on the ground milk and all. 

I don’t know if every farmer’s hogs are 
as troublesome as mine are, for my hogs 
are always very tame and they won't 
be seared at feeding time. But I have 
arranged a plan that has done away 
with this trouble, and now I slop my hogs 
without all this commotion. It is very 
simple to make and the cost is but very 
little. J set two posts, one at each end 
of the trough, and then made a swinging 
gate and hung it to these posts so it 
swings directly over and but very little 
above the trough, just high enough to 
allow it to swing freely. When I am ready 
|to empty my hore be I swing the gate 
forward, keeping the hogs away from the 
trough. After buckets are emptied I 
nents the gate to swing back allowing the 
hogs free access to the trough. I have 
found this arrangement a very handy 
device and well worth its cost.—R. H. N., 
Ohio. 


MARKETING ON THE HOOF SAVES 
FREIGHT 


Along with everybody else, except 
that he 1s probably hit harder than the 
rest, the farmer 1s suffering from the 
transportation tangle. As there is no 
use in his trying to untangle the mess 
straightway—in all probability that will 
be a prob blem for years—his best work 
toward immediate relief is along the line 
of shaping his business so as to reduce 
freight expenditures as much as possible. 

To this end J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, 
has offered a worth-while suggestion. 
Mohler, long a stanch advocate of mixed 
farming, as opposed to the strictly grain 
or one-crop system, sees in the high 
freight-rate situation a strong reason for 
generalized production which, in the end, 
means the marketing of crops ‘on the hoof. 
Sharpening his pencil one day this sum- 
mer, he figured out some striking savings 
in the farmer’s freight bill thru disposing 
of his products in that way. 

For illustrative purposes he based his 
computations on the rates existing be- 
tween Hutchinson, Kan., and Kansas 
City; this is a shipping distance of 219 
miles, and represents fairly well the 
average shipping distance and conditions 
of the cornbelt. Between these points, 
he found, the freight rate on corn is 214% 
cents a hundred in carlcad lots and the 
freight on hogs 34 cents. 

“Authorities tell us,” Mohler said, 
discussing his figures, “that it posses. Baws 
an average of 546 pounc's of corn to 
produce 100 pounds of perk, or at the 
rate of 1,092 pounds for » 200-pound 
hog. By shipping this corn as live pork 
instead of in bulk, we reduce the feight 
weight from 1,092 ‘pounds to 200 pounds 
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See \ Ford Owners 


engi 


Missing means lost power 








—Tells how most “engine” 
trouble blamed on the wonderful Ford motor 
is timer trouble—and how a sluggish, missing 
Ford engine is given steady power and new 
life with a Red Star Timer. 






Incomparably fine in Coy. 
time-proved construction 
cm or en experiinettal —_ Jeatures. Accuratel 


a ge ve sure-firing an 
service. ROLLER ASS MBLY is ing and 
a ever put in atimer. Roller, Ak. on 
chrome steel bushing, 
Look for the Red Star of 100 point car- 
h bon tool steel—the 
one steel that wears 
Smoothly and evenly 
(oj and positivel 
won't groove or Pit 
f the race. RACE 
time-cured fibre. 
} : bone hard and 
fectly polished 
; : ‘he finest made! 
; y Red Star Timers cost 
a few cents more; 



















worth dollars —— _ 
service. —,_ = 
substitute. ou 
dealer or garageman 
carries or can quick- 
ly get for you. In 


— Your pepteesien stock at al 
against inferior timers on ary wale 


Write for Booklet—It’s Free 


arn how much time and money a truly accu- 
— ate timer will MPONEN' 
AUTO CO TS, INC., Dept. 800 
i7at Prairie Ave. Chicago 


“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6 Hours” .- 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a Wr WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 
Another claims 40 lads wood in 


ee EE . Hundreds 
of' WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
records and are coining money. 





(Was $305) 





Any hustler can make big money with 
it for farmers, and men who make sawing 
Se ek nancial sac 

size WITTE Engine 


BOSCH Magneto for 
or Saw Outfit on order. etime Engine 
against defect as per catalog. Sent 











Thos writes L. iowa. 


0. Ferrand, of 
Others have 18, Part tes, 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 973 











and thus save 892 pounds in weight and 
$1.67 in cash.” tH nS a 
Applying similar statistics to dairying 


he pointed out that it requires 800 pounds | ! 


of corn and 2,800 pounds of alfalfa to 
make 100 pounds of butter. The freight 
charges from Hutchinson to Kansas City 
on the corn would amount to $1.72 and 
on the alfalfa at 23 cents a hundred 
$6.44, or a total of $8.16 on the feed 
necessary to produce 100 pounds of butter, 
while the freight on the butter itself 
would be only 841% cents. 

“Here,” he said, “is a reduction from 
3,600 pounds to 100 pounds in weight 
and a saving of $7.31 in the freight 
alone, while the butter shipper has the 
advantage of marketing a product for 
which there is always a demand at some 
price, while the shipper of feedstuffs is 
very likely to meet an adverse market.” 

An experiment conducted at the Kansas 


station has shown that 612 pounds of |* 
corn and 610 pounds of alfalfa are re-| 


quired to make 100 pounds of beef. 
Assuming that these figures would not 
vary greatly during the life of the animal 
a thousand-pound steer would demand a 
total of 6,120 pounds of corn and 6,100 
pounds of alfalfa. At the rates given, 
the cost of shipping the feeds necessary 
to produce this steer from Hutchinson 
to Kansas City would be $27.18, while 
freight on the animal itself, at the rate 
of 274% cents a hundred, would be but 
$2.75. In this case marketing on the 
hoof .would mean a saving of about 
5% tons of freight weight and $24.43 in 
cash, both items that are decidedly worth 
considering.—F. C., Kans. 


FEEDING FOR WOOL 

If wool of good quality and in large 
quantities is always to be obtained 
it will not pay any better to feed sheep 
improperly than it will to feed cattle, 
horses, swine or poultry improperly and 
expect good results. Any irregularity 
is noticeable in the wool very soon, 
especially when the feeding and care are 
considered with it. If any one doubts 
this statement let him view a flock of 
sheep in winter that are fed well with 
hay and grain and possibly some feed 
quite high in protein and then again 
view. them in spring when these feeds 
hav@ been too quickly taken away, as 
they often are when the first blades of 
grass appear. He will see a decided 
falling off in the wool, its length seeming 
to retrograde instead of making any 
forward progress. The fact is that if the 
sheep’s ration is cut down much, or if 
the food given is not sufficiently nutritive, 
the wool may preserve its fineness, acquire 
a certain length and all that but its 
resistance will fail, and it will be deprived 
of grease. It is thereby rendered weak, 
harsh to touch, and dry as flax. 

The feeder must learn not to overstep 
in any way the bounds of prepriety set 
aside for him by nature. For example, 
too much and too rich food should not 
be urged for in the case of short-wooled 
sheep there is danger of the wooPbecoming 
too hey It is a point well worthy of 
remembrance that all foods which pro- 
mote perspiration will produce a finer 
wool, or in other words, foods which 
contain the largest amount of nutritive 
matter in the smallest compass are the 
ones to be sought after most. 

An excellent demonstration of the effect 
of different foods may be obtained in the 
following manner: Take two sheep of 
the same breed and covered with the same 
quality of wool, feed one for fattening 


and ‘the other for wool production and} 


breeding purposes. Give each equal 
chances in the lines intended, and the 
variation in the variety of the wool will 
be very marked. That from the fattened 
sheep will be longer but otherwise not 
nearly so good. It will be coarser and 
its elasticity will be less because the un- 
fattened sheep will have preserved all 
the original qualities of its fleece.—E. F. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Rough-Feed Cutting--and Goodyear Belts 


Every Fall, for nearly twenty years of farming, Nick Lecheler, of 
Elmwood, Wisconsin, put up with the usual troubles that ordinary 
belting gives in the cutting and storing of feed for stock. Ensilage- 
cutting, silo-filling, dry-fodder cutting, feed-grinding, there had been 
one round of breaking in new belts, putting back belts that had jumped 
the pulleys, messing with dressings, re-setting engines to meet shrink- 
age or stretching, postponing rush work because the belt didn’t like 


thing like good value. 

He put an end to belt troubles when be bought a Goodyear Klingtite 
Belt. It needed no breaking-in. From the very first, it ran loosely, flexi- 
bly, with that powerful clinging grip that no other farm belt maintains. 

Mr. Lecheler got his Goodyear Klingtite Belt from his local Goodyear 
Dealer. Before the particular length, width and ply were determined 
on, the Goodyear man studied the cutter, advised certain pulley 
changes, and fitted the belt exactly to the machine. 

It has been exposed to sudden changes in the weather, yet the Good- 
year Klingtite Belt has neither shrunk nor stretched. Its free-running 
action has always favored the engine bearings—an advantage that 
Mr. Lecheler appreciates all the more since the belt he had, just before 
the Klingtite, dried up and wore out a set of engine bearings because 
of the tense strain it put on the pulleys. 

It has solved the problem of power transmission on the Lecheler farm 
as on thousands of others. It carries the full power load evenly in 
heavy duty. Its long life—this particular Klingtite was in its third 
year of service when the accompanying photograph was taken—is a 
matter of its staunch materials and scientific ply construction. The 
time that it saves its owner by its trouble-free performance is valuable 
time gained for other work. - 

Goodyear Klingtite Belts are made in endless type for threshing, 
silo-filling, feed-cutting, wood-sawing and other major farm power 
operations. They also come in suitable lengths for use on water- 
pumping, electric-lighting plant, cream separator, churn and 
washing-machine drives. Wherever they are used, they are known 
among farmers as the best help on the farm, Goodyear also makes 
Spray Hose. For further information about Goodyear products for 
the farm, and for a free copy of the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia, 
write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 








the weather, and replacing belts that wore out before they gave any- _ 
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Keep their sleeping quarters, 
the ew et he ee pure and 
healthful. Use the sprinkling 
can. Add four tablespoonfuls 
of Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfect- 


ant to each gallon of water. lelwawe yesult. 


Sprinkle the animal body to kill 
the lice, the sleeping quarters 
and feeding grounds to destroy 


a wallow, to which add about 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this | 


Questions answ free thru this de- 
Give age and sex of animals, together 
The 
to be 


department. 
partment 

| with symptoms and previous treatment, if any 
remedies prescribed in these col are 

| prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
| should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are adv for trouble 
| with which animals are aMicted and on account of 
having been scientifically — —- will be found 
| to be more effective than icines ape ah 
| local druggists. Address all communications to V - 
| narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FOODS DANGEROUS FOR HORSES 
| Moldy silage kills horses as sure as 
}a shotgun. An Ohio farmer threw some 
moldy silage into his yard where it was 
eaten by idle work horses. Seven died 
after becoming paralyzed and delirious. 
They were killed by so called “fo 

| poisoning” which in this case probably 
|was botulism. Such poisoning does not 
Horses sometimes eat 
moldy feed without harm then, suddenly, 
fatal attacks of poisoning occur. Just 
as farm buildings are kept insured lest 


A 








} 





the disease germs. Or provide | fire or tornado destroy them, so all moldy 


one gallon D and D to every 70 


lons of water. Disinfect the | 


arns, the poultry house. 


Also use it about the home, in the 
sick room, sink and cesspools, to es- 
tablish better health conditions. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohic 


Dr.HeEss Dip 


ano 


DISINFECTANT 


APPY ii 


TOP PRICES 


Give your hogs a chance to make money 


feed should be kept away from horses as 
|a wise protective measure. i 
Similar cases of poisoning occur in 
|some cornstalk fields pastu by horses. 
The poision commonly is in the moldy 
nubbins, or it may be in the joints of the 
stems. In one stable where five horses 
had died of forage posioning we found its 
source to be sprouted shelled corn, mixed 
with crushed oats and bran. In another 
case swale hay infested with equisetum 
(horsetail or scouring rush) was doing the 
damage. Beware, too, of rye, rye straw, 
timothy hay or June grass hay or pasture 
infested with ergot, sometimes erroneously 
called “smut.” It causes progressive 
oaralysis of the swallowing organs in 
comet and may also induce abortion. 





Another highly injurious feed is hay 
made of ripe millet. After being fed to| 
horses for some time as an almost ex-| 
clusive roughage it causes lameness of | 


joints, and rheumatism is supposed to be | 
present. As rye and wheat tend to cause | 
colic (or founder) these grains should 
form only a small part of a horse’s ration | 





for you. They'll do it if you feed them 
on a clean concrete floor; provide them 
with a sanitary concrete hog wallow 
where they can cool themselves and take 
on money-making weight. 


at any time.—A. 5. A. 

Death of Stock—Could you please tell me what 
ia the matter with my stock. They first get the 
dysentery very bad and pass blood after a few days 
they get weak and stagger. Will go into convulsions 





Our booklet “CONCRETE ON THE 
HOG FARM” will tell you why and how 
to build concrete feeding floors and hog 
wallows. You can’t afford to be in the 
business of hog raising unless you use 
concrete liberally. 

Write for your free copy of “Concrete 
on the Hog Farm” Today. 

Address our office nearest you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Organized for Service 


Atlanta Indianapolis Portiand, Ore. 
Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City | 
Dalles Los Angeles San Francisco 
Denver Milwaukee Seattie | 
Des Moines Minneapolis St. Louis j 
New York Van Couver,8.Cc, | 
Helena Parkersburg Washington | 
Pittsburgh 





YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


Vice at pay ie 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Dees 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, INO., 95 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Send Model or drawing for 

Preliminary Examination. 

Booklet free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington. D.C. 
Patronise our advertisers; they save you money 
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| Younger cattle take smaller doses, in proportion to 


from the least exertion, eyes bloodshot and only 
last four or five. days. Have had several head of 
calves and yearlings die with it—M. C. 8., N. Dak. 
Your cattle probably are being killed by hem- 
rhagic septicemia. This disease is preventable by 
vaccination with a fair degree of success, and 
vaccine also proves fairly remedial. It is possible, 
however, that a form of dysentery due to germs 
is the cause of death. You should immediately 
notify the state veterinarian, or have that done by 
the local graduate veterinarian. Meanwhile give 
our times daily, to adult cattle twenty drops of | 





| beech wood creosote, one-half ounce of oil of cajuput | 


and two ounces of cottonseed oil to check scouring. 


age and size. 

Suspicious Case—I have a mare about eight 
years oid which has been sick for more than a year. | 
The right hind leg is always swollen and it has a 
sore part half way between hoof and ankle and 
matter runs out of it all the time, rather yellow- 
green and sometimes bloody. The very same thing 
is on the nose and forehead. She is now poor and 
run down. The veterinarian gave her a treatment 
for bad blood but there is no relief for her.— 
J. J. Jr., Colo 

As it is to be suspected that this mare is afflicted 
with farcy, the skin form of glanders, which would 
nesessitate her destruction in accordance with state 
law, you should take her to a qualified veterinarian 
for the necessary examination. He should test her 
with mallein if the character of the disease is in 
question. Dourine is another possibility. We should 
not feel justified in prescribing treatment in such a 
suspicious case. 

Spaying—What have you that is authentic on 
spaying of cows? I have a five year old that will 
be fresh in a few weeks for the third time—twins 
the first, six weeks premature the second time. I'm 
in hopes the third time will be O. K. If you have 
any advice, please give it to me.—J. C. M., Wash. 

Spaying of heifers used to be general when the 


the hind legs, especially of the hock | ] 
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The “American 
Tractor Special” 


G=tT an “American Tractor Special" 
saw mill. Hitch it to your tractor or 
farmengine. Turn treesinto high priced 
lumber for your own use or for sale in 
your local market. No special experi- 
encenecessary. Thisprofitablesideline 
helps to keep your men, machinery and 
money busy the year ‘round. “Ameri- 
can” saw mills are internationally 
known for their quality. Write today 


for the ‘American’ booklet. 


American Saw. Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main Street 


mNaiauleshey 


saw Mill 


Hackettstown, N. J. 











Capsules 


Guaranteed to Kill and Remove Hog Worms in 
24 Hours, Stop all live stock losses from Worms 
Now. Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, 
surest, easiest and cheapest method, Used and 
recommended everywhere, Will kill and remove 





worms, put animals in perfect condition. Money 
back if dissatisfied for any reason, Send trial 
order NOW. 
Red Devil Capsules, set of in- $5.75 
struments, full instructions, Pre- 
paid, to you for.........e+ee> 
Extra capsules sent prepaid: 25-$1.50; 100-$4.75j 
; 1,000-$39. 
CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 
177 N. State Street, Dept. Al Chicago, Ill. 
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FARM FEN 
1 3° CENTS A ROO and 


up for a 2% inch 
Fence; 28c. & 

up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 

FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 

Wire. Factory to User Direct. 








Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 


NTERLOCKINC FENCE CO 
Box 135 , Lis. 








| number of breeding animals was excessive. Spaying 


Describes co: effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
of U. 8. are stopp the ravages 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 


Lancaster, Wis. 





ABORNO 
10 Jett Street, 


Successful Farming ads. guaranteed 




















makes heifers more docile so they fatten quicker 
than when periods of heat recur every twenty-one 
days. It is true that spaying a cow makes her milk 
flow persist, but few people care to use the milk 
of a cow that has not been “fresh” within a eom- 
paratively short time. Protracted lactation gen- 
erally makes milk — taste and whether that 
eceurs or not, the milk is not considered quite 
suitable fer young children. The practice has gone 
eut of fashion as heifers pow mature and fatten 
much earlier than was onee the case. We should 
not advise it unless in special cases as where a 
heifer or cow is im heat practically all of the time 
or has some disease of the ovaries. 

inflamed Eyelids—I have a mare mule six 
years old. I think she has “pink eye.” There does 
not seem to be anything the matter with the ball of 
her eye, the fever is all under the eyelid. Please tell 
me what to do for this mule. Also advise me what 
to do for “pink eye.’"—A. H., Tenn 

Bathe the eye twice daily with a saturated solu- 
tion of borie acid and each noon put a little bit of 
one percent yellow oxide of mercury in the corner 
of the eye. then close the lids and massage gently 
to spread the salve. If you send us a description 
of what you term “pink eye’’ we shall be glad 
to give you further advice 





BLOOD WILL TELL AND BLOOD 

WILL SELL 
Continued from page 13 
he had would bring, and did so to his 
ultimate satisfaction. The real worth of a 
purebred animal depends on the _per- 
formance of its close ancestors, and you 
must remember that in getting a purebred 
you are getting more than the individual 
itself. You are getting the accumulated 
inheritance of good blood for generations 
back. 

The best place to buy purebred stock as 
a rule is in a locality where plenty of it is 
raised, There you can get a selection, you 
save time in finding what you want, and 
you are more likely to deal with experi- 
enced, reliable breeders. 

If you already live in such a locality you 
will appreciate the experience of a live- 
stock owner Whose Phx * a had purebred 
cattle but who himself had a herd of grades 
headed by a grade bull. This was in Wis- 
onsin. He maintained that his cows were 
just as good as the purebreds and he hon- 
estly thought so. But none of the buyers 
even stopped at his farm. This hurt his 
pride. Besides, he figured that he ought to 

ire in the business that his neighbors 
were getting. One day he had the courage 
to ask, ‘Why don’t the buyers stop and 
see my cattle?” to which he got the frank 
reply, ‘Why should they stop? They can 
see your cattle over the fence as they go 
by.” 

After his wounded pride had conva- 
lesced, this man realized he could not 
‘go it alone,” and that he had better join 
the local livestock association to which he 
had refused invitations. He decided also 
that he had better get started with pure- 
breds even tho in a small way at first. 

‘Blood Will Sell’’ 

Yoti have all heard the familiar expres- 
sion “blood will tell’ to which may be 
ippropriately added “and blood will sell.” 

The breeder’s business ability, plus ad- 
vertising the intrinsic merits of the stock, 
ire all factors in the returns when purebred 
inimals are sold for breeding purposes. 
Che general markets also recognize good 
breeding as shown by the wide range in 
quotations in the various classes of live 
unimals. 

During 1920 the average weekly price 
for choice and prime steers at Chicago 
ranged between $13 and $19 per hundred- 
weight. At the same time the quotations 
for common steers ranged from about 
$7.50 to $12.50. Stated another way, the 
best saverage weekly price for common 
steers was lower than the lowest price for 


} 


choiee and prime steers. In the canner- 


steer class during 1920, the average price | 
ranged from about $4.50 to $7.75, making | 


the general value of canners just a little} 


more than a third as much as for “‘choice 
and prime.’’ Along this same line the Farm 
Bureau News of Seott county, Missouri, 


ior January, makes this announcement: 
Scott county farmers are replacing their 
serub stock with the best of purebreds and 
8 4 consequence hogs and cattle from this 
county bring highest market prices 


Sri 
’ Biggest Labor Saver on the Farm 
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Every day there is some barn cleaning to do—and even if it takes 
only the average of an hour a day you are spending over a month 
every year—just cleaning your barn. You can actually save fully 
two thirds of this time by using a Louden Manure Carrier to do 
this job. Figure it out—the Louden Carrier will pay for itself the 
first year in the saving of time alone, and the saving goes on year 
after year as long as the barn stands. 
In addition the Louden Carrier takes all that drudgery out of this hard disagree- 
able chore. It takes the equal of five wheelbarrow leads of manure at a single 
trip—takes it clean without dripping or scattering—dumps it directly into 
the spreader. Operates so easily on roller bearing trolleys thet a |2-year-old 
boy finds the job a pleasure. You can install a Louden Manure Carrier in 

ur barn just as it stands, at smal! cost. It is ene af the most profiteble 
investments any farmer can make. 
New Low Prices on Louden Equipment 
Our entire line of Labor-Saving Barn Equipment has been repriced. We have 
anticipated all probable and possible reductions in material and labor costs for 
months to come and—passed every cent of these savings on to our customers in 
these new low level prices. No barn equipment of anything like the Louden 
quality is se low priced. 

Send Coupon for These Louden Books Today 

Louden 224 page catalog tells all about Louden Labor Saving Barn 

uipment including Stalls and Stanchions which give cows pasture come ” 
fort in the barn, Louden Feed Carriers that bring feed for > 7 
20 cows at a single trip, Water Bowls that increase mi!k yield : 
25% to 40%, Animal Pens . Hog House-Equipment, Cupolas, 
Ventilators, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Hay SJalanding 
Tools—“Everything for the barn.”” A handy reference boo 
that costs you nothing. 
Service to Barn Builders. The Louden Barn Plan Book 
sent without charge, shows many barns of different styles, 
with full description, also illustrations of detail construction, 
chapters on concrete work, silos, etc. If you will tell us what 
kind of barn you have in mind, number and kind of stock you 
wish to house, we will send you blueprints and sug- _@ barn for. . Cows... horses. 
gestions to meet your requifements; no charge or obligation. Am interested in Litter Carriers. 


; 4 Stalis,Stanchions,...WaterBo 
The Louden Machinery Company 4 ae 
2722 Court St. (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa FB MOTI. norererrcorescsccccrescrsceseresecenseres eneenpe 








¢ 
Please 
send pust- 
paid, witheut 
_—f charge or obli- 


gation, book 
\ Vanes cnclom 2722) 


\ 
‘70 Louden Barn Plans 
© Louden Illustrated 
yw Catalog 
l expect to build (remode!) 
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quotations on all sizes.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 


Back To The Pre-War Level 








errr? need to wai it for lower prices. The new [LOOK I 

exactly ine with what f 

— —_— and just = you See hte ing. for, 2 H-P( iy )Now $39.95 
ell me what size or style engine you nt, and vil 

quote you lowest factory price ‘for Immetiate Shipment— 6 H-P ( #33 ) Now 119.90 


Cash orEasy Terms As You Wish | 12 8-P (3 )Now 249.00 
WITTE Quality and Service is assured by 90-Day Test | 30 8-P(,.s;) Now 699.80 


and Life-Time No matter where you live 
you can have the advantage of buying direct from factory All Other Sizes Lower 
> 


at a big saving and getting a standardized engine at its 
latest 


lowest cost. Write for large engine catalog and Frices f. °. b. KC, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1:10 atient tre... Kansas cry, uo. 
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T MAKE a business of helping young men 
succeed. Every year thousands come or 
write to me— 


“‘How can I make more money? I want 
a better job—more pay—a bigger future.” 
Money! Money! More MONEY! Ambitious men want 
to advance. Young men want to get started in trades and 
businesses which pay well. All want to live well—to be 
happy, prosperous, SUCCESSFUL 


“Know how to do some one thing well,” I tell them. “Be 
a trained man. Learn by actually doing, under competent instruc- 
tors, the work you would like most to do. Become an expert. Then 
dig in and work hard, save, and be independent, SUCCESSFUL.” 


A Better Chance For Ambitious Men 


Fourteen years ago I began helping young men make 
more money. At Kansas City, Mo., I opened the Rahe Auto and 
Tractor School. I decided to make it an outstanding institution of 
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learning—a place where ambi 
to college can prepare for |ifg 
that every young:man should } 
directly increase his income, 
to 8 weeks. The school grey, 
Kansas City. 


Last year I decided I mus 
floor space at Kansas City, o 
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thought, take the Rahe-Way offto and 
of miles closer to young men could 
The idea proved sound. | estfhed th 
branch, but an independent, fMedged 
teaching the famous Ralhe-Wagfrom 






it has been a success. Hundr 
The new Chicago Schoo! has 
the Rahe-Way to the thousan 
ritory who have wanted for 
practical training for life. 


Billions Paid} Mo 


Three Billion Dollars, it pstima 
year on motor upkeep. [ew gijns rea 
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pened 
young 
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=~ _— Learn the RAHEW. 


But I want you to remember this. Thorough training pays. An@ way 
chanics ina Rahe School. I have spent fourteen years of my life training tjMaste 
gines. I like to work with power machinery, just as any real man does. | 
ments. Here is what you get under the Rahe Life Scholarship—complet@§tomob 
Starting and Lighting Systems, Storage Batteries, Carburetion and “Tro 
pair, Rebuilding and Retreading, Complete Machine Shop Practice, Special work 


special Limited Tl 
A complete Rahe Life Scholarship for $100. For a limited time only, I anjjring t 
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of $150. The offer first was made to introduce the new Chicago School. Bgfwould 
plicate at Kansas City and Cincinnati. So, for $100, you can receive the o@}te Ra 
to attend, any time, at any of the Rahe Schools. 


Decide to come now. Decide to give yourself the pre braink 
pon below. I will send you my 68-page book. It tells™§)other 
ity, SUCCESS. Fill out the Coupon NOW. 


HENRY}. 


Demeoii : 
Three Big Auto 4 Tr. 





z CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 5 CIT 
eo “—Fihty Ontario and Michigan Blvd. 22d Oak 


Thousands come to equip themselves to @tor s. 
And many train themselves to care for tMown c 


RAHE- Way, Bthe R 













imbiga men who do not have time to go 
r lifamrelatively small cost. For I felt 
uld He chance for schooling that would 
me, he should be taught quickly—in 5 
rew, Mall, I have four large buildings at 





mugmrther enlarge. Either more 
‘y, oagablish new schools. Why not, I 
‘ay ommto and Tractor training hundreds 
men (could not come to Kansas City? 
| estf@hed the Cincinnati school—not a 
nt, edged Auto and Tractor School, 
.-WaFrom the day it opened its doors 
indr@gf young men have trained there. 
1a8 jppened—it is ready now to teach 
isan@™ young men in Chicago’s big ter- 
for Hs to equip themselves with this 
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An@® way to get this thorough training is to work under the Master Me- 
ig ti Master Instructors to train YOU. I have rolled up my sleeves to take apart en- 
Am | keep in touch at all times with the training given in each one of the depart- 
tomobile and Tractor Training, including Transmissions, Engine Assembly, 
TromShooting,” Welding and Cutting, Forging and Soldering, Vulcanizing, Tire Re- 
cial work, Special Truck and Tractor instruction, 
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Dewpoi1 
) @ Tractor Schools 


KaAS CITY, MO. 
22d Oak Streets. 





to G@tor salesmen. Others learn garage management. 
Bat all learn the 


r town cars, trucks and tractors. 
1y, Ath RAHE-Way pays. 


wouldn’t be faf¥, I decided, to make an offer for Chicago that I wouldn’t du- 


ro the entire Rahe course at this new rate—$50 saving over my regular rate 
ite Rahe Life Scholarship—which entitles you to training as long as you want 


pra@™|training for life which every young man should have. Fill out the Cou- 
‘ells@\other men have trained for big pay positions, independence, prosper- 






CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sth and Wainut Streets. 
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more MONEY) 


auto and tractor repair service and the general garage business as 
one of the largest in the country. Yet it is. And it is a steady, 
stable business. No layoffs or depressions, for the millions of motor 
cars and tractors in use must be kept in condition. There is this 
about it, too. Every year the cars already in use grow older. As 
they age they need more care. Of the $3,000,000,000.00 a big part 
goes to the owners of garages and their assistants. 


This is my advice to ambitious young men, the fellows who 
want to get ahead, to be independent. Equip yourself the Rahe- 
Way. Learn Auto and Tractor mechanics thoroughly. Be an ex- 
pert. Then pick your job from the many openings available when 
you leave my school. Go to work, and work hard. You will make 
good money, mighty good money for a young man. SAVE a good 
part of these earnings, put them away in the bank. In a year or so 
you may be independent—in a position to start a garage of your 
own. Not a large one right away perhaps, but if you know how to 
give good service, your business will grow. In time you will be 
making—well, you will set your own income. Garage owners make 
as high as $50,000 a year, others plug along making $3,000 or $4,000. 
It is all up to the man—his training, how hard he will work, his abil- 
ity to save, his ambition and his initiative, 


Big Pay 



















Rate $100 


Send this coupon today for my fine 68-page Catalog 
showing graduates success and opportunities now open. 
(Address nearest School.) 3011. 
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A NECESSARY FOOD 

Even the proud head of the herd will 
buw down to lick the salt lump if the 
salt is provided. Cattle will eat a lot of 
salt in a year which shows they relish it 
and miss it if it is not where they can get 
it. A wooden trough will keep the salt 
from being wasted. 

Incidentally, butter churns more quick- 
ly if the dairy cows have salt. 

THE GOLDEN TAMWORTH 
Continued from page 42 

Marshall county, Iowa, sold from their 
Warren county farm twenty-five head of 
three-quarter blood Tamworth hogs last 
October. They werespringpigsand weighed 
250 pounds They topped the market that 
day by 25 cents per cwt. That means a 
tofkl added income from the lot of $15.62 
which is good interest on the investment 
of a Tamworth boar even tho he cost 
$100 and never sired another pig. He is 
still doing duty and there are a lot more 
pigs coming on to repeat the same market 
record Mr. Cakerice says that they are 
the best feeders, the best rustlers, and 
make the cheapest gains of any hogs he 
has ever fed 

There is little need to go farther to show 
the economical gains that are made by the 
Tamworths. They will go to market at 
180 pounds and be bacon hogs of quality. 
They will feed in the yards or on clover 
and alfalfa and go to market at 300 pounds 
and still they get the same price accorded 
to lard type hogs of 200 pounds each. Old 
sows and stags get a premium on the mar- 
ket because of their bacon. J. B. Mackoy 
of Fremont county, Iowa, and E. A. 
Augustine of Mahaska county have both 
shipped mature ‘heavy Tamworths and 
very nearly reached the top when the 
killers wanted light or bacon type hogs 

This market premium for the bacon 
hog that cuts to advantage really means 
the consumer is willing to pay for what he 
wants. The English consumer finally dic- 
tated to the English pig grower what type 
of hog he should grow We have learned 
considerable from English breeders of 
horses and cattle and now we may look to 
them for information on breeding swine. 
The writer has seen the pig sties of Eng- 
land and the hogs were all more or less of 
the bacon type regardless of breed. They 
are fed on forage and coarse feeds and the 
concentrates such as corn and barley are 
not fed with the full feed rations that we 
see in this country. The gains come cheap- 
er on forage such as clover and alfalfa and 
the hogs go to the killer carrying a small 

nt of lard 
The students of the market conditions 





in this country are agreeing th it the bacon 


type of hog has an opportunity such as he 
h r had before. The competition of 
veg ls has taken much of the profit 
out of producing lard in the cornbelt 
Every breeder of hogs recognized this and 
nges in type have been in conform- 
s demand. The bacon breeds 
have the accepted type ar d they 

have been breeding true for a century. 
The thinking farmer and stockman is 
nformation that he has to 
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Look for the name 
**Milwaukee’’ on 
sbell and brusb as- 
sembly. There are 
many tmitations. 
The Milwaukee re- 
tatls at $2.10 (west 
of Rocky Mis« 
$2 25 ) 








Poor Contact Here Breaks the Heart of Your Grd 


hi RTY times each sec- 
ond a little roller must 
make perfect contact with 
aterminal point in your 
timer, when your Ford travels 
30 miles an hour. 
If the contact isn’t full and 
clean, some cylinders get a 
weak spark, or none—your 
engine pulls unevenly, mis- 
fires, or quits cold. 


In a Milwaukee Timer the glass-hard 
roller, satin-smooth raceway and anchored 
steel terminals assure a series of perfect 
contacts for many thousands of miles. Re- 
sult: Full power in each cylinder, quick 
starting, and mighty little earbon. 


1,000,000 Ford owners endorse the simple, 
durable, dependable Milwaukee Timer 
(the largest selling Ford replacement). 
Nearly all auto supply and hardware deal- 
ers sellit. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
us direct. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Long-Service Poultry Fences 
ULTRY fences made of heavy wires are far more effective and will 
give many years more of service than fences or netting of light 
wires. Heavy wires only, No. 10 to No. 14 gauge, are used in the sev- 


eral styles of 


‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Poultry Fences 


The lower line wires are very closely spaced, close enough to con- 
fine the smallest chicks and keep out rodents. The neat electrically 
welded joints eliminate cumbersome twists, wraps and ties, and pro- 
duce a rigid, one-piece fence. Easy to erect, requires fewer posts. 
Costs less than netting. Made of full gauge open-hearth steel wire, 
in our own modern steel mills and heavily galvanized by an improved 
process. Also made in styles for farm, garden and lawn. Every 
rod guaranteed. Catalogue No. 216 sent free upon request. 


° Contains farmers’ account pages, 
Get this Book crop, live stock and insurance records, 
inventory, memorandum, calendars, i charts, postage 
rates, etc. Illustrated. Vest pocket size, ible leatherette 
cover. —— for 10 cents, coin or stamps, to partially 


cover cost. 


~SBUp. 


signed to be especially useful to farm owners. 


Pittsburgh -Steel Company 


Woe 712 Union Arcade Bidg., Pittsburgh, Min 


“New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Memphis, 











a pee means ok th tok by the num-| Successful Farming advertisements are all absolutely reliable. 





ber of inquiries that come to the office of 
the American Tamworth Swine Record 
Association. During the past year there 
has been an increase in inquiries never be- 
fore recorded in the history of the breed. 
Talk to any young man who believes in 
progress and he will tell you that he be- 
lieves that the bacon hog is the coming | 
one now, provided of course he does not, 
have financial interests in some other} 
breed. | 

The older men are different. The Tam-| 
worth does not look like a hog to a man 
who has bred hogs of the usual cornbelt 
type for thirty years. He objects to the 
erect ears, long nose, narrow backs and the 
stretchy appearance of the bacon hog. He 
fails to recognize that the long light nose 
and the small head means a less number of 
pounds of undesirable meat when the hog 
is killed. The small head is also an advan- 
age at farrowing time with young or under- 
sized sows. The erect ears allow perfect 
vision which is in favor with the man who 
feeds or breeds heavy cattle. Some men | 
will not buy a hog with drooping ears to| 
follow cattle. 

These older men do not understand that 
the bacon hog will breed true to type and 
that he will command the attention of the 
buyers at the market at any weight be- 
tween 150 and 450 pounds. The stretchy 
appearance of the hog is necessary to grow 
long deep sides of bacon. These long deep 
choice sides of bacon demand some length 
of legs. A deep bodied horse has consider- 
able length of leg, the same with a hog. 
The Tamworth is long and stretchy for a 
practical purpose. 

The breed has never had any boom 
periods. The breeders have always de- | 
manded fair prices for.their stock and re-| 
ceived what they asked. No great em- 
phasis is laid on any one family or strains 
of blood. The championship boars have 
often been in the same breeder’s hands 
but they were not necessarily of the same 
strain of breeding. He knew how to select 
a prospect and how to show him. Last 
season when the number of hogs sold by 
most breeders of purebred hogs was great- 
ly reduced the Tamworth breeders did 
business as usual and some of them more 
than the usual amount. The demand is 
healthy and increasing. There is a sub- 
stitute for lard but no one has ever made a 
substitute for delicate breakfast bacon. 








MARKET HOGS ONLY 
I have been raising market hogs for | 
years without much attention to breeding. | 
Would purebreds make any better re- 
turns for straight market than first-class 
hogs of the general run?—E. N. G., Il. 
If you are growing hogs for market only, 
it isn’t necessary for you to look for | 
animals having every point of the show 
hog. You do not have to worry about the | 
color of each bristle and the size of each 
spot. At the same time it is well to use a | 
purebred boar; he is more likely to have 
a uniformly high quality of get. What} 
you want to look for in the boar for your 
use is good form and size with high qual- 
ity, a good feeding capacity, strong con- 
stitution and ability to transmit to his 
get the qualities that make first quality | 
market hogs. 





WHY THE OFF SEASON IN HOG 
MARKETING? 

Why do the heavy runs of hogs on the 
market come when they do? How does the 
cost of production at different seasons | 
compare with periods of heavy and light 
market receipts? Is there any reason why 
farmers could not prepare to market their 
hogs during the seasons of light receipts | 
and high returns as well as during the time | 
of heavy shipments? The _ well-known | 
livestock authority, E. N. Wentworth, wiil | 
give some new figures on these questions 
in the next issue. Mr. Wentworth is in con- 
stant and close touch with the large markets | 
and his dope on the ““why’’ of the off season | 
in hog marketing is worth considering. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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V Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


Y OU'LL get twice the fun out of win- 
ter, if you are clad in underwear that 
keeps out winds and weather and colds 
and coughs—“VELLASTIC”, in a word. 
“VELLASTIC” is an unusual com- 
bination of fleecy warmth and elastic, 
form fitting comfort. The patented 
“ VELLASTIC” fabric is soft as veivet 
inside and ribbed for elasticity outside. 
You can fit out the whole family in “VELLAS- 


TIC” in one trip to any good store—and still 
have some money left. “ WVELLASTIC” is 


For cvery economical underwear. 


Member of Send for “Bodygard’’ Booklet 
TF he UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
the Family 


New York Office, 350 Broadway 

















BOYS AND GIRLS 473. Thess Questions 
Answered Correctly? 

Why does a doctor read medical magazines? To keep in touch with all that is being done by 
others of his profession. - 

Why does a manufacturer read trade journals? In order to inform himself concerning business 
conditions. 

Why does a farmer read farm papers? Because of the information they give on the subject in 
which he is most interested-—farming? 

Are boys and girls of equal importance with doctors, manufacturers and farmers? We believe 
they are 

Then should there not be a magazine published for boys and girls and devoted to their interest? 
Certainly there should be, and just such a magazine is 

THE FARM BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LEADER 

If you are not a reader of it, you are missing a real treat. Each issue has a number of interest- 
ing stories and many helpful saggestions for work in the home and about the farm. Farm 
Boys’ and Girls’ Leader tells the experiences of other boys and girls who live on farms and 
gives the results accomplished by Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs all over the country 

Subscription Rates: Two years 50c; one year 25c. Send stamps, check. or money order 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS’ LEADER 
E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher Des Moines, lowa 
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Galvanized Roofing ! 


Prices Cut in Hal 
Freight Prepaid 
These prices are freight 
pre paid to Illinois, Ind- 
~~ x, Ohio, lowa, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Ask 
for freight prepaid prices 
to other states. 
No. NA-1—Recondi- 
tioned corrugated gal- 
vanized roofing and ro 
‘ ing per square.. $3.0 
Painted Corrugated Sheets 
No. NA-2 Overhauled, painted cor- 
rugated sheets per square .25 


Rubber Roofing Per Roll. $1 
No. NA-3—Durable Ajax brand, 
medium weight rubber roofing. Rolls | 
contain 108 sq. ft. including nails and | 
cement, perroll . $1.00 | 
Wall Board Per Square $3.00 
No. NA-4-—-Splendid new wall- 
board for partitioning, per square $3 


SAMPLES ON ngavest--ost full particulars 
of our complete of roofing bargains. 


Famous Watts Corn Shellers! 
$85 










Now Bu 
“This F 


Complete 
Sheller 


No. NA-11. 
system, cob 
automatic 
per 


Watts No. 4-A Corn i] 
Complete with cleaning 
stacker, grain elev ator and 
feeder—-capacity 75 to 125 bdushe 
hour, with a 4 to 6 H. P. Engine, 


Guaranteed Paint! 


CHOICE OF 26 COLORS 


Per $ y BA. 05 
Galion 

Freight Prepaid! 
to LL, Ind., Ohio, 
lowa, Mich., andWis. 
Best formula,wont peel, 
blister, fade, or rub off 
White black andtwenty- 
six non-fading colors 
Put up in containers 
of one to fifty gallons 
Per gallon freight pre- 








No, NA-17. 
paid 

















| System. Price last year $1500.00, ing material, here at 


| 





Government .Camp Camp Material! 


Great Lakes Naval Station 
At this point we purchased Camp 
Perry and Camp Dewey, two of the 
government's best equipped train- 


ing camps 


Camp Shelby, 
Our sale at this Pine, cov 


every description. 


GOOD LUMBER 


Millions of feet of aghadl lumber is now on sale at the 


government camps a 


terial, with nails y A maa St clip off. Sen 
bills for money saving estimates. 


| Lumber per 1000 ft. $14.08 


Panel doors, each . . 
Sash doors, each ... 
Sash frames, each . 


Miss. 
build- 
ing material and general supplies of 


53 
12 light windows,each $2.50 






Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J; 


Enormous quantities of lumber and 

building material of every descrip- 
tion are now being sold from this 
camp. 
Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, La. 
Our sale of building material and 
supplies from this point is now pro- 
gressing 


4314.00 


Thousand 
Feet 8. M. 


season ma- 
us your lumber 
‘ere are some of the big savings. 


Waliboard, per square 1.75 
Slate coat opens 

per roll 
Closet outfits, comp. “23.50 
One-piece sinks,comp. 13.50 


Sound, thoroughi 





HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 


—announce a Price Smashing Sale!! 
BUY NOW AT 1913 Ao eed moma 


‘Gov’t Barbed Wire: 
BIG REDUCED PRICES! 











Heavy and Durable 


Bought by us from the Government at much 
less than cost of manufacturers best stock; 
made of 12 gauge open beart steel wire, with 
4 point barbs, % in. long, spaced 3in. apart. 
Coated with special weather resisting 
paint, and put up in 58 Ib. reels, containing 
about 700 ft., also 112 1b. reels, containing 
about 1400 ft. 


No. NA-S on Ib. tee! 112 Ib. Reel 
625 reels, per | : 1.4 $2.90 
100 ree ie, ber reel... “138 ef 
50 sae bar seq e 66 “3 
25 reeis, ber ree i So .20 
Less than coal perreel. 1.65 -30 


No. NA-6--Gatvanized barbed wire from cur 
Government purchase, is catch weight reels, 
about 100 Ibs. (about 1 Ib. to rod): 4 point 
barbs, a. 3 in. ont 5 in. oe Per 
100 ibs. . - $3.95 
ad ‘Wire, h 


NA-7--G new, 
continuous 


No. 
bright stock, six or nine gauge, 





MAIL COUPON for Complete Camp Material Book, TODAY! | leneths; bundles of about 100 ibs. each 


Deep Cut Prices Now! 


You can now buy, 


and 
world’s best corn sheller at bin, re 
Most liberal terms, 
and a guarantee 


duced prices 
30 day free trial, 


of positive lasting satisfaction. 
Watts No. I-—$30.00 


No. NA-8--For the man who shelis 
for his own use, 


eapacity 50 to 73 Chal 
bu. per hour, with a 3 H. P. engine. 


Watts No. 4--$65.00 


No. NA-9--With 


this machine, can 


leaning system, 
stacker, and grain elevator, with 
for 


you 


yourself and a few neighbors. 


Watts No. 7—$266. oo 


No. NA-10--With 


Reduced 
Sale Price 


This is your one big chanc@ 
to own a famous Allis 
mers Farm Tractor. 


Easy Time Payments 


Buy on your own terms 
We will arrange to ex-\ 
tend the payments for a 
reasonable peried. 


A Double Guarantee 
nt With each Allis Chalmers Farm 





including wagon box, grain Sleveter 
feeder on 
capacity 200 bushels 


cob stacker, type “R” 
steel trucks; 


per hour. 


3 cent cash discount 
per count allowed, if 


direct from this ad. 


Brand New. Building M Material! 


Shipped Right From Ch 


Guaranteed ed Read y-Cut Houses! 





teed ready-cut 


now $748 


LUMBER--DOORS --WINDOWS -- MILLWORK 


Big stock in Chicago al- 











Harris Home No. NA-112. 
“Easy Bultt”’ Under our guar 


an- 
and bundling 


gon fir,ceiling, 4 in.x5in. 


Tractor, we give you our well 
known, “money back guarantee” 
which assures you of satisfaction, 
and Allis Chalmers guarantee, 
which protects you forever against 
defects in material and workmanship. 





TAR tea to Bul 


Room Cottage ‘vith , 
First class material throughout— 
everything furnished direct from 
our big stock of lumber and build- 
Chieago. 


No.NA-16. Special front 














$5550 


sizes—al] seasons 


Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors! 


$3 60 10-18 1X 






Excellent Construction 
Allis Chalmers 10-18 H.P.Farm Trac- 
tors, are built to give best service under 
mostsevere conditions.A strong, dura- 
ble machine for pullingplows, harrows, 
binders, wagons,etc. ice parts, easily 
accessible, best material—stre 
_and efficiency combined. 












Cream Separators 


Low Prices! 
Easy Terms! 
375 Ibs. gC hour 


FREE TRIAL 
Famous Cream 
Separators, 1n 4 


of the year in 
parts of the ¢ 
country 
patented ex- 
clusive improve- 
ments. 


Fully Guaranteed 


Size Cap'y tbs. Sale 
























Guaranteed Barn Paint Stare fongucd" and “grooved: | snd inside doors, nceai Lord’ Piha": 93538 
u ee No.NA-12, \4 x 4 Clear | Beaded, reg. lengths, trom $2. .28 te $18.00. * ogee * 335 
2 - pruce bevel siding. stan- Bee « «00+ Oe ig values, as or list 
No. NA-18 Guaranteed barn paint, | dard lengths, per 100 ft Waoulieens full of finest | GARAG ES yur patented so $$-33 queal to ony ennakine on 
red, yellow or maroon, per gallon, | pe ad “eee $2.5 doors and windows. p Presto -Up Belt toge fe 9 950 the market, re wrdiess 

‘ight prepaid 4 0.NA-13.Drop siding, NA-15. 2, 3 and 5 | garages, are the world’s ee 
oh , NA 19. % Gree late o ¢ : clear Oregon fir, 2-8 x 6, — a clear fir doors 1% | wonder of the age, easily put peice. Fully roaranteed in —— ory respect, 

- ~19. ireen alate or rex RH patter, tt reg. lengths | in. thick.Size 2 ft.x 6 it a copes. 2S painted | # Indicates table sizes. Pw engchines ready for 
rallo 4 ‘ “a 69. 7 > . . 
gallon Maria 2d FE ed Fd Fe 
: 7 SINK OUTFIT $15 
i r/ Bath Tub $28.75 Heatin s t a NA-20. Consists of best 
iSend This Coupon Beene g Systems! |». ape 
' | cnet tod and our? Our Big Complete Stock } ere einen eyiioder eich 

r 5 ft ng anc nal 
HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. NB-2, Chicago I in wide. Fisted with nickel | Pow Prigesi! Arourh penet Fy A 
Check the squares below, to show which items and — plated double compression | 1 4+. of your home, sh Past iron porcelain enam- 
material you are interested in, and we will send you bath cock, connected waste, y me, showing 
psize of rooms, height of ceiling, eled sink with nickel Le 
the proper literature free, and postpaid ov - flow supply pipes $36.00 whee od a © of d d strainer, and 1 ‘4 in. lead“ 
| | 4, 0 
-) Camp Material C) New Building Material “Closet Outfit $29. windoan is all that -~y ~- — Rh es awe 
) Roofing 0 Book of House Plans No NA-23. Closet outfits in- | to eotnate 0 Seating plant for HOG FENCE 27c 

CO) Wire () Cream ors cluding white vitreous china | your building, that will give NA-31. Special barbed 

() Corn Shellers C) Plambing | tank. and wash down bowl. | you greatest comfort—efficient bottom galvanized hog fence 
5 Trectors Beating | Highly finished Cones and economical service. intermediate line and stay 
t ©) Paint \ General Supplies a cpaiieiieiiimaana 06| Steam--Hot Water--Warm Air! | wires, spaced from 3 in. 

) Wallboard [) “Preste-Up” Poultr eeseie Our big complete stock of all material re-| wards to 6 in. 100 rods 
C) Purnitere Our big purchase of . quired for the installation of a steam, hot | weigh 425 lbs. 26 in. high. 
lized 2 in. diamond mesh | Water or warm air heating plants. per rod .........+-- 
poultry netting from the | Pi l 32 in. high, per rod - - - 33 
tics. digas Exonsras tua |Pipeless Furnace $86 |... .rarussse2t. 
' aoe bale NAS ” aie Re-circulating double casing pi sizes from 3 to 40d, Handy as- 
: NA-33-73 in. high bale$7.48 | furnaces in all sizes from 12, to roy 000 ferns fut Setabout the 
S MOET on cdccctbanendeussictscecciscnnunn Bales 50 lineal {t. | cu. ft. cap y. Our price for 12 cu. ft. kes . ET 
' 
| If you do not wish to tear this page, drop us HARRIS BROTHERS co 35th & Iron Sts 
H a postal card explaining your wants. «s CHIC co 
 ] 
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THE TEST THAT SERVES THE BEST 


Buttermakers Tell What Kind Of Cream They Want 


By C. A. GOSS 


D* you ever stop to figure out what kind of a 

butterfat test your creamery buttermaker 

likes best on the cream you send him? Did 
you ever ask him why one test suited him better than 
others? Did you ever consider whether it made any 
difference to you how thick the cream was you sold? 
If you have not, then put this away under your hat 
and some rainy morning step in and talk it over 
with him. 

I have interviewed buttermakers and buttermakers; I have 
corresponded with many more, I myself have been a butter- 
maker in my time and that time was not long past. Of all 
buttermakers, probably ninety percent will tell you thirty to 
forty percent is the best test. “In fact, thirty-nine out of forty- 
three buttermakers to whom the question was once put, did tell 
me that. Two said they would rather receive cream testing 
under thirty percent butterfat and two preferred a thick cream 
above forty percent test. 

The buttermaker has some very definite reasons why he 
prefers such a test. A fairly thick cream does not sour as quickly 
as one having a larger percentage of milk. Such being the case, 
putrifying bacteria will not get the start before the cream 
reaches the creamery that they do in thin cream and the butter- 
maker will have less to contend with in preparing it for the 
churn. The better the raw material to begin with the better 
will be the finished product. Butter market prices are deter- 
mined on the basis of quality so it is not hard to see that the 
price paid for cream is 
dependent upon the 

rice received for the 
Sutter made from it. 

In addition to keep- 
ing in good condition 
longer and producing 
better results in churn- 
ing, the buttermaker 
will tell you that thirty 
to forty percent cream 
is the most economical 
for the farmer. A thin 
cream badly soured is 
uneven in texture, be- 
coming in many cases 
lumpy so that a rep- 
resentative test cannot 
be made in determin- 
ing the butterfat pres- 
ent. Cream in such 
condition sticks and adheres to sides of 
utensils. The part which flows into the 
test bottle most readily is the thin part 
and the farmer, in spite of the best efforts 
of the buttermaker to be fair, does not 
receive credit for the full percentage of 
butterfat his cream contained. Cases are 
not infrequent, where cream is shipped 
leng distances in midsummer, that putri- 
fying action takes place so rapidly as to 
cause cream to foam over and be lost be- 
fore the shipment is weighed at the 
creamery. More than this a thin cream 
takes more containers for shipment, increases the freight rate 
by train and the weight of hauling by team or auto. Don’t fool 
yourself into thinking you will get more money for a lot of thin 
cream; the butterfat test is the basis upon which you will re- 
ceive payment and the number of cans won’t increase your 
check unless the fat is there. 

The buttermaker will undoubtedly tell you other reasons why 
it is an advantage to send him a fairly thick cream, such as 
keeping more skimmilk at home for the pigs and calves, making 
a smaller number of cans to wash and handle, less vat space re- 
quired for pasteurizing and ripening, and others which you may 
not have thot of or considered am thy 

Seventy-five percent of all cornbelt farmers now have separ- 
ators. Most farmers know that by a simple adjustment of the 
cream screw they can regulate the richness of cream separated. 
Many, however, have not given attention to the kind of test 
most desirable and have not attempted to produce a uniform test 
that will best suit the needs of the buttermaker. A very little 
attention to the adjustment of the separator and care in its 
operation according to the directions of the manufacturer will 
not only produce a cream more suitable for the creamery’s use, 
but you will be losing less cream in the skimmilk. A good separ- 
ator properly adjusted and handled will lose only a very small 
fraction of a percent of butterfat and still skim a cream of the 
thickness wanted. On the other hand, gravity and water dilu- 
tion methods of skimming become less efficient in the matter of 
thoroness of skimming as the attempt is made to increase the 
thiekness of the cream, At the very best these methods leave 











If every producer of cream had milk houses like these, which were 
found on Ohio and Wisconsin farms, and used methods which are 
associated with such equipment, buttermakers would not need to 
worry about whether or not liming produced adulterated butter. 


from one-half to one percent of butterfat in the milk. If deep 
skimming is resorted to in order to get all the fat, the resulting 
product is not only thin but lumpy and irregular in 
quality. 

One spring I asked thirty-seven buttermakers located in 
many parts of the United States if they could see any difference 
in quality between hand skimmed and separator skimmed 
cream. Thirty-four or ninety-five percent of the answers were 
decidedly in the affirmative. Three did not see any difference, 
but it happened that they were not receiving any hand skimmed? 
cream so could not make a comparison. One central Indiana 
buttermaker answered something like this: “We find that the 
separator skimmed cream is of much higher quality than the 
hand skimmed. This is no doubt due to the fact that it contains 
a higher percentage of butterfat.” 

After saying that he liked a forty percent cream best, a 
Michigan buttermaker went on to explain, “A high test will not’ 
sour as soon as will the low test. Separator cream is a great deal 
better quality. It is smooth and fine while hand skimmed is 
very uneven.” 

In answer to the same question on the comparative quality 
of hand and separator skimmed cream, a Kansas creaméryman 
made the following comment: ‘(Hand skimmed cream is uneven, 
more or less lumpy, and usually contains more milk. While 
standing to raise the cream it takes on more germs and con- 
tamination than when skimmed fresh from the cow; besides 
the separator acts as a clarifier to a degree.”’ 

One Nebraska creameryman went so far as to say 
that separator cream was worth three cents more 
and that was when butterfat was bringing several 
cents less per pound than it is now. 

In southeastern Ohio, one creamery is taking steps 
to encourage a high and uniform test. They said in 
= : “We do not receive hand skimmed cream. We 
ike to encourage the separator. We believe we get 
a better quality of 
cream and it means 
more money to the 
farmer. We would 
like to see our cream 
butterfat test be- 
tween thirty and 
forty percent. We 
find that where the 
test runs much above 
forty percent, there 
is likely to be quite a 
large variation in the 
test of different sam- 
ples of cream. In 
other words, very 
rich cream is 80 
difficult to sample 
that we do not like to 
receive it too rich, In 
the summertime this 
contention would not 
apply, and richer 
cream could be re- 
ceived and sampled 
more easily. Cream 
that will test under thirty sours-quickly and the cost per pound 
of fat for shipping and handling is greater. The higher the test, 
the larger the amount of skimmilk left for feeding purposes.” 

Two Illinois creameries said they preferred thirty-five to forty 
percent butterfat, giving as their reason that when diluted with 
starterit wouldthen be about thirty percent, which isthe “‘consist- 
ency easiest to churn, leaves less butterfat in the buttermilk and 
is economical both to the manufacturer, because of theamount of 
butter from a given amunt of cream in each churning, and to 
the farmer, because it leaves more milk at home to feed the stock, 
it makes a smaller amount to handle and cool and a smaller 
amount to ship, consequently, the charges are not so great. The 
percentage of fat ismuch greater incream skimmed byseparator, 
consequently, it keeps better. Thin cream sours very rapidly owin 
to the abnormal amqunt of food it furnishes for action o 
bacteria.” 

It is not a difficult matter to figure out the loss due to in- 
complete skimming either by machine or hand, but it is more 
difficult to say definitely how much is lost due to poor qualit 
of cream of a test which the buttermaker cannot use to best ad- 
vantage. I dare say the latter loss would far surpass the former. 
Close cooperation with your buttermaker will be to your ad- 
vantage as well as his. Take in a sample of skimmilk frequently 
and let him test it for you so that you will know your separator 
is giving you the best service it can. Then watch the cream 
screw and give him the test and quality he wants. 

Butterfat don’t bring any too much at the best so don’t al- 
low carelessness, ighorance, or inattention to cheat you out of it. 
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The World 
Champions 


Bella Pontiac, a cow owned by T. 
A. Barron, of Brantford, Ontario, 
has just made a new world’s record 
by producing 1240 lbs. of butter-fat 
in one year. 


Mr. Barron also uses a De Laval 
Cream Separator, He has the 
world’s champion cream producer 
and the world’s champion cream 
saver—a wonderful combination. 
Only one man in the world can have 
the champion cream producer, but 
every one can have the champion 
cream saver. It is just as impor- 
tant to save as to produce—get a 
De Laval and start saving now. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 






Over 
2,500,000 
in use the 
world over. 








Get These Free Books 
On Better Farm Buildings 


OLLOW TILE is the 
ideal materialforevery 
type of farm building— 
permanefit, comfortable, 
dry, sanitary, low in cost 
and maintenance. Learn 
its decided advantages in 
wilding homes, barns, ga- 





rages.granaries,dairy barns, 
milk ises,chicken houses, 

nd other buildings from a 

ir beautifully illustrated HOLLOW TILE 


48-page free box 

Send Your Name on a Postal 
And it will be mailed to you im- 
vediately with put Cost iso 
sk for special free folder on 
Holle w Tile Hog Houses that 
increase hog profits. Write 


today ~ 


The Hollow Building Tile -—-— + —- 


Association ‘ 
8118 Conway Bidg., Chicago i —= 


HOLLOW TILE 


e Most E ymical Fo f Permanent Construction 


HOG HOUSES 






























On trial. Easy running, easily clean 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get ourplan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 

dairy is large or small, write today. 


Amemoan Separator Co. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 














GENTLENESS WITH DAIRY 
ANIMALS 

Cows respond to gentle treatment. 
The dairyman who makes pets of his 
calves and whio continues to fondle the 
animals even after they have dropped 
their own calves is almost certain to 
possess a herd of good milkers. Such 
cows will give down their milk readily 
and production among them is apt to 
average well up to the animal’s natural 
capacity for manufacturing milk. Harsh 
language, kicks and cuffs with the 
milking stool result in lessened production. 
The reason for all this is better under- 
stood by dairymen than it was a com- 
paratively few years ago. 

The Swiss peasant has long been in the 
habit of singing gently to his cow while 
he milks her. He has found that the 
animal milks easier and he has long been 
of the conviction that she gives more 
milk under such conditions. In Holland 
and certain other European countries 
the cow is handled with a painstaking 
care that is seldom seen, if ever, on dairy 
farms this side the ocean. Dairy animals 
over there are shielded more thought- 
fully from possible annoyance and their 
physical comfort sometimes is looked 
after in ways that the American dairy- 
man considers quite unnecessary. Though 
the average Holland cow owner, perhaps, 
is not able to give a scientific justification 
for the attention which he lavishes upon 
his animal or his small herd, he knows 
that this is one means by which he 
obtains a maximum amount of milk. 

While there have been among American 
dairymen those who have championed 
the cause of gentle treatment of the cow 
and who have understood that a close 
relationship exists between nerve centers 
and prodtiction, the average dairy worker 
looks upon the cow as a machine which 
gives so much milk in return for about so 
much feed. A cow may be hard to milk, 
but persistence, so it has been commonly 
held, will in most cases be rewarded by 
securing every last drop in the udder, 
Possib ly, this is still the view point of 
the average barn hand who works around 
cows. Scicnce now holds forth a diffenent 
explanation and although all the myster- 
ies that center in bovine physiology are 
not cleared up, enough is known to 
make it evident why the cow that is 
treated “like a lady” gives a_ better 
account of herself at the milk pail than 
one which is driven into her stanchion 
with an oath and which is persuaded by 
the toe of the milker’s boot to stand 
over when he approaches with pail and 
stool. 

It is generally agreed that a large por- 
tion of the milk which a cow produces is 
| secreted during the actual milking pro- 
| om. Secretion is induced to considerable 
degree by the manipulatiea which the 
udder receives during the act of milking. 
Under conditions in which fright, anxiety 
or extreme annoyance prevails, secre- 
tion is greatly lessened or stops entirely 
before the usual amount of milk is pro- 
duced. This is the reason that a strange 
milker is apt riot to secure the usual 
volume of milk from a cow during the 
first few times that he attends to the 
animal. The cow is a creature of habit 
and routine. She responds best when 
the established order is varied as little 
as possible. A strange milker disturbs 





























The Melotte Separator. H. B. Babson, U.S. 
Dept. 2517 2843 W, 19th Street, Chicago, 














EPLACE stripped fly-wheel gears 
with a K-B longed steel gear ring. 
Saves time and money—no delays 
waiting for pests from the factory, an 

the flywheel is made better than new. 
The steel teeth on the K-B gear ring 
won tonene. They’re tough enough to 
stand the gaff of the steel starter pinion. 

Installation is simple and quick. The 
car is idle only one day. Any garage or 
repair shop can do it—just turn off the 
broken teeth and shrink on a K-B gear 
ring. Actually makes the fily-wheel 
better than new, because it prevents 
stripping gears. Simple, economicaland 
efficient. 


Kirk- Barber Company 
2217CalumetAve., Chicago, lil. 


Dealers and Garagemen: Investigate 
this attractive proposition. K-B service 
makes satisfied customers. 
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the animal’s equanimity until she grows 
accustomed to his presence. 

Progressive dairymen are coming to 
recognize the advantage which gentle 
treatment plays in the matter of milk 
production. Larger production means, 
of course, milk checks of correspondingly 
increased size. But it means even more 
than this in the long run. <A cow that is 
of the extremely gentle and friendly 
type—one that has been petted and 
made over—is likely to pass along to 
her calves somewhat of her own gentle 
disposition. This trait becomes definitely 
established in a herd after a time and 
accounts, no doubt, for the variations 
along this line that may be noted by 
anyone acquainted with conditions that 
prevail on a considerable number of 
dairy farms. 

“Kindly treated cows give more and 
better milk” is the way the matter is 
phrased on one large dairy farm where 
gentle handling of the animals is required 
of the men who work with them. On this 
farm the animals are talked to in low 
tones. Harsh language is forbidden. 
The man who is seen to kick or cuff a 
cow finds his services no longer needed. 
Many heavy production records have been 
made on this farm. Undoubtedly the 
methods that prevail in the physical 
handling of the animals have somethin 
to do with the results obtained. In al 
of this there is, perhaps, some food for 
reflection on the part of any dairyman 
who measures the success of his labors 
by the yardstick of production.—O. C. 


WILL NOT GIVE DOWN MILK 

I bought a good milk cow and when she 
got her calf she would not give any milk 
unless I put the calf to her. Is there an 
thing I could do for a cow that holds bac 
the milk?—H. C. N., Neb. 

It is se'dom that a cow properly trained 
from the beginning gives any trouble by 
holding up her milk. Once this habit has 
been formed, a remedy is not always to be 
had, altho a number have been suggested 
by people who have found them quite 
effective in their own particular cases. A 
few of these are worth mentioning. 

A heavy weight laid across the loins such 
as a heavy chain or a bag with sand in it, 
sometimes has a beneficial effect. The 
presence of this weight seems to prevent 
the cow from exercising her power to inter- 
fere with the flow of milk by affecting the 
nerves in those parts in some way. Some 
people feed the cow and thus distract her 
attention from the milking operation. 
This gets to be quite a nuisance, however. 
Other people have been able to cure the 
cow of the habit by not milking her until 
the udder has become painful from the 
retention of milk, upon which she is very 
willing to be yellgved.at the pain. 

The method with which we have had 
best success, is to simply stay and tire 
out the cow massaging the udder and rub- 
bing it at the same time, drawing the milk 
as it comes, and in this way the milk will 
come in the end. Do not get the cow ex- 
cited or afraid of you. It will only make 
matters worse. The gentle cow with a 
high degree of confidence in the actions of 
her master, rarely is affected with such 
a habit as this. 


SCUM IN POND 

We have a good pond which is becoming 
covered with n slime. How can we get 
rid of this?—-S. N. C., Iowa. 

The best way is to encourage tadpoles 
in the pond to eat the algae which com- 
poses the slime. 
of algae orslimes but the most common one 
can destroyed by one part copper 
sulphate in 25,000,000 parts water, and 
other sorts by stronger solutions. This will 
not be harmful to most higher plants or 
animals to any considérable extent. 





Remember the National Dairy Show 
October 8-15 at St. Paul. 


There are several sorts | p 





Home-made gas from crushed stone & water 
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HAT, in a sentence, is the marvelous story of 

Union Carbide, which has transformed the lives 
and habits of more than 300,000 American farmers in 
the last twenty years. 

What does this mean to you? 

It means that with a small supply of Union Carbide 
(crushed stone) and a simple mixing-machine, you 
can have all the fuel you need for cooking; all the light 
you need for the house, barns, drives and out-buildings. 


The Hottest Flame—The Brightest Light 


A simple machine mixes Union Carbide with water and 
produces a as you need it—no more, no less. It works 
automatically and needs but the slightest attention. 

There is no waste. Union Carbide keeps indefinitely. 
Even the residue of the carbide can be used as a fertilizer for 
it is just pure, slaked lime. 

The fuel for cooking gives the hottest flame known; the 
light is so like sunlight that it has fooled hens and vegetables 
into working overtime. 

Union Carbide does away with messy oil-lamps and the 
burning of coal-ranges in summer. It gives you the cool, 
clean kitchen of the city-woman. It—Oh, we can’t begin to 
tell the whole story here. 

So mail us a postcard at once for details. We'll tell you 
what it will cost you and all about it. Write our nearest 


branch today. 
UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


bide & Carbon Bldg. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. “a Bost 42nd cha Balfour Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
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“City-fies the Farm”’ 
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Big demand now. World's Largest 

has over 3000 successful graduates. 4 weeks course. 
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Earn Big money. Eater Now. Write 

67-page annual. 


Missouri Auction School, 331 Hall Bldg., Kansas 





Make $50 to $100 a Day 
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FARM WA 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 509 Elm Street. Quincy, M1. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 


“On Your Stripper Depends Your Success” 


ON’T expect to get a machine that 
D will eliminate stripping. I don’t 
believe any machine will take it 
all from all the cows. Some and most 
of ours milk out clean, but nevertheless, 
I go to each one and try them. A good 
man that understands cows and milking 
will soon learn which cowr he has to sit 
down to 
“I believe that more damage is done 
by a new and green man trying to operate 
too many units than any other one thing. 
I bought three units, but will say that 
after using it nearly a year, that I am 
not fast enough to use three units and 
keep the cows 
stripped as close 





soon found blood in the milk and garget 
in the udders.”’ 

“Tt is always well to try them even tho 
they are milked clean,” is the experience 
of Oscar Hafs, another Wisconsin breeder. 

The manager of a large dairy in the 
West writes, “I insist on thoro hand 
stripping for I believe the manipulation 
and massaging given the udder in strip- 
ping is very beneficial and demand it of 
the milker.” 

“T have had no udder or teat trouble 
whatsoever this summer. I strip 7 hand, 
but from the thirty cows I doubt if I ever 
obtained a one-half (16-qt.) pail full of 

stripping from 
the entire herd. 








chine as I think 
should be 
the ma- 


they 
and kee 
chine 
maining on the 
cows longer than 
they should. Two | 

j 


behind the ma- | 
rom re- 


units is plenty 
to learn with and 
I think enough for 
the average man 
to use, but if there 





“ Keep pace with your day and 
generation. The man whe does not 
avail himself of modern methods 
is right at the outset giving himself 
a handicap that scarcely the wit of 
Mark Twain, or the genius of an 
Edison or ability of a Rockefeller 


can overcome.’’—Anonymous. 


I advise you to 
strip them out 
so if the cow 
should heppen 
sometime to hold 
her milk for some 
reason, you would 
know about it, 
but I never have 
had that exper- 
ience but a couple 
of times and then 
the cow was sick.” 

Mr. Hunsicker 














is a boy around to 





strip use three.” 

This Illinois 
farmer, J. S. Hayward, just about hit 
the nail on the head,—don’t expect to 
eliminate hand stripping when using a 
milking machine. Undoubtedly you will 
find it physically possible to remove all 
the milk from most cows by machine, but 
by so doing you lose the personal contact 
with your cows which keeps you fore- 
warned in regard to the condition of their 
udders and reduces the possibility of 
failure. 

Mr. Hayward is upheld by most suc- 
cessful users of milking machines in his 
contention that hand stripping is an 
important, if not absolutely_ necessary, 
adjunct of machine milking. Out of nearly 
400 users who were asked their opinion 
in regard to necessity for hand stripping, 
only 19 said that they did not strip by 
hand, 5 said they sometimes stripped by 
hand and sometimes not, and 359 advised 
hand stripping. Some of the comments 
which these men made are not without 
interest in view of their years of actual 
experience under widely varying con- 
ditions and sec- 
tions. 

A New York 
dairyman, Earle 
Cook by name, 
stripped four 
years by hand and 
one year by ma- 
chine. He says, 
“A milking ma- 
chine will not milk 
alone. It needs a 
man to run the 
milker who is in- 
terested in his 
cows and his own 
welfare. He must 
know when the 
milker is done and 
when to take it 
off. To run it 
successfully he 
ought to know his 
dairy thoroughly 
because different 
cows milk in different ways.” 

N. M. Phelps, a Wisconsin veterinary 
surgeon who uses a milker on his thirty 
cow herd, emphatically urges, “Don’t let 
any one make you believe they have a 
machine poe don’t have to strip after. 
I know of one that adjusted his machine 
60 it wasn’t necessary to strip but he 








” ‘4 
“I examine cows after removing machine. If 
there is any left I milk it out as quickly as possi- 
ble.”"—Guy Stoddard, Iowa. 





of New York 
brings out an- 
other point in his statement above. The 
amount of milk you will obtain from 
hand stripping will be small if the ma- 
chine is operated correctly and from 
many cows none at all, but it is none the 
less important that you examine each 
individual for unusual and damaging 
conditions. Ed. Peterson of [Illinois 
believes this the most important point in 
insuring success with machine milking. 

A number of the state experiment sta- 
tions have had experiences with various 
makes of machines and the necessity for 
hand stripping after them. 

The Wisconsin station after a test for 
the express purpose of finding out the ef- 
fect m machine milking without stripping, 
sum up their attitude on the matter as 


follows: “It would not be difficult to 
obtain data on this point with these or 
other cows in our herd, but we are strongly 


of the opinion that the practice of not 
stripping is unsafe and not to be recom- 
mended, at least in the case of breedin 
herds, even if no absolutely detrimenta 
results have been 
established by ac- 
tual experiments, 
and we have, 
therefore, been 
unwilling to take 
any chances of in- 
jury to future use- 
ulness of cows in 
our herd by con- 
tinuing work 
along this line.” 
The University 
of Minnesota says 
in summary after 
nearly twenty 
months continual 
operation of the 
mechanical milk- 
er. “Every cow 
should be stripped 
after milking with 
machine.” 
A —. of 
ars ago Nebras- 
ka kept individual seveodaon twenty cows, 
especially to determine the effect of the 
machine on yearly production, which 


follow: PRR: Total Strip- 
in ilk in pingsin 
Name Milk Lbs. Pie. 
1—Mable......... 252 4185.1 47.4 
2—Ruth III...... 217 4050.9 33.7 
3—Commotion..... 283 5100.4 590.1 





Oct., 1921 


Total Strip- 
Daysin Milkin pingsin 
Name ilk Lbs. bs. 
4—Marie......... 287 6375.2 161.6 
5—Bave ........++ 343 6367.9 364.9 
OC, cigar adh «0% 329 8844.7 788 .7 
7—Lincoln B...... 297 4394.1 261.5 
8—Pansy ......... 280 4721.1 554.3 
ae 315 10375.5 790.2 
10—Daisy L........ 363 $104.1 None 
11—Estella......... 308 8216.1 - 
12—Hilda nS whut Game 280 5202.8 185.4 
13—Hilda (b) ...... 259 5615.3 522.7 
14—Mildred........ 399 8344.2 8.4 
15—Mattie......... 336 12206 .1 4.9 
16—Marguerite..... 302 7411.2 None 
17—Julia........... 273 4753.9 ” 
18—Pedro.......... 327 8237.1 on 
19—Liddia......... 329 5378.8 - 
20—Ruby.......... 280 2461.8 101.6 








Average..... 303 6517.3 220.7 

It will be noted that the amount of 
strippings averages only about 3 percent 
for the twenty cows which is very low. 
Six of the cows milked out perfectly clean 
during the entire time of lactation, and 
four others stripped but a few pounds, 
the milkers apparently doing as satis- 
factory work as would be peemety 
expected with hand milking. Only half 
of the twenty cows did not milk out clean 
when the machine was used and the aver- 
age amount of strippings from the entire 
number of cows was only ne ig my 
or less than .75 pounds each day per 
head. The fact, however, that the cows 
did not always milk the same, and that 
the cows which gave strippings did so 
spasmodically, made stripping advisable 
on all the animals. 

The time required for stripping is not 
long; it does not interfere materially with 
the mechanical milker as a time and 
labor saver. As the experience of these 
users has shown many cows require no 
stripping, only an examination of the 
udder to insure forewarning against 
trouble. Most of the users consider the 
time required for this examination of 
small importance, doing it while they 
are removing the teat cups or while the 
machine is milking the next cow. But the 
satisfaction in knowing that the machine 
is doing its work well, that the udders 
are normal and free from infection is one 
of the things that makes machine 
milking a joy to the lover of good cows, 
and a n to the man who finds labor 
difficult to hold and hand milking a 


drudgery. 


GETTING AT CAUSE OF ROPY MILK. 
Will you kindly tell me what is causing 
our cream to be slick and stringy? We 
can let the milk sour without separating 
it and it seems to be all right, but after 
the milk is separated and sours the cream 
is slick and stringy until after it clabbers. 
The separator and all milk vessels are 
washed and scalded and put out to sun 
and air until used again and then are 
scalded before using. Buckets are washed 
with a stiff brush.—E. E. T., Texas. 
The condition described is almost in- 
variably due to bacteria in the milk 
utensils, The source of this may be im- 
ure drinking water or wash water, or dust 
in the stable or some place where the milk 
is handled or set. Cows may not be to 
blame, but as there is a possibility that 
milk from one unsound quarter of one 
cow is contaminating all of the milk 
with which it is mixed it would be well to 
set a sample of milk from each quarter of 
each cow in a separate sterilized container 
to determine if any sample becomes ropy, 
or if all — are similarly affected on 
standing. You will, of course, first care- 
fully examine the milk from each quarter 
at milking time, by stripping a small 
sample from each into the hand to be 
looked at, smelled and if apparent! 
sound, tasted. Milk of the affected ani 
if one is found, should then be discarded. 
If the cows are found to be sound, samples 
of milk should again be set in separate 
sterilized containers and iuto each should 
be put a little of some possibly con- 
taminating substance, such as wash water, 
drinking water and dust from the udder 
and from places in which milk is handled. 
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—WARD’S— 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
Is Today the Most Progressive 

As you look through your copy of Ward’s Catalogue 


you will find that every page breathes the spirit of Service 
to You, of Saving for You. 


Every page shows our purpose to give you always 
better and better merchandise, lower and lower prices 
> 

and more prompt and more accurate service. 


Everything for The Home, 
The Farm, and The Family 


Use the index to your Catalogue. You will be sur- 
prised to find how comple stely all your needs can be filled 
from this big book. 

There are the latest New York Fashions for Women, 
New York Styles selected in New York; everything 
in Men’s and Children’s Wear; all your household 
needs; almost everything you buy at the lowest prices 


of the year. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago FortWorth KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. 


ontgomery Ward @ Co. 


30 MillionDollars 


Worth of Merchandise 
Bought atthe NewLow 


HIS new Fall Catalogue 
is filled with new mer- 
chandise bought at the new 


can be yours. 

We have been buying, 
and are now buying for cash, 
all kinds of reliable mer- 
chandise at the lowest prices 
of the year. And so this 
big, new book brings to you the 
lowest prices, the absolutely right 
prices on everything you buy. 


Write Today for 
Your FREE Copy of 
WARD’S Complete 
New Fall Catalogue 


One copy of this big, complete 

catalogue is yours—F REE. You 
need only fill in the coupon below, or 
write us a post card—and your copy will 
be sent you by mail, free, and without 


‘obligation. 


This Catalogue in your home gives you 
a standard for price comparison. It quotes 
the new prices, the lowest prices on every- 
thing needed for the Home, the Farm, 
and every member of the Family. 

No matter what you buy or where you 
buy, you should first know Ward’s price, 
based on the new low cost of raw mate- 
rials, the new low costs of production. 

Saving money today is a matter of know- 
ing how little you should pay. Write for 
your copy of this Catalogue and at least 
learn before you buy, the price to pay. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. H-60 
CHICAGO, FORT WORTH, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, PORTLAND, ORE, 
(Mail coupon to the house nearest you) 

Please mail me my FREE copy of Ward's New Catalogue and 
Buyers’ Guide No, 9%. 
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For Your Tired Feet— 
Comfort That Lasts! 


ON’T make your tortured, 
burning feet suffer any 
longer! Corns, bunions, cal- 
luses, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, are mistakes! 
Put your tired, tender feet into good- 
looking Educators. You'll soon begin to 
feel that delightfully restful, foot-soothing 


a sure sign that Nature has 
abolish your foot ail- 





sensation 
already began to 
ments. 
Educators “let the feet grow as they 
should”’—straight-boned, supple, springy. 


FD RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATOR 
SHOE® 


O06. v5. Par. OFF | 
“Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet" 










acked 
ful l of surprising in- 
formation about 
shoes and feet. Free. 
Send now. 


little book, 










Educator 
for an 
active man 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INc. 
18 High Street Boston, 





Most economical] and satisfactory wa: 
your corn crop. _ > delay, no extra wot 
our own Two sizes ove individual use, 
to 16h. p. y 4h. es for custom 
work. Over 26 years in the fie! Write for catalog 
seful Souvenir FREE, State 


H. P. of your engine. 


Sold on trial. You take no risk. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Rog 6 Milwaukee, 


Also Makers of Ensilage Cutters and Silo Fillers 
ATENTS~«"T'RADE MARKS 


PROCURED- REGISTERED - 
for the 













| RINSING AND DRYING MILK CANS 


}in which to produce it. 


| data, 


| increase in dry cans. 


lout dust while on the road, 





A comprehensive,  fzoertone 
and Serelepment of oO EE = seorise ° informaien.s 
form fer d a, free on request 





35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. or 3276 UWealwerthBidg. Ri. Y. 





UCCESSFUL FARMING 





It was believed, not many years ago, 
| that the production of clean milk was 
‘largely dependent upon hs ; ing good barns 
City health de- 
partments were accustomed to serving 
summary notices to producers, the germ 
content of whose milk rose too high, either 
to obtain better stabling arrangements 
or withdraw their product. But more 
recently the scientists have found that 
within very wide limits, the condition of 
the barn influences the germ content of 
the milk little or none at all. 

With this question settled, however, 
the germs still continued to get into the 
milk in large numbers. Then the de- 
termined germ-hunters began t- iook into 
the methods of washing the milk cans, 
both at the farm and at milk plants be- 
fore they were returned to their owner. 
Here was enlightenment. They found that 
as compared with the germ life seeded 
into the milk from the ion and the o 
erations taking place there, the utensils | 
were very prolific sources of these harm- 
ful organisms. | 

Investigators at the Illinois agricultural | 
experiment station found cans which, tho 
they had been well washed, steamed and 
held twenty-four hours in warm weather, 
were so abundantly supplied with germ 
life that, had they been filled with sterile | 
milk, it immediately would have received 
more than a million germs for every cubic 
centimeter. From their studies the in- 
vestigators estimated that, as ordinarily 
handled in commercial practice, the cans 
add 30,000 bacteria to the cubie centi- 
meter of milk when the product enters 
these containers. 

Having established that the milk uten- 
sils, especially the cans, and not the barn, 
are the chief offenders in germ distribu- 
tion, the investigators turned their atten- 
tion to the methods of washing them. So 





| far as the mechanical washing of the cans 


is concerned, there seems little to criticise 


| in either the practice of the ordinary farm 
(or milk plant. But 


their observations 
in regard to rinsing and drying the cans 
established one or two points that score 
heavily in the dairyman’s war on germs. 

It was found, as is easily understood, | 
that simply a thoro washing of the cans 
removes many of the offending bacteria, 
that rinsing takes out another bunch of 
them, and that the fatalities among the 
germs are especially large when the cans 
are steamed. But a fact shown by the 
and one not widely appreciated 
is that the bacteria do not 
Hence the thoro 
drying of milk cans after their final rins- | 
ing becomes of much importance in kee 
ing down the germ population in the milk 
that is to fill them. 

Under the usual rapid system of wash- 
ing and returning the patron’ s cans at the 
milk plant, there is no time to dry them 
before they are returned to the truck or 
wagon for the return trip to the farm. 
During this time the moist surface on 
the interior of the cans serves as a propa- 
gating plot for germs. As the cans are 
not inverted and are kept covered to keep 
the moist- 
ness is quite likely to persist until the cans 
are filled again, the rrowth of the bacteria 
meanwhile proceeding apace. 

The dairyman, however, has it in his 
hands to check this mad multiplication | 
of germs. He can rinse the cans well with | 
hot water on their return to the farm and 
then, provided they are not to be used 
immediately, invert them on a rack ia 
the sun where they will dry promptly 
and thoroly. This practice is recommend- 
ed by the Illinois investigators. When 
the sun was hot and the air dry, they found 
that cans so treated, tho only fairly well 
rinsed, were in condition to add no more 


heretofore, 
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MILWAUKEE MOTOR SCHOOL 
Dept.4410, 555 Downer Ave., Milwaukee. Wis, 

















Never- Failing Exterminator 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 
“Rough On Rats” never falls to clear the 
Premises of these pests when used according 
to directions. It is mot a ready-mixed ex- 
terminator; rats do not learn to avoid it be- 
cause the food you mix it with can be changed 
as necessary, It tempts old and young rats 
alike. At drug and general stores. “Ending 
Rats and Mice”—booklet—sent free, 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Seavey CaS, 


\d'gn’ FREE 


SY fo Days easy, — 

Sy/ Aluminum Bottom Shoes. 
Water-proof, Rust-proof, 
Health protection, ideal 
shoe for farm work, etc. Special 
Cord = oy 3 styles, 4 heights, 6 

price. a 10-day 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. “RACINE ,WIS, 








after send $1.35 
JONES MFG. 160N. 
15,000 acres best land in 


FLORIDA LAND, 
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than one hundred bacteria per cubic 
centimeter to the milk when filled. 
During damp or rainy weather, of course, 
the moisture remained longer in the cans 
the germ content then holding its own or 
increasing. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
effectiveness of the rinsing is greatly de- 
pendent upon the temperature of the wa- 
ter. In general, the hotter the water the 
more effective. Thus boiling water not 
only removes more germs mechanically 
than a cooler rinse water, but also kills 
a high proportion of them outright. The 
warm surface left inside the can after the 
hot water has passed over it also dries 
quickly, and so the time that germs have 
to multiply in a moist area is shortened. 

Care should be taken that too many 
cans are not rinsed with the same water. 
The heat of the water transfers quickly 
to the walls of the cans, so that ordinarily 
it is better to use a small fresh amount 
of hot water in each can, or in every other 
can, than to rinse six or eight cans with 
water falling in temperature.—F.C.,Kans. 


BUYING THAT SIRE 

When you buy a purebred sire buy one 
to meet your requirements. Any animal 
that does not do so is dear at any price. 
Know first of all just, what kind of an 
animal you want, then go buy him. 
Let no breeder try to sell you something 
that. you know is not what you should have 
even tho the price may tempt you to buy. 
Be ready to pay what an animal is worth, 
for if he is any benefit to your herd he 
will be cheap at any price you may be 
asked to pay. 

There are a lot of farmers who have 
been buying purebred animals, to replace 
the scrub or grade bulls they have been 
using, but from all indications the selec- 
tion was made to fit a price, and not to 
fit the requirements for herd improvement. 
Anyone making such a mistake will pay 
dearly for it. Such an-exchange from 
scrub or grade to purebred is no exchange 
whatever, but a poor substitution. The 
cause for this mistake on the part of the 
farmer is either his lack of appreciation 
of the value of a purebred sire for herd 
improvement, or his inability to deter- 
mine what kind of an animal his herd 
requires. 

The greatest value of a purebred sire, 
is-his ability to produce off-spring that 
are better than their dams in type, or 
production, or both. If he lacks ability 
to do this he is no better than the animal 
he replaced, and we get no improvement, 
the object of all breeding operations. If 
‘uch an animal is used on a purebred 
herd he may do untold damage. 

The first requirement of a purebred 
sire is to overcome faults or defects 
tothe offspring. This is done by selecting 
a male strong in those qualities wherein 
the females are weak. If our herd had 
a tendency to faulty rumps, the sire 
should be exceptionally strong in this 
respect. Try and get a look at his 
parents to see if his good qualities came 
by chance or were inherited. If inherited 
he will be safer to use than otherwise. 
Improvement in other respects are brought 
about in a like manner. If increased 
production is what you want, study the 
pedigree and see that good production 
is immediately behind him. If daughters 
are in milk, study their records; these 
are your. best information. 

To make an intelligent selection of a 
purebred sire, you should take an invent- 
ary of the deficiencies found in your herd, 
then try and buy an animal that is strong 
wherein your herd is weak. The man 
from whom you intend to buy may not 
have seen your herd, hence does not know 
what you want; so know yourself and do 
not let him try to sell you an animal 
you should not use. If the same defects 
are found in both parents their defects 
will in nearly every case be intensified 
in the offspring—A, A, B., Wisc. 













You Might as Well 


Own a Watch 
With a Record 


From steam to electric- 
ity, from the invention of 
the first engine to the air- 
brake, inventors have con- 
stantly sought two things 
—speed and safety, 

The speed and safety 
of modern railroad traffic 
are made possible through 
carefully prepared sched- 
ules. Back of these 
schedules is the Hamilton 
Watch, the favorite time- 
keeper of American rail- 


amilton ABatch 


The Watch of Ratlroad Accuracy” 





















The engineer shown here is §. W. Powers. He has 
been with the Boston & Albany R. R. for 25 years. He 
runs his trains by a Hamilton Watch—has for years, 







You might as well choose a watch that has made a 
record for keeping time with day-in-and-day-out accuracy 
even in the steady movement and jolting of railroad 
work, 






Prices range from $40 to $200. Movements alone, $22 
(in Canada,$25) and up. Send for ‘“*The Timekeeper,”” 
an interesting booklet about the manufacture and care of 
fine watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, and 
prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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UBBER ARCTICS 
HALF PRICE 
— Send No Money 


Order No. SF 179 Sizes 7 to 12 


All First Quality—Brand New Arctics 


We have a limited quantity of first quality, all-rubber, 4- 
uckle arctics worth $4.00 to $5.00 per pair which we are of- 
fering at $1.98 while they last. They are all top quality; 
pvery pair guaranteed perfect condition. You need not send 
B penny with your order—just pay the postman $1.98 plus 
postage when they arrive. Then examine them, and if you 
don’t feel they are worth double the money, return them and 
we will gladly refund every cent. 


HIP BOOTS, $2.98 


Men’s first quality hip boots at $2.98 plus 
postage. Sizes 7 to 12. Order No. B 173. 
Send for our catalog. 


GORDON BATES SHOE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
i a 
TTLERS secure Lo ®- ana Fane Secures Lake-View Farm, Buick Auto- 
SET wre sreat ax at from $3000.00 to $10,000.00 $85 mobile, > at Crops, Cow, vehicles, im- 
tholio Colony 


tion for a established. Wrtte | Dlements 80 acres close village, orchard, wood; 7-room 
B.C. NATHE, Plentywood, Montana, % First National Bank | house,50-ft. barn.All $1850 only $850 down, Page62 Free 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming, | ©#*-5troet Farm Agency, 929CN Marquette Sty 
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TEMPORARY SHELTERS FOR 
DAIRY COWS 

Dairy cows are apt to suffer consider- 
able physical hardship in the late fall and 
early spring from exposure. Not every 
farmer bears in mind the difference be- 
tween dairy animals and beef animals 
when it comes to withstanding lower tem- 
peratures, cold winds or rain. The beef 
animal has a “storm coat,”’ so to speak, 
consisting of layers of fat just under the 
hide. Changes in temperature affect such 
animals much less than they do the un- 
protected dairy cow whose mission it is to 
supply milk, and not meat, for human 
consumption. A dairy cow that hugs the 
lee side of a strawstack on a cold blustery 
day is bound to use for bodily heat a por- 
tion of her energy that should go to the 
production of milk. It is poor economy to 
permit dairy animals to suffer exposure at 
any time. 

There is a wonderful amount of “‘crea- 
ture comfort” to be found by such animals 
in a well consttucted barnyard shelter. 
Such a shelter need represent no cash out- 
lay on any farm. A few old boards and 
timbers for framework; plenty of straw 
for banking the sides and covering the 
roof—and it is complete. A wide exposure 
to the south will insure sufficient sun to 
make it quite comfortable even in weather 
that is bleak because of cold high winds 
from the north or west. In many sections 
of the cornbelt cows can be left outside 
until quite late in the season provided they 
have access to a good, cozy shelter of this 
sort.—O. C., Ill. 


CUTTING THE CARRYING COST 








BOREL OPP ew 


PAMESALS 








A Frame in Two Bundles 


OU can get a complete Andersen standard white 
pine window frame in two compact bundles 
acm only seven parts. Why build or order 
frames when you can nail up these seven parts and 
have a complete frame in ten minutes ? 

There is no delay in getting the Andersen Frame. Your 
Lumber Dealer can supply it immediately. You have 121 
sizes of two-light window frames to choose from. Think of 
the saving in time and money over the old way of making 
or ordering frames, 

The Andersen Frame is built according to exclusive speci- 
fications. All exposed are made of Genuine White Pine. 
The frame comes complete with pockets and pulleys in place 
—there are no small packages or loose parts to become lost. 

Here is a money saving, time saving, window frame that 
can be used in any type of farm building. 


Write For Details © 


Send us your Lumber Dealer’s name and address and we 
will mail you our free illustrated booklet. It gives full details 





» Continued from page 18 on Andersen window and d fram i 
the loss would be very materially lessened. | me A for it mow, — es. It will pay you to 
The railroads have provided the cars 
and pens in which stock can be sent to mar- Andersen Lumber Company 


ket in the most profitable manner, but the 
railroads should not be held accountable 
for the negligence, either intentional or 
thru oversight of the shipper who loads 
ears beyond the point where the load will 
not travel well. Records covering a period 
of ten years at three principal markets in 
the middle-west tell how many have been 
found to constitute a load for a thirty-six 
foot single-deck car. At Chicago it has 
been found that 23.6 head of cattle is the 
average, 179.4 head of calves, 80.75 head 
of hogs and 199.7 head of sheep. Kansas 
City and East St. Louis show a few more 
head per car for the same pee of time. 


This would indicate that the stock reach- BUY YOUR CLOTHING 


ing the Chicago market was a little larger 
or fatter. To load beyond these figures is 
to take additional chances. Assembling i} 


Frame Manufacturers 
Dept. E8 South Stillwater, Minn. 








mixed loads of cattle and hogs and not 
putting in substantial partitions so each FROA THE ~via) y 

stay in their respective portion of the car, WOOLEN AAI HF ~ 0  CLOTH-MAKERS 
is adding to the chances of loss. To not " PROFIT TO PAY 
board up the north side of the car with 
building paper, on an eastward haul to Write us your name and address so that we can send you catalog and cloth samples of our 
market in winter, is to add to the shrink-| MILI-MADE cething for’ men and bore We will tom rou, how to sre SMa, part ot vos 
age of the load enroute and the likelihood cloth. For 50 years our cloth output has been used by the largest clothing makers. Now we 


, > als “ati ‘he ay a make our own cloth into our superior MILL-MADE garments. We are content with a cloth-maker’s 
of the animals not eating when they arrive! pront;’you buy the BEST at rock-bottom pri a ath ae ae a 





at market. To do this as ene ag - blanks. Note these values: you can’t besin to match them clsowhere: 

SnOW as = * wind “ft |] rain in waht” 1s pers suits Tallored-to-measure...... $25.00 mews TROUSERS, ‘Tailored-to-messare $ 5.56 
» lesse > chs 8 8s 1 re i. r VERCOATS, Tailored-to-measure, . 4 n sizes, ) 

to lessen the chances o et weight MEN'S ULSTERS. ‘Tailored to mensure,” $31.25 Zi, Made of finest MEN'S suitings.... $ 9.50 
If the shipper uses a ant vas OT] MEN'S MACKINAW’S, | standard sizes, | Bovs’ SUIT. with extra pair pants... -- $10.95 

str: . r s rg eds fs chest 42” to 46”. Made of fine warm * MA stan sizes, ‘o 

h — eat ofS = nary oo Ban we — plaid-back overcoatings..............++ $11.85 GF  GEMDe con ceccecccccocceeseossssoons $ 9.00 
may TS OS CS ee eee eee CLOTH BY-THE-YARD ..........0.c00+0: $1.50 up per yd. 


All cloth 56” wide. Finest all-wool suitings in Browns, 
Greens, Heathers, Blues; women’s suitings, cloakings, 
skirtings, Velours, Polo Cloth. 

All garments and cloth fully guaranteed. State items inter- 
ested in so we can mail proper samples. Write now. 


is contributing to his chances of loss en- 
route. Straw and corn are both heating, 
one outside, the other inside. Wetsandand 
nothing but water to drink just before | 
loading, is a better method. If the shipper 
races his hogs about the lot and into the} \ 

car while loading and then puts in a few| 

extra, especially boars or big hogs from a PATENTS DENCE se CONCEETION rea 

o' ture 


opinion {ite patentable asi 








24 
3 
io 
- 





Thirty-five years experience. Send 

model or sketch for opinion as to 

patentability .Free’ Inventors Guide’. 
Hig and J attenti 


strange farm, he is adding to his chances of | mioweer Rex ntentable » | Setehes pet , vaeee one 
loss, by death and excess shrink, especially | VICTOR 4. EVANS & CO.. 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. | Franklinl. Hough, S16WashingtonLoan & Trust Bldg Washington, 0.C. 


in summer. Load slow. Take it easy. ! Successful Farming advertisements are reliable. They insure a satisfactory dealing for you. 

















Don’t spill a lot of shelled corn in the ear 
for the stock to eat. If the hogs are in- 
clined to be excited by reason of strange 
surroundings or sounds, scatter a little 
corn up the runway to the loading chute 
and into the car, but very little inside. 
The same applies to cattle and sheep. 

This is cooperating with the railraod 
company. If these precautions are em- 
ployed and the company will do its part in 
providing you with a good car to load in, 
sand to bed with, water to wet it down, 
and get you under way on time, you may 
reasonably hope to have your load arrive 
in good condition, providing of course that 
a brakebeam does not come down or a 
drawbar comé out and you have to wait 
until one is ‘“‘salted in.”” However, if you 
do your part and the railroad does its part, 
there will not be any slack to take up and 
your shrink will be light. 

The time of arrival‘at market is not 
given enough consideration. To change 
might cause a readjustment of schedules 
on the main stock carrying lines, but after 
all, it will not be done until the breeders 
and shippers demand it the same as they 
have better yards and watering facilities 
and buildings for shelter. We would still 
have some of the oldtime practices pre- 
viously mentioned if no one had objected. 
The importance of the arrival at market is 
enhanced by the condition of the weather. 
It is also about as bad to arrive too early 
as it is too late, so far as shrink is con- 
cerned, and shrinkage represents dollars, 

All stock had a regular feeding time, at 
the place from whence they came. It has 
been a practiced custom otherwise they 
would not be fat and fit for the block. 
This regular feeding time, preferably in the 
the morning, is the time to arrange for 
your stock to arrive. Food supplied at this 
time gives a better account, digests better 
and the normal fill of water is relished 
most at the usual time for feeding and 
giving water back on the farm. This is a 
piece of slack which has not been taken 
up. It is not nearly so difficult to arrange 
as have been some of the changes which 
have taken place. For exarfiple, the at- 
tempt to equip stock cars with a system 
of water troughs made of heavy iron, con- 
nected with pipes for conveying the water 
and apmeed by an iron lever outside the 
car. When not in use they were to be turn- 
ed flat against the side of the car to keep 
them from becoming foul. Another ar- 
rangement was a tank in the top of the car 
with pipes connecting with galvanized 
troughs attached to the side of the ear. 
Both were expensive, and both were dis- 
mal failures. But the roads that equipped 
their cars with these expensive devices 
thot that by so doing they could escape 
the demands of the 28-hour law. 

In the matter of arriving at market at a 
‘ime which will benefit the shipper and get 
his stoék there in the best possible con- 
dition, there is no law to evade or expen- 
sive equipment necessary. Merely an ad- 
justment of schedules. But it would save 
millions of pounds in shrinkage, all of 
which represents so much a pound, to the 
producer. 

Lower freight rates, would also take up 
a lot of slack. 

But that’s another story. 


THE PARTNERSHIP FARM LEASE 

“Help your tenant to make a good in- 
come even if it takes time and work not 
called for in the lease. The success of the 
tenant determines the rent.” 

This is one of the suggestions John 8S. 
Donald, one of the most successful land!ords 
in Wisconsin, makes to land owners. 
Mr. Donald has had the same tenant on 
one of his farms for sixteen years and both 
have been satisfied. The lease Mr. Donald 
uses and some of his crperiences in settling 
difficulties common between landlords and 
tenants, will be given in the November 
Successful Farming. It's a story that 
will be equally beneficial to both landlords 
and tenants, 
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Accuracy 


F rom the simplest test of memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an order is to be given it is the 
custom of the vast majority of people to put it in writing. 





This constant writing of orders is for the purpose of 
insuring accuracy. People aré afraid to trust the ability 
of the one receiving the order to get it correctly, unless 
that order is put on paper. 


What a tribute to exceptional skill and training, then, 
is the record of the Bell telephone system. Last year more 
than eleven billion telephone conversations were held over 
the lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of conversations required the 
giving of an order to a telephone employee. Not one of 
these orders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, some rapidly shot out. Yet 
so remarkable a standard of accuracy exists in the service of 
the Bell System that more than ninety-nine per cent. of all 
such orders were correctly received and executed. 


No other business is subjected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service of the Bell System for the 
last few months is proof that the telephone has returned to 
its pre-war standard of practice. 
* BELL System” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANO ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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Highest quality— Roofing Products 


Sold by weight 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purpuses, but are epocially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 

EYSTONE Copper Stee! Roofing Tin Plates also A 

equaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the hereens 
low regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Successful Farming advertisements are reliable. They insure a satisfactory dealing for you. 
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BRIGHT LIGHTS TO PRODUCE EGGS 




















ANY farmers will want to start | 
using artificial lights this fall and 
poultry house in 
order to inerease the production of eggs. | 
For who are not vet familiar with | 
the sche me we will ‘ xplain again that the 


winter in the 


those 
theory behind the lighting of the poultry 
house is to lengthen the day to correspond 
with the length of the day during the | 
the months. This 


spring and summer 
enables the hen to eat and assimilate 
more food and thereby produce eggs with 


greater regularity than where the day is 
cut down by darkness. 

Most of the large commerical egg fa 
are using artificial lighting and they t 
the fact that 


adds to 


without ¢ xception to 


quite noticeably ; 
In fact, in the egg pre luction 

almost doubled in the thirty 

lowe | 
Many farmers are already using the 
while many 
give it a trial, but 


lecided as to the best method to} 


the egg 
one case, M 


space ol 


tem with great success 


who have the advantage of | 
lectricity, either through the medium 

f a home plant or connections to outside 

fortunate. The poultry house 

wired, and one 500-watt bulb put 

in each pen 20x20 feet in size. A bulb of 

this power will make such a pen as light | 
make 


the hens to 


ines are 


as noonday and 
possi ble lor a 
rustle grain in the litter 
with as much ease as 
they can in daylight. 

For those who do not 
have the advantage of 
electricity, som other 
form of lighting will have 
to be found Last sum- 
mer the writer in making 

trip through certain 


portions of Minnesota 
found the farmers there light until they go out 
using high-powered gas- entirely. This arrange- 
oline lanterns with great ment is generally best 
success The average —s es an layer ane rep as it closely resembles 
light ied was one 267 eggs wae” twilight and as soon as 
of the lantern varnetvy the lights Start to fade, 
having lighting capacity of approxi-| the hens invariably seek 
mately 300 eandle power the roosts and the cgcks 
One latern used in each pen 20x20 feet | commence to crow. 
n ‘ | be sufficient The cost to Where the electric 
yperate will not amount to more than/! light is used, but vou 
two dollars month for three to four| have no dimmers, the 
pens and vill be more than compensated best way to get the 
in returne egg vield hens on the roosts, ac- 
Ordinary kerosene lanterns will not|cording to a Webster 
do for the that they do not throw! county, Iowa, farmer 
suff t o enable the hens to see.|is to shut off the lights 
Wher e lig too dim the hens will | entirely for five minutes, 
\ bly get on the roost and stay | then turn them on again. 
| f ol whe ? a I He states that the fowls 
lig re See hat the \ ! will immediatley seek an 
do. | ey stay off the roosts, you e¢ the roosts fas soon sate Den hes von 
‘ ! t rht is bright enoug! the lights are turned 
if 1 your light is too dim on gain. 
\s ist how k ng the lights should | W here 
be ned, that is matter of opinion.| problem can be 
The id s to give day the length of| kerosene lanterns and turning out the 
that ir imme? lo run your lights| brighter ones. The hens will immediately 
ng will be to promote undue forcing | take to the roosts. ‘ 


to overshoot the mark. | 


ifor him to get up at 


iclock is then set some- 





Some run the lights a little while inf plan of artificial tighting is worth a great 


'the morning before daylight and again 


in the evening. Others run the whole 
stretch in the evening. This is a matter 
of personal opinion to be decided as you 
think best. But it would seem that the 
best results would be obtained in shaving 
off a little darkness at both ends of the 


| deal to the farmer. 








It is not a fad or a 
fancy, or the pet of a crank. It is a prac- 
tieal tool in intelligent hands for bettering 
the egg yield, simply because it_ makes 
the winter days as near like spring days 
as possible. But there is a consideration 
which must be consulted if you want the 


day rather than doing it all at once. | best results. That is to handle the lights 


One farmer to whom I talked starts his | carefully, and sanely. 


In changing from 


lights at five o’clock in the morning and/the lights to natural conditions, do it 


runs them until day- 
light. In the evening 


gradually and vice versa. 
Sudden changes, either 





he commences them be- 
fore twilight and runs 
them until eight or 
eight-thirty o’clock. 

He has an alarm clock 
attachment to an electric 
switch which turns the 
lights on in the morning 
making it unnecessary 


unless he 
The alarm 


that time, 
wishes to 


time during the day to 
close the lights at eight 
or eight-thirty as the 





in care or in the feeding 
ration given will have a 
marked effect not only 
upon the egg yield but 
upon the hens them- 
selves. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to 
throw the flock into a 
moult by the use of 
artificial lights. 

In the very first place 
one has to be punctual 
and on the dot. It 
doesn’t pay to run the 
lights three hours today 
and five tomorrow. A 





case may be. 

There is one point re- 
garding the use of arti- 
ficial lights that must 
be taken into consider- 
ation, and that is getting 
the hens on the roosts 
before the lights are 
turned off. 

Those who have elec- 
tric lights can handle 
the matter easier than 
those using other forms 
of lighting. Dimmers 
are used by many. These 
dimmers gradually di- 
minish the amount of 





This barred rock laid 61 
61 days. 





: certain definite length 
‘ees in lof time has to be 
set and lived up to, 
or you are going to 

end your experiment in disaster. 

In the spring when shutting off the 
lights for good during the summer, be 
careful to do it very gradually. It is 
better to burn a little extra gasoline or 
electricity than to do the trick so suddenly 
that your hens go into a moult. Take at 
least two weeks to shut them off, gradually 
diminishing the length of time you 
burn,the lights each day. The same 
advice holds true as to commencing the 
lights in the fall. Commence gradually 
and easily. 

Taken hand in hand with proper feed- 
ing rations, you will be agreeably sur- 
prised at the increased yield the use of 
lights will give you. And once you use 
them you will never think of going through 
the winter on theold basisagain, simply be- 
cause it doesn’t pay.— 
C.C.S. 











“T have read with in- 
terest your article on 
free seed and say it is 
all right and the practice 
should be stopped. I 
would suggest that you 
advise thru your paper 
that every person who 
receives a package of 
seed from his congress- 
man mail it back to 








There ec: 


first year and 166 second laying year 


solved by bringing in| de him more good.—O. R. P., Ore. 


n be no doubt but that the! 


him and tell him he has 
no use forit, and tell him 
that if he must send him 
something to send him 


wd of 251 eggs 


gasoline lanterns are used, the! 8S. F. for sixmonths or a year; that would 


” 





Keep some postal cards handy for 
answering advertisements in which you 
are interested. 
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12 months 
to pay 


—and at reduced prices 














For a reasonable first payment you can 
install this powerful Western Electric out- 
fit and start it working and saving for 
you. It won't take long to pay for itself. 
And think of the comforts and con- 
veniences it brings! 








Western Electric Power and Light 
gives you all the electric lights you want 
—running water in the house and barn— 
plenty of electric power to do your barn- 
work and housework, too. 


This outfit is so capable because it has 
an extra size engine with a pulley, and 
because the famous ‘‘tapering charge” 
makes the battery work better and last 
longer. 


Dealers: Some good territory still 
open for live-wire representatives 






Western Electric has been making and selling de- 
pendable electrical products for over fifty years. 


4 
“ Mail J 


Western Electric ez: 


a / 7 to Western Elec- " 

Z tric Co., 110 William 

OwWeT | 4 Street, New York, N.Y. ; 
4 


Makes the battery last !onger , i 
MM. 5005 6 RR AB i 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER 

The general work about the poultry 
yards at this time is very important and 
there is considerable of it to do if one 
wants to get ready for the change in 
season. 


All the yards should be plowed up and | 


harrowed, and then sewed to rye for 
fall and winter as well as early spring 
feed There is no feed that will be 
greener during these seasons than rye, 
altho alfalfa is also good. 

We advise sprinkling the yards with 


air-slacked lime just before they are 


plowed up. This will disinfect them 
and make them purer for the fowls, and 
after a good rain, when the rye gets 
started, they will look much better. 
If there is a gravel bank near, from 
which you can haul a load or two of 
gravel, it is well to get this and store it 
in boxes in each pen for the winter. If 
your poultry house floor is of earth, 
better remove the top crust and replace 
with about six inches of the fresh gravel. 
Also bank up around the walls of the 
poultry house, patch leaking roofs, and 
ep up cracks in the walls. See that 
plenty of windows are in the south side 
om sunlight, and, in general, repair the 
old hen house so that it will be cheerful 


and healthful for the hens to live in | 


thruout the winter.—R. B. 8. 





HOME BREW FOR CHICKENS 


Home brew is a very important factor 





in the control of some kinds of poultry | 
diseases. Half grown chicks in par-| 


ticular appear unthrifty. They don’t do 
well and for no apparent cause. Some of 
them die outright. Others linger along 
with no appetite. Others eat ravenously 
but fail to develop. Some have diarrhea. 
Others get lame and are unable to walk. 
Then too there are some which lose con- 
trol of the muscles of the neck and have 
what is commonly called limber-neck. 
One can readily see that these are symp- 


toms that may accompany maity diseases. |, 


In fact many letters come to the wfiter 
stating, “I have tried almost everything 
and still the chickens do not get over the 
trouble.” Probably they have never 
heard of the use of home brew for chickens. 

If chickens manifest the above symp- 
toms at any time the poultryman is 
justified in suspecting that the flock is 
infested with intestinal worms. An 
examination of the intestines of a dead 
chick should be made One should 
carefully examine the entire length of 
the intestine and if worms are found the 
trouble has been located. The remedy 
is to give the chickens a dose of home 


brew. The kind recommended is as 
deadly to these worms as some kinds of 
home brew are to man. Fortunately 


there is no @anger of the home brew 
doing the chickens any harm. 

Home brew works best if the intestines 
of the chicken are fairly empty. The 
chicken is hungry and appreciates the 
brew all the more Then too it is more 
effective on an empty stomach, for it 
enables the brew to “touch the spot.” 
f the flock is to be treated it is a good 
idea to shut them up at <r and give no 
feed until the brew is fed at about noon 
the next day 

The brew is not an alcoholic beverage 


but is made of tobacco. For 100 hens| 


three pounds of tobacco, homegrown or 
e otherwise, should be steeped in just 
enough water to cover. It should be 
allowed to simmer for about two hours. 
This brew, stems juice and all should be 
mixed in a wet mash and then fed. Care 
should be exercised to see to it that the 

































Hurry the Molt- | 
et Fall Eggs 


Hens can’t make feathers and eggs at the same time. 

quicker they get through the molt, the earlier they begin w ion 
Get your hens back on the job early—get lots of eggs this 
fall and winter—get the profits from winter eggs. Help your 

hens to keep in perfect health—to overcome the strain of 

feather-making—to avoid the danger of molting-time sickness 

—to get new plumage quick—to shell out the eggs. The sure 
way to do this is to regularly give your flock 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


the time-tested, fesboeiecl, mamta poultry tonic and conditioner. 
“Pratts” naturally strengthens and invigorates the whole system 
—helps the molting hens—hurries the growing pullets to early 
laying maturity. The natural result is EGGS, more eggs than 
your flock could lay without this great help. Learn how well 
your flock can lay. Just give them this big help. 
Save Money! Buy Pratts in 12 and 25 Ib. pails; 50 or 
100 lb. bags. 
Clean your poultry houses—disinfect them with 


Pratts Poultry Disinfectant 


One gallon of this concentrated germ-killer makes a barrel of 
strong disinfectant solution. Spray or wash 
walls, nests, roosts, feed troughs, water dishes 
@md other equipment. Make them clean and 


free from disease germs. ats 
**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied”* pale J 




































Ask the Pratt dealer near you 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto 


‘The answer to rapid growth and heavy egg production—Pratts 
new Growing and Laying Mashes and Scratch Feeds. 


P > ie 
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PRATTS 50” YEAR CF SERVICE 2 


Boost your E g Yield Now! 















ANG a Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lantern in Bt hen house a few 
hours these winter nights Ee mornings. It puts 
your hens on a spring laying schedule. Longer 
feeding hours greatly bneeenee egg production. 
Users . oat from 15% to 20% ore eggs, Le 
authorities aS paste poultrymen recommend a 
ficial light to boost t egg yield. Thousands are now making 
bigger profits by selling more eggs than ever at high prices, 


@leman Quick-Lite 


“The Sunshine of the Night’’ 


Makes and burns its own gas, Built of brass, heavily nickel- 
from common motor gasoline. ed. im last, © Beaten. Mica 
Gives 300 candle power of bril- globe and reflector. Won’t blow 
liant white light. Brighter than out. Handiest and most conven- 
20 old style oil lamps. Can’tspil] ient light youever saw. For 
fuel or explode, even if tipped very large hen houses we manu- 
over, 12 hoursof lightononefil- facture the same form of light- 
ling. Lights with matches—no ing in a complete plant, equip~ 
torch needed. ped with fixtures, globes, etc. 

15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lanterns, Lightin 
Plants and Lamps, If yours can’t supply you, write us for book 
“More Light— —WMore Eegs.” A Address nearest house, Dept. SF18 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
TOLEDO DALLAS 


WICHITA ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES ATLANTA CHICAGO. 
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WELSUn CELEBRATED MILLS. 
No. 1 Mill for grinding Dry 
Bones, Oyster Shells, Grit 

and Graia for poultry. 
Phosphate Milter, Green 
Bone and Clover Cutters, 
Feed Mixers for Poultry 
Feeding. Milis of all sixes for 
- f.. purposes. Hand and 


Write for ittustrated Cata- 


wits oN" Bo Ss. 








Tells how to te call poor layers: 
how to get more eggs; how tosave 
successful 





























SUCCESSFUL 


food is well distributed so that each hen 
gets her share. 

Two hours later a dose of epsom salts 
should be fed in the same way. For 100 
hens from eleven to sixteen ounces of 
epsom salts is sufficient. The salts may 
be dissolved in water and then mixed in 
a mash. The chickens can then be fed 
their regular feed. This will eliminate 
the worms and the chickens will again 
thrive as they will no longer be handi- 
capped by the toxic poisons in the in- 
testines due to the presence of worms. 
With half grown chickens the dose will 
be reduced accordingly. 

Attention should be called to the im- 
portance of removing the droppings 
which are voided that night otherwise 
the chickens will pick up some of these 
worms. 

The fundamental treatment for pre- 
vention of worms lies in the proper han- 
dling of the poultry pastures. Where 
chickens are closely yarded and are 
allowed to run on the same yards year 
after year, intestinal worms are sure to 
occur. ‘The proverbial good luck of the 
beginner is probably due to the fact that 
he is raising his chickens on clean ground. 
Some poultry yards become contamin- 
ated. If the chickens run on the same old 
yards it will be necessary to regularily 
feed home brew. A still better plan is 
to cultivate the yards adjacent to the 
poultry house. Yard cultivation lessens 
the danger of worm infestation. It is a 
practice which is necessary to a permanent 
system of poultry keeping.—H. L. H., Mo. 





FATTENING TURKEYS AT LEAST 
COST 


It is just as important to have turkeys 
in good plump condition before marketing 
as it is chickens. However, a good many 
farmers regard this as a hard Job simply 
because there is considerable misunder- 
standing as to the correct way to go about 
the matter. 

Turkeys, if taken aright, are easily 
fattened; in fact, easier than most.other 
fowls. But if turkeys have had free 
range all summer, you cannot fatten 
them with any satisfaction in an enclosure. 
The change will cause them to fret and 
refuse to eat and thus they will lose 
instead of gain in weight. On the other 
hand, if they range too much while being 
fattened, they will “run off” the bene- 
ficial effects of your extra feeding. The 
right plan is therefore a compromise be- 
tween these two extremes. Teach the 
turkeys to come up up every evening at 
least; and then stuff them withall they will 
possibly eat. You will soon find them 
ranging at short distances only and coming 
up even between feeding times, where 
they should always be able to find some 
sort. of attractive food. 

Don’t try to fatten the turkeys on corn 
alone. A close diet of new corn often 
results in bowel troubles for the turkeys 
just as it does for hogs, and a sick turkey 
is usually a dead turkey. Mix the 
fattening ration; variety is desirable for 
several reasons.” Equal parts of wheat, 
oats and corn, make a good ration. Give 
them all they will eat of these grains, and 
also an occasional mash f of equal 
parts of cornmeal and wheat middli 
which makes a very rich feed, especially 
if a quantity of ground beefscrap or green 
cut bone is added. 

As the turkey takes on fat, the flesh 
turns to a rich golden color. If allowed 
reasonably free range while the fattening 
preeess is going on, the flesh gains in 
flavor and tenderness in a way it cannot 
if the bird were fattened in close quarters. 
—R. B. S. 


Advertising is of more benefit to farm 
people than to city people because farm 
folks do not have as frequent opportunities 
to visit large stores. They must there- 
fore depend more on reading. 
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Moulting time is the time that a hen needs assistance. Itig 


the off-season in the life of the hen. 


Think of the amount of a hen’s ener 
blood that’s required to a a 


(which is only an average plumage). 


A moultin 
digestion. 
moulting 


, Vitality and red 


ousand featiers! 


hen needs good health, good appetite and 
at’s just what Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does fora 
hen—gives her appetiie and good digestion, so 
that she'll eat more and digest more. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Helps your poultry through the moult. And starts your 


pullets and moulted hens to laying. 


It contains Tonics that produce appetite and good 


digestion—Tonics that tone up the dormant egg or 
hen rich, red blood an 


Iron that gives a moultin 


ns— 
a red 


comb. It contains Internal Antiseptics that destroy disease 
germs that may be lurking in the system. 


No disease where Pan-a-ce-a is fed 


Pan-a-ce-a helps your poultry to stay at par during the 
own, pale and thin. t’s 

why a Pan-a-ce-a hen gets back on the egg job quickly in- 
all fall and winter as a 


moult.. They don’t become run 


stead of sitting aroun 


pense while regaining her normal vitality. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
flock. Tell your dealer how many fowls you have. He 
has a package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


25e, 75¢ and $1.60 packages. 265 Ib. 
drum, $10.00. Except in the far 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


POULTRY 
FOUNTAIN 
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J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, Mlinois 


- y Barr mou 
Americas Oldest and Greatest Laying 
n. Young and Old Stock, 16 page Cireular Free. 
J. W. PARKS, Box M, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farmering 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Week’s Time— 
Not a Poison. 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. 
This is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E.R. Alexander, a Kansas 
City chemist, who has perfected a virus 
which kills rats, mice and gophers as 
though by magic. This product is not a 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings 
or any anima! on the farm as safely as 
their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 
get to it.. Whithin a few hours after a rat 
hes eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. He 
leawes the barns and nesting holes and 
goes to the open fields in search of pure 
airand running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the barns 
and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves 
the buildings and dies. And though this 
virus is absolutely deadly to rats—chick- 
ens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can 
eat it and not be affected at all. 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexander 
Rat-Kill will kill every rat on your farm in less 


than a week's time that he offers tosend, as an in- 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. 
Give #t according to directions, and if at the end 
of a week's time you are able to discover any rats, 


or gophers on your farm, your money will be 
refunded. A big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do as he says. 


Send NO MONEY. Just write te E. R. Alex- 
ander, Alexander Laboratories, 302 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube will be 
mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the postman 
only one dollar and postage on the guarantee that 
if not absolutely satisfactory your money will be 
returned without question. Write today—a post- 


card will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


Make Your Bike a 








WC case Ce 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, light weight power machine, Compact. 
Easy to attach. Nospecia! tools or know neces- 

. Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 
tj'3: and foreign countries. Wonderful hill cliaber. 
FREE BOOK — Write for prices, terms, ete., also 
about Shaw Motor- 
bicycle, @ completely 
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CULL PULLETS BEFORE THEY LAY 
Who among us has not fervently wished, 
while going thru his or her flock in the 


fall and culling out those hens whose 
body characteristics showed them to be 
slackers in T- 
formance, that 
some method 
could be devised, 
or some experi- 
ments show us 
how to detect this 
consuming bird 
before she has 
availed herself 
of the oppor- 
tunities to be 
fed, housed, and 
ampered by us 
or a whole year 
before we learn 
of her expensive 
habits? 

For a long time 
we have known 
that even farm 
boys and girls 
have been able to 
tell, before planting, which ear of corn 
has been correctly germinated, and 
therefore will grow properly and pro- 
fitably, by giving a few grains in each 
ear the ‘rag-doll’ germination test. And 
in this way the slacker ear of corn has 
been detected and avoided. 

But it remained for Professor Dryden 
thru tests carried out by himself at the 
Oregon agricultural college, to show us 
how the free boarding 
fowl can be eliminated 
as a pullet before she 
takes a year of loafing 
to convince us of her 
inability; and further- 
more she can be de- 
tected more easily and 
accurately than if she 
were a mature hen. 

It should be remem- 
bered that very often in 
culling out the poor lay- 
ing hen we make a mis- 
take and discard the bird 
which has really been 
a good layer, and while 
she failed to pass the 
necessary tests to be considered a good 
producer, it was because her lack of 
good care by her keeper, during the busy 
summer months, threw her out of her 
egg laying stride. She shut off egg pro- 
duction and this caused her pelvic 
bones to draw together, and also closer 
to the keel bone. Perhaps her comb 
became dry and _ shrunken, her vent 
appeared small and dry, yellow coloring 
returned to her 
beak and shanks 

all usual evi- 
dence of the poor | 
performer. 

In fact, it has | 
recently been 
shown by experi- 
ments in Missouri 
that certain hens 
which were culled 
from farm flocks 
by the owners 
themslves, un- 
der the usual tests 
laid equally as 
well as those hens 
which successful- 
ly passed the tests. 
All of which does 


of 200 eggs. 


not mean that we The hen on the left shows a distance of three fin- 
should cast aside, gers while one on right, with bones practical 





The hen on left shows a capacity of nearly five 
fingers while one on owe 2 fingers. Both birds are 
same age, being hatehed about middle of April. 





A Rhode Island Red hen with Record 


and owned upon a farm. 









Oct., 1921 


but that it is n to know the care 
and condition of the hen for some time 
before we im this test upon her. 

Professor Dryden’s simple tests showed 
that those pullets in a certain flock 
which started to lay early in life were the 
ones which would continue a high egg 
production until late the next year; and 
that the late starters were the early 
quitters—and so the unprofitable ones. 

To state in further detail it was proven 
that in a flock of one hundred pullets 
which commenced 
to lay October Ist 
that all those 
birds which were 
not laying by De- 
cember Ist., just 
two months later 
should be culled 
out as the r 
layers, and which 
would be the iden- 
tical birds taken 
from the flock the 
the next fall were 
they permitted to 
show their inabil- 
ity in the year’s 
laying. 

It is not nec- 
essary to use the 
trapnest on a flock 
of . pullets — 
coming into lay- 
ing to know whether they have really 
commenced sheliing out the eggs, for 
even the amateur can pick out the bird 
which has started by her bright red, full 
sized comb and wattles, her satiny 

lumage, and mature appearance. In 
act, her slowly developing sisters sharply 
accentuate the newly formed character- 
istics of the laying pullet. 

Among the Plymouth Rocks and such 
other breeds which have 
small combs it is not 
quite so easy to as- 
certain the laying pullet, 
so those not sure of their 
ability to do so may 
examine the bird to see 
if her expanded pelvic 
bones, soft, pliable abdo- 
men, large vent, and 
wide distance between 
her keel and pelvic bones 
tell the story. 

The age at which 
pullets should be culled 
depends upon several 
factors: A flock of Ler- 
horns will start the e 
|flow a month or two earlier than the 
heavy breeds, and so should naturally 
be gone over just that much earlier. 
Birds slowly developed or from r 
stock may not lay until two months later 
than well bred, properly developed fowls, 
Tt is also quite important that you know 
the age of your birds for it would be 
manifestly unfair to cull you flock if 
|your pullets were of various ages and 
you did not know the 
the time they were 
hatched. You might 
cast aside your best 
stock merely because 
they happened to be the 
youngest. A difference 
of two weeks in your 
birds will not matter 
much. 

Professor Dryden ad- 
vocates that after your 
pullets commence to lay 
as a flock you should 
wait about two months 
and that all birds then 
not laying as shown by 
immature, “undeveloped 
condition should be dis- 
carded. 

As to how many birds 
ly should be taken out 








She was raised 





closed, is one fin idth. The h left 
ger in w e lay on depends upon our 


or even feform jas laid fifty eggs since she started 
ted. 


our culling tests, other hen has never star 


oe breeding stock and how 








they have been develo during the | 
growing period. But whatever number 
is cast aside just that many profit drainers 
are avoided, so one should not be loath 
to cull rigorously and impartially. Each 
bird of this class which you get rid of 
will mean at least a dollar more in your 
pocketbook next year. ? 

The writer culled a flock of White 
Leghorn pullets last year, following the 
above directions except as to time of 
culling, and this was done not quite 
six weeks instead of two months after the 
majority of the flock showed the egg 
laying condition. A little less than 
ten percent of the pullets were taken 
out of the laying house, and especial | 
effort for about ten days was miade to/| 
fatten and develop these culls for the | 
market. 

When these backward birds were sold 
a few of the very best ones were kept and 
returned to the laying house to see how 
they compared in the year’s laying with 
the selected pullets. 

Not one of these last mentioned pullets 
developed into proper size; and in body 
appearance they were easily distinguished 
from their early developed sisters. Their 
egg laying record for the year showed even 
more discouraging comparison. The 
select birds were in excellent condition for 
breeders the next spring, while these few 
late starters could net be thought of for 
this purpose. 

A recent test made on these early 
maturing birds shows that not more than 
three or four in a hundred will need to 
be culled out as unprofitable for another 
year of laying, while the rest of them 
after their vacation rest and moult will 
be ready for their second year of high 


powered egg production. 

This woud tend to show that the slow 
development test is just as accurate, if | 
not more so than the usual test given | 
mature hens, and inasmuch as it is done 
at the logical time it is much more to be 
desired. Let us get rid of the slacker pullet 
before she gets a chance to live up to her | 


name.—W. H. 


BEST PRICES FOR TURKEYS 

November is turkey month and now 
is the time to get ready for it. In fact, 
the gobbler will usurp the eagle’s place 
as our national bird from now until after 
New Year’s. There is sure to be a 
tremendous demand for turkeys this 

ear—and mostly at unheard of prices. 
The farmer who has wisely raised a nice 
flock is sure to “clean up.” 

Don’t wait until Thanksgiving day 
is almost here before you commence to 
fatten the birds you expect to market. 
Scrawny turkeys won’t bring good prices 
any more than other poor farm products 
will. While birds in poor condition can 
be made salable within ten days or two 
weeks, by proper care and feeding, they 
can be put in better condition and will 
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GOOD alarm clock not 

only tells time and rings 

time. It saves time for its 
owner. 

On the farm, for instance 
—several clocks about the 
place will save you many 
steps during the day. A clock 
in the machine shed, one in 
the barn, and one in the milk 
house will quickly prove 
their usefulness. 

The America alarm— 





Westclox 


that's Big Ben's family name 





Time-savers on the farm 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Wéstclex: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Bed, Glo-Ben, America, Slecp-Meter, Jack o' Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Ilinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 


oldest Westclox in the fam- 
ily—is a great favorite this 
way. Its cost is low enough 
so that it does not become 
expensive to have several 
clocks where they’re needed 
most. 

See America where you 
buy your other Westclox. 
The dial-mark, Westclox, 
and the orange-buff, six- 
sided tag are your assurance 
of quality. 

















command higher prices if given constant 
attention from now on. 

The first thing necessary is to arrange 
in advance with some reliable dealer for 
the sale of your birds. If your home 
market cannot handle them, get into 
communication with the nearest city 
buyers. Find out how many you can 
di of, then get them into condition. 
This can only be done by penning them 
up, feeding them liberally on cornmeal, 
middlings, meatscraps and other fat- 
producing foods and allowing’ them only 
a moderate amount of exercise, 












aa@ We the Freight and save 
~4~ under our Direct 


Pagiery evarn Ook 
Plan. ere is & man tha’ 


Saved 24c a rod 

Mr. C. F. Met u ind. 
writes: “My: Fence | 3. K. Like 
it fine. Saved 24c arod by buying of you. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 stylesand heights and Is 
yoursfor the asking. You can’t afford to buy fence 
until you see this bargain book. Write for it today. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 220 MUNCIE, IND. 











There is no profit in sending poor tur-|* 


keys to market and absolutely no excuse 
for doing so. If they are not fit for sale 
before Thankegiving hold them and 
keep on feeding for Christmas or New 
Year’s.—R. 8. 

Manufacturers are giad to send lit- 
erature describing their machinery. Send 
for literature and read up on articles in 
which you are interested, 





















COmplete, reliab 
up to date fur market report 
from St. Louis—free. Just send 
name and 
dress. | Always ship to 
Pioneer Fur Co. 
25-27-29 N. Commerelal, St. 
Where you get fair prices for your furs 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 





















$12.00 a Day G 

o for 2 average orders a day 
nevted? All you do is tg iake the order 
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GETTING THE GROUND HOG 

If taken in season the pelts of ground 
hogs will bring a good price on the fur 
market. They are easy to trap, but often 
prove a tough proposition to get in any 
other manner. 

I remember one fall we had been missing 
|chickens for a week or more and could 
|find absolutely no trace of what had 
happened to them. There was a low 
place in one corner of the orchard which 
we had filled up with brush taken from 
the trees in pruning time. While near 
this brush heap one day, a number of 
| feathers were noticed and there in the 
| side of the bill was Mr. Ground Hog’s 
| hole. 

We decided to dig him out, as it did 
| not seem likely that he had a very deep 
iden. After about two hours’ work and 


when we were about ready to give it up, 


a ~«* 
AN D TRAP — ~ we saw the grownd move under where we 








had been digging. In an instant out 
‘| scrambled the ground hog, squaring him- 
i self in his hole and showing fight. 

We took a shot at him with the rifle 
point blank, but it didn’t seem to have any 
| effect. He fought worse than ever. 

The dog then went in after him and 
| yanked him out in short order, after which 
he was easily dispatched with a club. 
| He was a big fat fellow, bearing elequent 
| testimony as to the number Z chickens 
he had been having from our flock. 
| This fellow was comparatively easy to 
| dig out because he had chosen a soft dirt 
|bank for his den, but generally they 
select a rocky place where it is impossible 
to dig them out without a great deal of 
| labor. 





yu need this book— it tells theinside 

facts about fur grading—how to 
correctly e your furs—the best 
methods of trapping, how to increase 
your catch, how to handle your furs 
and whereto ship toget highest prices. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Together with complete Catalog of 
Trappers’ Supplies, Game Lawes, Offic- 
ial Fur Price Lists, etc. 


WRITE HILL TODAY 


Get acquainted with this old, reliable 
house where ‘tr are sure of highest 
prices for al =~ 

your furs and => 
No Com-. 
mission 

















Charged. | The easiest way is to trap them. They 
—_ a | are not suspicious and will walk into a 
card will bare trap. You can place a steel trap near 









the hole, putting a stone or stick behind 
| the trap and they will step over the stone 
or stick into the ae every time. If you 
put the trap there alone, they will be apt 
| to step over it and not et caught. 
| Another way that w i bring them out 
is to use a smoker. This will generally 
get them all, unless you smother some in 
cvevesee | the den, or runways. I have, however, 
never found more than one in a hole at 

nen any one time. They will live in colonies, 
filling a hillside with holes, but they do not 

em to be the family lovers that skunks 
are 

If the ground hog is taken when there is 
little or no fur on the hide, it should be 
saved anyway. Have it tanned and made 
into a pair of gloves. The hide is one of 
the toughest known and will give good 
wear. Leather is worth so much now that 
it does not pay to throw away the hides. 
Besides you will stop many dollars worth 
of damage which the ground hog will do 
in the course of a few months.—C. 8. 


do. 













HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


Send me FREE book “‘How to Grade and 
Trap Fure’’, Fur Price Lists, SupplyCatalog, 



















FARM WOODS ARE VALUABLE 
A farm woodlot can bea paying pro 
osition, and is on a good many farms. Tt 
is a rare farm that does not have at least a 
little area which can be devoted to a wood- 
lot. But regardless of those farms which 
are suitable in their entirety to cropping, 
there are a lot of farms which have much 
land suitable only for woods. Such lands 
are in many cases only waste now, and in 
many other cases only meager results are 
being obtained from the timber on those 
farms. The truth is, this condition pie- 
vails only because most of us do not take 
time to realize that one of these days we 
are going to be hard put to it for saw logs. 

The forest service of our United States 
department of agriculture has been keep- 
ing mighty close tab on farm woods as well 
as our other forest resources. In the course 
| of their investigations our forest experts 





zon get ac- 
quainted, send your name and we'll send free 
of cost the “Dollar Skinning Knife Sharp- 
ener.” It fits your pocket—keeps edges 
keen and works like lightning. We want 
your name to keep you posted on world fur 
prices. You'll lose money if you don’t get 
our figures. We sell fur all over the globe — 
when it’s low one place it’s high another. 
We find the high merkets always. 


MORE FUR MONEY, 


We give honest grade; pay more than you've 
been getting. Last year when other houses 
were refusing fur we were glad to get it. 
Your bank will tell you we're a million-dollar 
house, and your experience with us will 
make you ship here right along. The Clay 
way is the best for you. r 
Send your name today —a postal will do —we'll 

send the free “Dollar ‘Skinning Knife Sharp- 
ener”’ and keep you informed on world fur prices 
that will open your eyes. 

Ship Your FURS for the World 

Trade # You’re After Profits 


ClayExportCo., 1121-AG W.35thSL., Chicago 
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BI re SEASON 


AHEAD 
Write 


in Traps, Supplies 


will trap 3 big money for furs this year. 
on’ oo Wriee for the new 
Funsten "s Guide and Supply 
Catalog — How to Grade 







years of square deal Just 
oon ter new Trapper’s "s Guide. 






















BROS. & CO., 253 Funsten Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 






TO TRAPPERS 


iter. 
my LL 
cu. can t 
fares FREE — increase Jour cat ectch and 
profits without a 


Silberman not 
paibarman not only grades bi hand pays more 











Fitty-five years in the fur business and twe 
ion dollars capital make us the best 

big ate for you to do busin ot prom: 
ces, equare ng t 

pay has built thie wonderful buslann. 


FREE Den’ Sail to cond Soe the Peas 

tion, latest Fur Price and Trappers’ 

Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. 
S. SILBERMAN & SONS 

145 Silberman Bldg., Chicago, lil. 









Top Fur Prices 
TAaCAmy 4a (a4 


4 Write today for 
new Price list 


-~ Spot Cash 


— Honest Grading 
- No Dickering 
- No Commission 


famel Ry AR) 
over 20 years 


ROGERS FUR CO. 


ST.LOUIS,MO. 


—— a se am en mmm 


BE ‘A FUR BUYER 


Old established Raw Fur House wants confiden- 
tial buyer in every locality. If you have trapped 
or handled furs, previous buying experince not 
absolutely necessary. We furnish all informa- 
tion free and help you to become successful. 
Good opportunity to cash in your spare time 
during winter months. Write at once. Address 
President, Lock Box 117, Merchants Station, 


St. Louis, Mo. 





























have studied the means of improving our 
woods, and they have compiled their ob- 
servations and the results of their studies 
in a farmers’ bulletin. This bulletin gives 
ideas on thinning, weeding out of poor 
trees or poor varieties of trees, replanting, 
general care, etc. 

There is no question that one of these 
days a good sawlog is going to be valuable. 
It will pay the man who has a piece of 
gullied or knolled land, or other land where 
ordinary crops are not profitable to get 
trees started. They will add to the value 
of his farm right away, fer when they get 
started the waste corner will no longer be 
waste, but productive. If you are inter- 
ested, get this bulletin entitled “Care and 
Improvement of the Farm Woods” by 
writing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
number of the bulletin is Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1177, and it is free for the ask- 


ing. 


BIRDSE YE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 11 


held while they cut*a safe place in the 
rocks. 

As might be expected many men were 
killed during the building of this railway. 
Once a runaway engine crashed into a 
derrick car on the top of a bridge and the 
debris can be seen in the valley below to 
this day. Several Americans lost their 
lives in this one accident. It is quite re- 
markable, however, that there has not 
been a-single accident where a life was lost 
since the railway was completed years ago. 
This line is two hundred and fifty miles in 
length and every mile cost a fortune. It 
takes a train nine and a half hours to reach 
the summit and the average rise during 
the whole trip is twenty-seven feet per 
minute. 

Near Callao there are some islands 
which to tillers of the soil are very inter- 
esting.” In passing I noticed millions and 
millions of birds. For many centuries these 
islands have been nesting places for these 
sea fowl. Not only have these birds lived 
and died here but multiplied thousands of 
seal have come here te breed. The drop- 
pings of these millions of birds and ani- 
mals and the accumulating bodies of the 
dead have decayed and made a kind of a 
grayish powder. This substance is called 
gyano-and is hundreds of feet thick. 

Hundreds of years ago it was discovered 
that. this substance is the best fertilizer 
known. In the early days the Incas took 
every precaution to distribute this guano 
to agriculturists in the country. Districts 
of thisdepositwere allotted to certain terri- 
tories*and the boundaries of each district 
weré clearly defined and all encroachments 
@pon the rights of others were severely 
punished. No one was allowed to go about 
thes islands during the breeding season 
tmdér pain of death and the same penalty 
Was tmeted out to any man who killed 
either birds or animals here. Of late years 
millions of dollars worth of this guano is 
shipped to all parts of the world. While 
the islands are closed to shipping during 
the breeding season and it is thot that 
many of the birds especially have been 
frightened away, yet they come in such 
numbers at times that it is said the sky is 
darkened as they fly over. 

In another article the wonderful! ruips 
of the Inca civilization that Pizarro found 
in Peru and the advancement reached by 

se Indian farmers of long ago will be 
fieseribéd. Let me call attention to the 
fact that as road builders they were almost 
the.equal of the old Romans as the ruins of 
their roads bear silent testimony to this 
day.~ They had systems of irrigation that 
made millions of acres of the desert 
blossom as a rose. They had swift runners 
who not only carried news but fruits and 
produce long distances in an unusually 
short. time. They were a hardworking, 
honest hearted, hospitable people and their 
gold and silver mines were the wonder of 
the age in which they lived. 
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Remington, 
20 Gauge Shot Gun 


HE old controversy among sportsmen 

over the 20 gauge pump gun is now 

settled by the New Remington Model 
17—the 20 gauge pump that shoots a 
man’s size load. 


The latest masterpiece of Browning, the 
world famous gun designer. Chambered 
to shoot 23, inch shells with heavy load 
for ducks and geese. Takes the 21 inch 
standard shells for birds and upland game 
equally as well. 


Smooth Action— 
Quick Shooting 


Take this gun in your hands and see if you don’t 
say its action is the smoothest you ever tried. 
only 20 gauge with bottom ejection. 

An all around gun. The hunter can instantl 
change from a 26 inch barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inek 
or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to modi- 
fied or full choke. Takes down with no tools but : ne ¥ 
the fingers. Just the gun for an all day hunt—light, fast pointing, strong shooting, safe 


The New .30 Caliber Remington, 
High Power Bolt Action Rifle 


For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action and for ex i 
: c M . -service men accustomed to 
y Paes ea Remington announces the New .30 Caliber High Power Bolt 
Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Arm i i i 
Roam , ; . my Rifle. Designed specially to 
= mtn a ———— Springfield Cartridge. Shoots any cartridge listed 
Tried out on grizzli 





i tain sheep and deer by inent bi h 
who highly recommend the Remington .30 cali prominent big game hunters 
Pointed Expanding Bullet developed pastigukaly tone ae case the 


* * * 


There is a Remington dealer near ho wi 
Remingtons or order them for — the Pte pay - gh penned youtipee wwe Pay 
New Model 30, .30 Caliber High Power Bolt Action Sporting Rifle" “™4 Be 


w Bronze 







A ss The New 
-30 Caliber Bolt Action 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City J 
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in the 
country have 
fine time to make 
money after school. 
Trap for T. 





TAYLOR SMOKE TORPEDO 
Reaches rear of den, drives every animal 
out. No chance of suffocating or cong 
fur. Torpedo, 10 feet of flexible cable 
12 smoke cartridges. Price, postpaid, $1.80 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
145 Fur Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


















your name in 
ow. for a copy of 


_,/FOUKES NEW BOOK 
*“eTrappers Partner 


Just off the Press— Contains Information on 


1. How to trap and grade furs 

2. Traps, baits, etc., to use 

3. Game laws up to date 

4. Market outlook 

5. Why Fouke can pay you more. 


LEARN : ABOUT 'S 
NEW WAY FOR 
TRAPPER'S PROFITS 


Pouke, the leader for over 30 years in the fur world, 
has made the biggest short cuts ever in cost of doing 
business. His book, “The Trapper’s Partner.”’ tells 
you bow he wil! divide profits with you. Be sure to 
write for it and get on bis list for better prices for everw 
skin. Send postal today. 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
No. 56 Fouke Bidg. a ie 


St. Leute, Me. PRICES ON 
TRAPS -BAITS- ETC. 


















Get your traps ready, 
boys. Furs will bring 

prices. It 
looks like best season 
ever except dizzy times 


JMBAUGH 


makes satistied fur shippers, I send your 
money same day I get your furs. I pay top 
prices. I grade each fur poreonsiiy. don't 
t ake out commission. Send for Rumbaugh’s 
special market reports and keep posted on 
the highest prices paid for furs, 


SE Se Sek te Ries, oe; 





| keep it out of dust. This fellow always 


ies eS 
Via 


PUTTING FIGURES ON THE FUR 
CHECK 


It isn’t always the one who gets the! 
greatest number of pelts who gets the 
most dollars. If one wishes to get the best | 
prices quoted by reliable dealers, one must 
use the greatest care in skinning and | 
stretching. Not only that, but all surplus 
fat must be removed from the pelt and 
it must be dried in the shade and kept out 
of dust. 

I have in mind two young trappers, one 
of whom is a natural woodsman. It isn’t 
any trouble for him to go thru the woods 
and locate dens and runways. It seems as 





if he can tell just where an animal is going 
to set his foot. His catch is very large each | 
year but he is continually complaining | 
about the returns he gets from his ship-| 
ments. While he is extremely successful | 
in taking the animals hé-doesn’t give the | 
pelts much care. I have seen him stretch | 
opossum that would have easily graded 
as number one, if they had been given 
proper care. Instead of working the board 
down to the proper width and shape, he 
goes on the theory that any board will do 
regardless of size or shape and a good pelt, 
in his opinion, is anything with fur on it. 
Fur dislen do not wish to have such cus- 
tomers. It is impossible to pay top prices 
for such furs and the shipper is never 
satisfied with anything but the best prices. 
If he doesn’t get them he is likely to be- 
come a knocker saying: “I made a ship- 
ment to so and so and they cut me good 
and proper. I will never ship them another 








fur.”’ This isn’t a very good advertisement 
for any firm. 

The other young trapper of whom I 
spoke, is not much of a woodsman. His 
catch is not so large but he makes a nice 
sum each winter with his traps. 
skinning an animal, he never gets in a 
hurry. He uses extreme caution in skin- 
ning the nead; leaving the ears as natural 
as is possible and uses care to cut no gashes 


of the nose is also taken off with the pelt 
and looks quite natural. This adds con- 
siderable to the value of the pelt. Before 
stretching, every board is given the correct 
shape and a board of over a half inch in 
thickness is never used. After stretching 
every particle of fat is removed and the 
| fur hung in the shade to dry, using care to 





| gets the very best prices for his furs and 
| you never hear him complaining about the 
treatment he gets from fur dealers. 

After one has learned to use the best of 
care with furs, he has discovered the secret 
of putting more figures on his fur checks. 
—L. R., Okla. 


CORNBELT TOWNS ON THE SEA 
Continued from page 5 

entire St. Lawrence project will cost 
$252,728,000. If now the government of 
the United States and Canada would join 
together and underwrite the bonds to pay 
for the improvement, the sale of power 
alone would liquidate the bonds, interest, 
principal and all in fifty years. Canada 
will go 50-50 with us in paying for the 
waterway and will share with us the in- 
come, even the profits on the power de- 
velopment below the international bound- 
ary. 

“After inspecting Niagara we viewed 
the new Welland ship Canal, on which the 
Canadian government is spending $75,- 
000,000. It is the fourth canal built since 
1833 at this point and it takes the boats 
around Niagara Falls. The present canal 
has only a 14-foot depth. The new link 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie cuts 
25 feet thru the dirt and 30 feet thru rock. 
They say that 90 percent of the ocean- 


When | 


or nicks about the eyes. The gristly part | 
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today— 
Abraham Pur Co. 
170 Abraham Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAS 
LEADING FUR HOUSE Y 





















, you ship our fore. Tie sp 
us and “The Market’s High- 


of 67 years square treat- 
of over 
We 


¢ How To Get 9 


Supplie 


' ! New illus 
Special Offer! tock “teis 
to trap fox, mink, skunk, wolf, 


muskrat, etc., how to make den, water, snow, log and 
blind sets; how to fasten traps, make deadfalis, snar 
stretch furs, etc. Every trapper should pervoocesy -we 
hel yon make money. 25c. FUR NEWS AND 
OUT R WORLD, big illus. ee nag 
kets and prices, uD 


about fur mar trapping, 

woodcraft, fur farming. gi other roots and 
herbs. Filled with stories of outdoorlife, written by 
ex men. You will get pleasure and profit from read- 
ing thismagazine. Differentfrom any youeverread. Price 
15e¢ copy. SPECIAL OFFER. Send 10c coin and we will 





going vessels can go thru it. There will be | Soper. 


f book and of ine. FurNews and 
Outdoor World. 370 7th Ave., New York, Suite 330 
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no toll charges, altho three-fourths of the 
boats using it will fly the Stars and Stripes. 
The new Welland Canal is 25 miles long. 
Iu 7 miles, 6 locks—some of them 80 
feet deep, 80 feet wide and 800 feet long— 
will raise the boats three hundred and 
twenty-six and one-half feet. It now takes 
a boat 16 hours to go thru the old canal. 
Thru the new one a vessel can make it in 
8 hours. 

“At Doronto we saw a $25,000,000 
harbor in building, in anticipation of the 
coming of ocean vessels. The way Canada 
is preparing for the coming of prosperity 
was a welcome sight to an optimist from 


the cornbelt. & 


HE feeling, which permeates our 






entire organization, that each re- 

“The trip thru the Thousand Islands, 
just out of Lake Ontario bore in upon us 
the power possibilities of the St. Lawrence 
development. Below Ogdensburg, New 
York, about forty miles, it is proposed to 
build a dam which will drown out the 
upper rapids of the St. Lawrence and make 
a smooth forebay to Lake Ontario. A 
territory within a 300 mile radius of the 
St. Lawrence power source is within 
feasible transmission distance for the 
hydro-electric energy. New York City, 
Portland, Boston, Providence, Scranton, 
Buffalo, Toronto, and Quebec all come 
within this radius.” 

Montreal is a thousand miles from the 
sea, but it is 322 miles nearer to Liverpool 
than the port of New York. Montreal is 
the present interchange point between 
ecean and inland navigation. The harbor 
and wharving developments in Montreal 
are astonishing. There are eight miles of 
wharves, and the harbor commission com- 
posed of three business men appointed by 
the Dominion government, have erected 
publie grain elevators—one of them with 
a capacity of 4,000,000 bushels. I was 
much interested in these elevators. They 
made me think of the United States Grain 
Growers. 

“T am convinced that the farm bureau 
should be in the forefront in the endeavor 
to bring ocean-going ships to the Great 

zakes ports. Farm production carried on 
for more than a thousand miles from cheap 
water transportation is under handicap. 
The Great Lakes project would bring the 
world’s greatest farming country practi- 
cally a thousand miles nearer to a seaport. 
How can anyone escape the influence of 
that tremendous, underlying economicfact? 

If our readers feel as we do and as Mr. 
Howard and others do, they will urge this 
matter upon their congressmen. It is orly 
public demand that will get this thing 
started. It will take many years to build 
this project, so it should be begun at once. 
It originated in the U. 8. congress. But 
Canada is willing to help. It means much 


volver produced must add to the 
high reputation maintained since 18 5 3, 
is in large measure responsible for 


the present superiority of our product, 
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DOES IT PAY TO SAVE STEPS? =e + 
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Ivan D. Wood is an agricultural engineer 
and architect. He has prepared an article 
for the coming November issue of Successful 
Farming on how to arrange the buildings 
and fences to secure the greatest amount 
of convenience and efficiency in doing the 
farm work as well as beauty of the farmstead 
as a whole. You don’t have to have a whole 
new layout or build a lot of new buildings to 
benefit by these suggestions. After reading 
his article and studying the plans he 
presents, go out and look over the place. 
You will be surprised how simple and 
helpful some of the improvements he 
suggests are. 
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‘Care and Management of Rabbits, by 
- C. Sherlock. A considerable num- 
ber.of people keep rabbits, and very few 
youngsters but are beginners at some time 
in their lives. It was with special reference 
to the breeder and beginner alike that this 
book was written. The chapters on feeding 
and the proper care of the rabbits will 
likely prove most valuable to the beginner 
at first, but to the breeder and any one 
who has gone a bit beyond the amateur 
stage perhaps the chapters on breeding 
; will appeal to a larger degree, 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views berein expr by our subscribers are 
not recessarily our views. We do not ask ae to 
o¢ree with them or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














WONDERS THAT BULLETIN CONTINUES 

We have often wondered that the Editor of 8. F. 
has not taken Our Bulletin out of the paper the way 
some of the subscribers howl and kick about the 
way the paper is managed. It is our honest belief 
that if they would or could manage their own farm 
affairs as well as S..F, is edited they would have one 
of the best farms.or estates in the U. 8. A. Here is 
hoping that the subs. write such good letters, etc., 
that E. T. will pass the word, give them at least 
four columns each month ‘inst of two or less. 
Nowin the August, 1921 copy of 8. F., or rather on 
the outside cover, a surprise party got Ma and me. 
to thinking about hidden nests so we hied us to the 
home place and went to nosing around and, believe 
us, friend tenant opened his eyes when we rounded 
up exactly fourteen hens, each with a full nest of 
eggs more or less hatched. That is not all; we expect 
one hundred chicks from the bunch since they were 
found and taken care of so Mr. Skunk and. Mr. 
Raccoon, not to mention our old friend Mr. Crow, 
could not have a feast. We all think that one copy 
of S. F. is worth—well figure it ont vourselves and 
then tell us thru the best farm monthly, how it has 
helped you in some way or anocher in dollars a 
cents, and stop kicking a while—F. 8. B., Ind. 


THE FREE SEED FAKE 

I have been reading the article in 8S. F. “Making 
Fools of the Farmers” and thot I would write you 
what I know and think about the congressional 
free seed “fake.” I rather think Congress is doing 
more toward making a fool of itself than the farmer. 
I have been talking to others about government 
free seeds and find that not one in ten voters in this 
neck of the woods even knew that their little pack- 
age of free seed is in any way related to his con- 
gressman. They just don’t take any interest in it, 
and I don't believe that there are ten packages of 
free seeds planted in this entire valley of about 2,500 
people. The postmaster used to open them up when 
they came in.and tell you to help yourself, but now 
nobody even knows when they come and last year 
and year before they were handed to the school 
teachers to be used in Agricultural Club Work in 
the school and it was found that the seeds were 
adapted only to long season countries and were so 
long in maturing that frost got everything in the 
fall, and many seeds will not even sprout in wes ‘ern 
soils and people here never think of planting them. 
So, you see, our humbug congressman does not se- 
cure either result: to help the farmer or to get his 
vote by his little “trick.” It looks to the ave 
farmer like the same attitude the liquor people 
used to preach, “Well I might as well what 
benefit there is in it politically, because the other 
congressmen will vote for it and get votes by it, so 
I might just as well." Not one congressmen seems 
to realize that so few people know where their 
seeds come from, or give the sender a second thot. 
I have two gallon cans full of government seeds 
with congressman Sinnott’s name on them, and I 
did not vote for him, nor do I use his seeds and if 
they have not been thrown away there must be a 
gation in every house around here that have been 
given to the school children and never planted. The 
only thing that many voters are fooled about is who 
pays for these seeds. They seem to sort of look on 
them as a “manna "coming from some invisible 
source and don't know that they are paying in 
taxes for every seed they get. Free seeds are useless 
and barren of any results whatever. We need con- 
gressmen with more honesty and intelligence, and 
the way for free seed congressmen to lose their 
jobs is to keep it up a little longer and by the help 
of 8S. F. and more of its kind, the people fwill learn 
the truth about free seeds and their congressmen, 
and vote for some man who does not humbug them 
and try to feed them “taffy ys 

Well, what is the answer? Let us have a national 


referendum on measures, a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the president the “Single Item Veto” 
authority, then an agricultural appropriation can- 


not be loaded with “riders” like free seeds, and lose 
its appropriation and pass a fake “rider,” and sub- 


ect a very essential bill to long drawn out debate. 
Ve need a National Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall, National Single Item Veto, and Emergency 
Clause Veto which will relieve congressmen of a lot 
of trading votes and enable them to serve more 
honestly their constituents as well as their con- 


sciences.—J. A. M., Ore. 


DEFENDS FILLED MILK 


I have no interest whatever in any shape or form 
in any substitute for milk or butter. In fact, I do 
not use oleo or filled milk in my own family except 
in an emergency case. My only thot is to give the 
people, who perhaps are not as fortunately situated 
as myself, an epportunity to make use of the sub- 
stitutes if they are forced to do so 

The article on page seven of your August number 
entitled “Out of the Mouths of Babes” attracted 
my atténtion Publishing as you do a journal 
strictly in the interests of agriculturists, it is not to 


be wondered at that you give space to the article in 
question. Looking at the matter from the con- 


sumers standpoint there might be another side to 
the question. People who buy filled milk do so be- 


Owe Dy wWodos 





cause they cannot afford to purchase the genuine 
article, so buy the article that is next thing to it. 
If you can contrive some way so that the genuine 
article may De placed in the hands of the consumer 
without ing five to eight cents per quart for the 
middleman's profit, then it will be used, providing 
no other charge is substituted to take place of that 
which originally went to the middleman. It seems 
as if substitutes had to be made use of in order to 
keep things at a ope balance, for without them 
the consumer would completely at the mercy of 
those who produced or controlled the output. With 
reference to oleomargarine, the writer wishes to 
assert that it is the poten my ep friend. People 
who buy this article are in the same class as those 
who buy filled milk, vis., the class which cannot 
afford genuine butter. It has been decided by prop- 
er authorities that it is not in any way deleterious 
to health so there is no argument on that point. If 
genuine butter cannot now be afforded, it certainly 
could not be if there were no oleomargarine for the 
law of supply and demand is not operative or ap- 
lied to milk and butter, The writer has purchased 

resh creamery butter that would become rancid in 
twenty-four hours, showing that it had been kept 
in storage until the price was satisfactory. It has 
been kept away from the consumer until the profit 
was assured. With reference to the industries which 
might be affected by the use, in a general 
substitutes, I will assert again that an industry 
which will permit the workingman to have some- 
thing at a fair price is better entitled to recognition 
and Sapper than another which prohibits him en- 
tirely from having what he needs. The dairy in- 
terests are prosperous and have made many wealthy 
men. Who pays? 

The land origi bought at prices ranging from 
$50 to $75 per acre is now worth $250 to 
acre and is covered with silos, barns, lighting 
systems, etc., and the owners have educated their 
families and lived well all the time. Who pays? To 
sum it all up, shall the consumer be compelled to 
continue to contribute to all of this or to go without 
entirely? If the substitutes are acceptable to 
who want them let the an have them and let 
their manufacture go on.—W. C. B., Ill. 

Comment:—The writer of the above makes some 
very common mistakes, which are the real basis for 
legislation against oleo and filled milk. There is no 
substitute for milk and butter. Oleo and filled milk 
may not be harmful, but they do not contain the 
elements essential to n th and develop- 
ment that are found in milk and butter There is no 
objection to selling oleo and filled milk for just 
what they are, but to represent them as substitutes 
for milk and butter is unfair to the consumer as 
well as the dairy interests.—Editor. 

HAS FAITH IN FARM BUREAU 

8. F. is clean and clear and I heartily approve of 
its fight against vice in all forms. We also find it a 
household helper and a farm guide. Just a word for 
Mr. Meredith. While Secretary of Agriculture he 
surely had the farm colors floating. e were only 
sorry that his stay was of such short duration, 
altho it’s a step forward and we hope to see Mr. 
Meredith make another greater in future. In 
conclusion I would like to say that the Farm Bureau 
with the Bepting of the cultural press will bring 
the farmer into his own. It is surely tough on farm 
renters this year.—B. D., Ohio. 


SUGGESTS WARNING 

In traveling in Kansas and Missouri (and I sup- 
pose the same condition exists in other states) I am 
surprised at the large number of open and 
wells with only a trap door or loose cover, which are 
a constant great danger to the lives of the children 
on these farms. As I believe that this is partly due 
to thotlessness on the part of these farmers, would 
it not be a gred plan for yeu 00 pind © wesniag im 
your paper occasionally nst this 
dition, as many children lose their lives from this 
cause—A. L. P., Kans. 


A RAINY DAY VISIT 

I certainly enjoy every item in every issue and 
what makes each and every item so good is that 
they are all facts. 1 know this to be true, as every- 
thing which I have tried has turned out just as 
stated. I am just a very ignorant “Hill-Billie” of 
the Ozarks and as I wish to overcome at least a 
small portion of my “know-nothingness” I shall 
much appreciate your kindness if you will answer 
the following questions: Why can bills appro- 
priating millions to build 14 — etc., be pro- 
posed, voted upon and passed in a few hours and a 
year or more is needed to pass bills which will help 
the farmers and working people? Why must they 
“dilly-dally” all this time and still perhaps not 
arrive at any decision. They certainly know that 
today when a battleship is built it is money wasted. 
A little bomb-dropping aeroplane costing $10,000 
ean drop a little bomb costing about $500 and 1,200 
or 1, men and a $40,000,000 battleship starts 
for the bottom of the ocean. While if only one-half 
of the amount were appropriated to agriculture it 
would be a real benefit to millions of people. Are 
senators and congressmen incapable of knowing 
their own minds or do they simply put off and put 
off beneficial bills until the “money ring” decides 
just what they want them to do and then do it re- 
gardless of the welfare of the people? 

If the debts which England and France owe this 
country were canceled, would not the amounts due 
us be charged as a deficit and as such have to be 
paid by taxation, thereby making the people of this 
country pay themselves what England and France 
owe them and relieve the people of those countries 
from the taxes necessary to pay us we pay it 
for them? Will anything ever be done to create 
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normal conditions? I believe that the whole trouble 
lies in the fact that nine-tenths of the people who 
vote don’t know what they are voting for and are so 





afraid of anyone who has a: to do with the 
law that they just vote as they are told todo. Why 
not create a law to have a voter tell exactly what 
he is voting for, and if unable to do so ¥efuse to let 
him vote? This would allow about one n out 
of ten thousand to vote but it would do away with 
an awful bunch of no-good, grafting office-holders. 
What makes politics so rotten? I am a Republican 
and believe in everything that helps the people, 
but not in things which a & help the moneyed a 

admire such men as Secretary Wallace and Sena- 

and sincerely wish that we had ten 

more like them in office. But the others 
....? When an office-holder is brave enough to 
look the world squarely in the eye, fight for right 

ainst any odds and will say and mean “I was 
e ah? the to help the people who need 
help, and ‘shall do all in my power for them,” and 
do it, That’s a Man. It is raining and as I am a 
bachelor and time is hanging rather heayy on me I 
wanted someone to talk to so decided to hold short 
converse with you, so consider this just a little 
“time-killer,” heave a sigh when you read it 
say, “Well, another farmer has relieved hi 
mind of an awful load.” Success to S. F., th 
ina of which will bring success to any farmer.— 

. K., Mo. 

pete not others bp ee readers 
spend some eir on a rainy day in sending 
us their ideas?—Editor. 

THE LIVEST QUESTION 
I noticed your announcement in July number 


tor Ca 
thousa: 


that you were going to discuss uestion of 
“Si ization in Farming,” “Unit of Production 
arm M t,” “Quantity ion in 


in 

Cropping,” as in any other modern manufactory, 
ete. The foregoing is my own la: . You have 
tackled the livest question of the hour, in my esti- 


mation. The farm seems m to be moored 
in the doldrums. iS the leneenes the iridescent 
Ingalls, their are made up of boiler- 
plate, damnable reiterations and edi- 
torials. A Bureau officers m — 
Pg aptde ey 

ut over, beginning with the of the Daylight 
Raving law in Wilson’s administration. ; 

The attempt at on and tariff tinker- 
ing has only t to the farmer when he 


homet prayed for the mountain to come to him and 
when it didn’t come he said I will go to the moun- 
tain. The farmer with too few acres to make a-unit 
aS ae will either have to 

ize on some feature 


pen : : 
cussing and gnawing on the old bone. 
One of the big the to k pushing on is the 
nitrate plant at M ls, Ala. me real 
statesman ought to get behind it. It will even 
make a great many grass blades.—T. R., Ind. 


COMMENDS STAND ON DAIRY 
SUBSTITUTES 


I notice your article “Out Of The Mouths Of 
Babes” in your August number, and it sure does 

to see that kind of reading in a 
a “Farm Paper,” most of which are 
controled by the big interests and only print such 
thi as will do them oh aon we ye 
get the farmer to raise more so they will be a 


make a larger 
The reason am so much interested in the article 


American Society of 
Counties have practical | 
our counties and we only wish that the 

County Unions ali over the state would do the same, 
and in other states where there are no Equity 
locals that they would get busy and organize some 
as it is a real farmers’ organization it is n- 
ning to make its mark by doing thi of real value 
to the whole state and nation, and that is the rea- 
son it is being fought by all the big interests in 
every way i inable, but still it is growing 

and strong in this state in spite of Wado they 
have so far been able to do.—M. D. C., Mich. 


APPRECIATES SERVICE 
In April we wrote to your Information Bureau 
for some legal advice t a contract we had 
signed. You sent a prompt answer and we acted 
on your suggestion and had no more trouble. f 
Ye intended to write and thank you before this 
but were busy and neglected it. Your help to us 
was worth the subscription price of your paper for 
several years, even if the paper wasn’t, but we con- 
ar § the paper alone well worth the money.—E. 
+ 5. 3 


FREE SEED NO GOOD 
I laughed when I read your article on “Co 
Goi o Seed.” It certainly is all right. I have 
been farming for 35 years and have received a few 
kages of government seed about three times, 
{the seed was no good) and my opinion is the 
overnment might as well spend that money for a 
— dog and then shoot the dog.—wW. R. D., 
ont, 
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K OD i An authentic, complete photo- 
graphic record of livestock, farm 
equipment, crops—that’s business. 


Pictures like the one reproduced above—and every 
home abounds in such opportunities—that’s pleasure. 


Ask your dealer or write us for free catalogue of 
Kodaks and Brownies. 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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By L. D. STEARNS 


ITH eyes wide and bright, Margery Graves sat at the 

WV edge of Mrs. Winston’s pansy bed looking gloatingly 

down into their wise, sweet faces. There was not 
another such pansy bed in town—of that, she was sure. -Great 
purple and black faces nodded at their golden and white 
brothers, while soft blues touched deep reds with graceful 
motion, as a faint breeze billowed for a moment among them. 

Involuntarily, her lips parted and she drew back a little, 
letting her gaze wander obenthe over the distant patehwork 
of fields, each inclosed in its own special wall, or fence—then 
out, to where sky and trees met in faint, misty obscurity. Next 
moment, her slim young figure bent in an adoring caress: 
‘You dears,”’ she whispered, touching first one and then another 
of the velvet faces almost reverently; “‘you dears! how I love 
you!” A second later, the unwonted softness fading from her 
face, she picked up her books and started for school. 

When she appeared, little groups of girls were gathered here 
and there about the yard—juniors, sophomores, and seniors 
mixing indiscriminately, the freshmen keeping more to them- 
selves, and watching the others with a little touch of envy. 
But exeept for a careless nod as she passed a knot close be- 
side the gate, Margery appeared to ebe no part with any 
of them. Her head straight and high, she went directly into 
the building. From an upper window she stood 
watching the shifting panorama of pink and white 
and blue flash back and forth across the grass. 
“IT suppose,” she said, an ironical smile creeping 
about her lips, “I ought to be thankful to be 
here, even in drab!” Scornfully, she touched 
the coarse, drab skirt she had on: “I am, 
too,” she added defiantly, “only,” her eyes 
beginning to sting, “it must be wonderful to 
belong!” Turning, she passed slowly into the 
class room. When she had ar- 
rived at Mrs. Winston’s the 
previous year, to work for board 
clothing, and the privilege of 
attending high school, her city- 
starved heart had opened won- 
deringly to the flowers and 
the trees, the new earth 
smell and song of birds. 
She had seemed to spring, 
almost over night, from a 
pale, shy maiden into a 
gloriously happy girl, full 
of bounding life, but at real, 
or fancied slights on the 
first day of school, she had 
suddenly withdrawn into 
herself again, shutting out 
the surging tide of joy and 
life that had so marvelously 
transformed her during 
those first few weeks. Her 
intense longing for an edu- 
cation held her there, but her mouth changed to an unlovely 
line: her eves grew hot and smouldering; her heart was an 


indignant cry of protest. 
\s she passed thru the yard she had not noticed a new girl 
g the pupils, but as they gathered inside she became 
nly aware of her. Leaning forward, she gazed in- 
credulously at the rippling golden hair; the eyes, blue as 
the pansies in Mrs. Winston’s pansy bed: the softly tinted 
m dress, with its tiny edge of lace, so ¢ loquent of care and 


amon 
sudde 


style. A quick breath parted her lips, as her mind darted back 
to the dreary orphanage that had been for years her home. 

Once again, she seemed standing behind its high, inclosing 
fence watcl the same girl trip past, glorying in the shine of 


| the velvet of her « yes, until Jenny Walters, one of 


vuntered up with a curious laugh: “‘Aren’t envy- 


ng her, kid, are you?” she scoffed. ‘“‘We’re orphans, all right, 
but she’s worse. Her father’s in jail for profiteering, or some- 
thing of the sort. Helena Lane’s no princess. See!” 

‘But her hat her clothes!” Margery had stamme red. 

Oh.” vy lu re L Je ny, ‘the v re leit-overs They used to 

h enough up, I guess, but her mother takes in washings, 
Dell W 1 told me, just last week.” 

Once or twice fter tk the eves of the two girls had met 
ahove the fer it ort of hesitant smile as Helena passed 

\ her lark and stort Margery looked into the 
( I ime She had overheard one of the girls, a few 
aqavs tm ng that Mrs. W nthr ps niece was coming to 
liy th her for e, and she had envied the unknown niece, 
because Mrs. Winthrop was the richest woman in town. Helena 
must be the rl 

As the morning passed, her mouth grew a little straighter. 
It seemed evident the new girl would lead the class. Well, let 


until she was secure in her place, ap- 





















There was not another such pansy bed in town—of that she was sure. 


parently, and then, when she told what she knew, the humilia- 
tion would be the more complete. At least, she would have a 
companion in her misery. Then, with resolute set of her 
shoulders, she bent coer ie book. No! Helena Lane should 
not lead! 

By a tiny margin, Margery kept ever ahead. Every moment 
she was not working she spent in study. But she was very 
careful, now, never to reach the school yard until the opening 
hour, and at intermission she kept her seat. She took no chances 
for more rebuffs. Some days, she did not even speak to a girl 
beyond a muffled “good morning,” as she passed too closely to 
avoid it. Her manner grew daily more brusque; her eyes more 
somber, except when they softened and glowed as she knelt by 
the pansy bed, spading and watering as she saw them con- 
stantly taking on newer life. 

Her cheeks lost both roundness and color from the too 
strenuous work, even as the country air brought a deeper 
pink to Helena’s, and a softer velvet to her eyes. With her 
slight, graceful figure and winsome ways she was adored by 
boys and girls alike. Yet she did not seem quite happy. Her 
eyes grew very wistful whenever she looked at 
Margery and puzzled, too, as if she wondered what 
it was all about. 

* - os * * oe * > * > > > 7 * > 7“ 

It had been the custom of the school for years to 
hold a pienic at the South End woods on the first 
pleasant Saturday in July, and all the year the day 
was looked forward to by every member of the 
school. It was a glorious jubilee. 

An intense longing to go had taken possession of 
Margery from the first, yet she knew very well it 
would be no pleasure to do so, under the circum- 
stances, alone, as she was. “I’m going!’’ she cried, 
gazing with stormy eyes into the tiny glass 
above her old-fashioned bureau. “I don’t 
care how much it hurts. I'll wear my old 
drab, and go, and I'll tell them, then, that 
their darling isn’t a whit better than I; 
that her mother’s a wash- 
woman, and her father a 
thief.” 

Dashing out, she snapped 
up her duster, hung it in 
its accustomed place, looked 
at the clock and flew out to 
her pansies. 

With a girl’s hot im- 

tuosity, she felt the limit 

ad been reached; she 
would finish the term, go to 
the picnic and denounce 
Helena Lane, and then re- 
turn to the city and secure 
work in some shop and 
take care of herself. “I 
+ yt she voiced bit- 
terly, “‘an education isn’t for poor folk.” She threw herself 
on the grass, her smarting eyes resting on the gentle, velvety 
faces beside her. She was thankful she’d had the chance to 
touch them, and watch them grow, at least. From a great tree 
a squirrel frisked down, and snapping his tail streaked across 
the grass. Above the pansy bed. a humming bird rose, and 
dipped, and rose again. A couple of small feathery clouds 
bumped together in the sky, and suddenly, as she watched, 
Margery’s lips were moving: “Oh, God,’’shechoked, “I’m tired 
of always being alone; never having any one to love and chum 
with; never wearing anything but drab and grey. -I want a 
pink dress! I want a white one! I want to laugh! I want some 
one to leve! It’s your world, oh, God. You made it. But I 
wonder if you—know!” 

At the last word, the world seemed suddenly to become very 
still; the pansies, all at once, seemed to drift away; the orphan- 
age was a myth. A little girl—she was sitting on the floor 
crooning to a battered doll, while near by, at a sink, a woman 
was washing dishes to the tune of a rippling song. The words 
appeared to sound as clearly in her ears as if the singer were 
close at hand: 

“And dinna forget, my dearie, my bairn, 
That the world hands ye back but your own; 

The thing that you gave it, it giveth to you— 
Gold silver—love—hate—just your own!” 

It was the one memory she had kept of her mother. A sob 
caught in her throat. She recalled, all at once, the little wist- 
ful light she had noticed once or twice in Helena’s eyes. She had 
never thought of her side of it before; had not realized that per- 
haps it might be harder to have a father in jail than to be alone. 
Maybe Helena was wondering if she knew, and would tell. 

Next moment, the question seemed fairly to leap at her. 
“Would she tell?” Eyes hard and dark, (Continued on page 86 
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A Suit that Never Breaks Faith— 
of Good Old Clothcraft Serge 


You'll discover, also, that Clothcraft’s 
enormous volume of production per- 
mits large quantity buying—and this 
means lowest possible prices for raw 


EN are certainly buying closely 
these days---they must feel sure their 
new suit, for instance, has more wear and 


good-looks-value than for seasons past. materials. All these savings—which 
In a way, this accounts for the tremen- come to you in the form of better value, 
dous sale of Clothcraft Serge Specials at a lower price—account for the way 


in which the million or more wearers 

of Clothcraft Clothes come back to 
the representative retailers 
who sell Clothcraft, and say, 
but 


throughout the country at a time when 
many men are giving up their quest for 
old-time suit value as hopeless. 


For you play safe with that good old 
Clothcraft Serge. It’s the best suit ma- 
terial you've ever worn. And why? 


Simply because Clothcraft Serge is made of 
finest balanced worsted yarns, woven more 
compactly than in other fabrics. To this 
natural fibre-strength is added a series of com- 
pressions on the finished cloth which in- 
creases its compactness, solidity and 
wearing strength. 

















it must be Clothcraft!’’ 


Send for FREE sam- 
ples. Actual samples 
of the Clothcraft Serges 
(brown, gray and blue) 
will be sent you FREE 
on request, in a little 
folder that will vitally 
interest you. Address 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
2168 West 53d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


No wonder it wears well! No won- 
der it keeps its crease! No wonder 
it gives such a long life of good 
looks! Go behind the scenes in 
the Clothcraft Plant and you will 
find additional reasons for the won- 
derful value in the Clothcraft Serge 
Specials. 

There you'll discover that Clothcraft has ceased 


making the fads and frills of men’s clothing, and 


, A. 
counted nthe mig ony sor fl 4, CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


fers wearing. This obviates the extra production 
cost which the more effeminate men’s styles 
FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


always cause. 


You'll discover there, too, that Clothcraft has in- ~ at 
vented many ingenious short-cuts to better THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
clothes-making, and these also help in the task of in YOUR TOWN 


making the Clothcraft Serge Special ‘‘a suit that 
never breaks faith.” 


Clothcraft Short-Cuts 
That Save for You 


The ingenious short-cuts to better clothes-making, 
hinted at above, were developed by Clothcraft 
over a period of seventy-five years of constant 
effort. These short-cuts are in many cases unique. 
For instaace, in stitching in the “telescope” in the 
turn-up of @ sleeve, Clotheraft — * a@ com- 
plete operation by using a double needle. Again, 
in making buttonholes Clothcraft uses machines 
that not only cut the holes, but overcast them 
and succeed in making a stronger, more “‘finish 

bit of work than hand labor can accomplish. The 
net result of these and the score of other savings 
made here and there throughout the Clothcraft 
Plant is not only better workmanship but better 
values for your pocketbook—at prices you can 
afford. 
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WINTER HOUSE PLANTS 
Now that cold weather is just_ahead 
and the leaves are fluttering down in con- 


fusion at the touch of Jack Frost, most 
of us think longingly of indoor plants to 
brighten the gray days of winter. ‘Truly, 


nothing cheers the tight-closed rooms like 
fresh, green plants, to say nothing of the 
vivid blooms which may be had as well. 

But many women will forego the delight 
with the hackneyed lament that—‘‘some- 
how flowers don’t do well for me.” 
z hat is just as reasonable as saying that 

iickens or church work or embroidery 
w i not do well. And flowers are not really 
exacting if they are supplied with three 
essentials: food, ventilation and water. 

The first of these is naturally contained 
in the soil, and any good top soil will 
have enough plant food for a beginning. 
But tor a long winter it is better to take 
a quantity of top soil and mix well rotted 
manure with it, shoveling it over and over 
until the fine manure is mixed all through 
the soil. All the winter plantings should 
be anticipated and the soil mixed all at 
once, piling it up to cure until needed. 

Commercial fertilizers are rarely worth- 
while if finely rotted manure can be had, 
but som2 lime dusted thru the mass as 
it is mixed will be helpful, for lime does 
many mysterious things to aid plant 
growth. It makes the soil lighter, im- 
proves the drainage and ventilation, and 
releases the plant food in the soil, besides 
improving the action of the manure. 

Ventilation is of two kinds: thru the 
soil and thru the air. Ventilation thru 
the soil is closely allied with drainage. 
When the soil is prepared to drain easily 
the ventilation is safe. Drainage depends 
upon the lightne ss of the soil, or its tilth 
If after composing the top soil, with the 
manure, the mass still seems likely to 
pack dewn and drain poorly, it will pay 
to shovel it over again, adding chaff, 
finely broken straw, brittle leaves, or 
any other litter that will open up passages 
through the soil. 

Mentioning leaves reminds me that 
many people think they must go to the 
woods for leaf mold and woods earth for 
winter plants, but their labor is 

ally to no purpose. In the beginning 
the woods earth may not be nearly as 
rich in plant food as the top soil of the 
garden, and, since all leaves are more or 
less acid, the soil is often unfitted for 
house plants 

After getting the soil itself into satis- 
factory condition it may be packed down 
into the pots or boxes so that no plant can 
Ventilation extends to the manner 
in which the pots are filled. At the 
bottom there should be a layer of fairly 
large and irregular stones, coal, or clinkers 
Above this there should be a layer of 
finer material, with a layer of straw, 
leaves or other fibrous material on top 
That will permit the excess water to drain 
t, and the air to work in, at the bottom 
Plants will not grow standing in a 
puddle of water, and if air cannot get 
thru the soil it will sour and mold. 

Ventilation thru the air calls for just 
that ventilation which is necessary to 
keep us healthy. Plants do not fare any 
better than we do in a closed-up house 
in which the air is stuffy and stifling. 
Plants cannot yawn as we can to show that 
the air is bad, so they bear it as well as 
they can, drooping and looking half alive. 
Anyone who needs an argument for fresh 
air in the winter for the family should try 
plants in a atmosphere. 
They will be a convincing object lesson. 

Then water. It is easily possible to get 
too much water on plants if the pots or 
boxes are not filled properly. If the 
bottom is not open, and there is no drain- 
age system of stones, the whole potful 


their 


grow. 


ou 


house lifeless 


of soil may become waterlogged, which 
is merely another way of becoming 
suffocated. But if the pots are filled 


properly it is not likely that the plants 
will get too much water. The rooms of 
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Gulbransen well. No experimenti 


Gulbransen 


our factory. 


p ] ay (Pronounced Gul- er- 


Instruction Rolls Show You How to Play Well 


You—without any knowledge of music—can learn to play the 


help you make your playing of the Gulbransen sound like hand- 
playing, a set of Instruction Rolls is furnished without extra cost. 
These rolls—exclusive with the Gulbransen Player-Piano— 
exr!ain every kind and degree of musical expression. Show you 
how to produce each of them on the Gulbransen. Give you a 
command of the piano rarely possessed by hand pianists. 


Nationally Priced 

Player - Pianos 
are playable by hand or by 
roll, Sold at the same prices 
everywhere in 
States. Price branded in the 
back of each instrument at 
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ng—no uncertainty about it. To 
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1921 REDUCED PRICES: 


White House Model $700 : Country 
Seat Model $600 : Suburban 










Gulbransen Trede- Mark 





At our dealer’s store 
you can prove to your- 
selfin ten minutes that 
the Gulbransen is easy 
to play well. 
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WE WANT MEN and WOMEN WHO ARE | 


Desirous $25 t $200 Per Week 
of Making 0 Clear Profit 
from the start in a anent business of their own. 
MITCHELL'S MAGIC MARVEL WASHING COM- 
POUND washes clothes spotiessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes One hundred other uses in every home. 
Nothing else like it. Nature s mnigntess cleanser. Con- 
tains no lye, lime, acid or wax. astest selling article 
ever sold through agents, Free samples makesales easy. 
Enormous repeat orders. 300% = Exclusiveterritory 
Weguarantee sale of every pac age.Nocapital or exper- 
lenee required. Baker, Onto made $600 last month, 
You can do as well. Bend ior free sample and proof 


L. MITCHELL & COMPANY, Desk 342 
1308-1314 E. 6ist Street Chicago, Illinois 








MUSIC ON THE FARM 


Without knowing a thing about music 
you can play a Piano or Organ with your 
own hands. Nostudy of music required 
——just “Play the Dots."" Surprise your 
friends and yourself. Send six two-cent 
stamps for copy of ‘My Country, "tis of 
Thee” aod “The Old Folks at Home.” 


Keydot Music, 344 W. 38th St., New York 























Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed, They save you money | 


Try the Gulbransen Model $95 [“cieesterctsmstopseoone 
- any piano or player-piano, 
Only Ten Minutes Get Our ee Sage of Player | _Cheek here if you want infor- 


Gives the complete range of player- |! bransen player action install 
piano music of all kinds. Check the 


Gulbransen - Dickinson ie in ‘oe _—e below and mail this 
Co., Chicago 


| “Evidence of D 






mation about having a new oe. 
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rite your name and as 





Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 
$242 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
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10 large bulbs 
Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete ory od 
. Shows great variety of B 

-~ Hardy Perennials, Window Plas, 

Seeds, Berries, Fruits, etc. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc.. Floral Park. ¥. 


Inventors 


Before disclosing your idea to others write for our 
losure’’ form. Send sketch or model 

of your invention for examination and advice. Ask for 
free book “‘How to Obtain a Patent.”’ Avoid dangerous 
delays. Highest references furnished. Write today 


Merton-Reberts & Co., 142 Mather Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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the average house are kept warm so that 
the plants need more watering than they 
do out in the garden. 

The condition of the soil is the best 
indicator for watering. It should be moist 
but not wet. Sprinkling regularly once 
ot twice a week is good practice. Some 
things, like ferns and palms and lilies, 
could be sprinkled lightly every morning. 
It is better to give less water than not 
enough, but it is impossible to say how 
much or how often. Keep the soil moist. 
If the plants seem dry and the leaves are 
edged with-yellow give more water. 

These three things govern the success 
or failure of indoor plants, barring un- 
usual happenings or the attacks of insect 
pests. Any woman can make a success of 
indoor plants if she will think of them as 
she does of any other living thing depen- 
dent upon her attention, visualizing sym- 
pathetically their needs. It is not hard, 
and the gorgeous blooms of geranium, 
begonia, cyclamen, amaryllis and the 
others, to say nothing of the fresh green 
fern leaves festooning around a fern box 
or jardiniere will be worth all the effort. 

Sooner or later everyone has a battle 
with insect pests, but it is an easy matter 
to control them. First of all, every plant 
brought in from the yard should be 
examined for insects, and these should be 
washed off with soapsuds or. black leaf 
forty. Then there is an even chance that 
no other pests will appear during the 
winter. 

But if they should come they will 
belong to one of three kinds: biting 
insects, sucking insects, or scales. Scales 
are really a sucking insect, but they are 
discussed more satisfactorily as a separate 
class. For all of them there is one good 
cure. Heat some water to 125 or 130 
degrees—use a thermometer, dip the plants 
into the water and hold them immersed 
for two seconds. For scale insects it will 
be best to immerse the plant again after 
a minute. 

For large plants, and for plants in large 
boxes, that method will not do, so here we 
must separate the three classes of “bugs’’ 
for extermination. The biting insect, 
such as the worms on roses, may be 
finished off nicely by poisoning his food. 
A spray of arsenate of lead, paris green, 
or any other good spray will do. Follow 
him up relentlessly, spraying with an 
atomizer so as to leave the tiny drops 
separated on the foliage. If they join 
they will run off in a stream. 

Next, the sucking insect may appear 
as the common green louse or the mealy 
bug, which looks like cotton. For this 
gentleman and his numerous family we 
must have a contact poison—one that will 
burn when it touches him. Nicotine sul- 
phate, or a fairly strong soapy spray, will 
dissipate all his hopes of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of tender leaves. 

Then that inexcusable nuisance, scale 
insects, which appear on ferns, orange 
and lemon trees, and palms, are to be 
treated just like sucking insects, only 
more so. The spray or soapsuds must be 
soaked thru his protecting scale, and a 
rag dipped in soapsuds and applied 
persistently will be most effective. 

House plants are more resistant than 
we think, and show no discomfort for a 
long while after the insects get started. 
To make our treatments timely all house 
plants should be examined carefully at 
regular intervals, and sprayed before the 
pests fn a foothold. Broad leaved 
pants ike lilies, ferns and palms, should 

washed off with soap occasionally. 

Don’t give up this year because you 
have had poor success before. Think of 
the plants as little living things, asking 
not much of you and giving all they can 
to brighten up the corners where they are 
well cared for.—G B. A. 


There are several advertisements of 
music and musical instruments in this 
issue of Successful Farming. 
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Hit it Right 


when You wear 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 
CORDUROY 


The Ideal Outdoor Fabric for Men and Boys 
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Comfortable, Neat, Durableand Economicaland 
in addition, there’s the remarkable “All-Weather” 
feature which makes every fibre re- 





sistant to water, wear, and weather. | "adie ar” 
A light shower will not trate it. E “All: Weather” 
ig r will not penetrate it. Even - Weather 
a severe d ing merely forces water into Sa 
the meshes of the cloth, from which it is Men’s Suits 
easily shaken, and the fabric dries quickly | Boys’ Pants 
without shrinking or stiffening. = Suite 


Knisherboskess 


Work or Play, Rain or Shine Hunting Suits 








CROMPTON “All-Weather” CORDUROY | ‘ishing Suits b “2 
; Sheepskin- ik» 
is Best Li aed’ Costs yd oA) 

At Your Clothing Store pms 
there is an interesting little booklet “+ pre i ag arm 
“The Economy of Corduroy” niforms 





printed especially for you. Ask for it. 


Crompton-Richmond(Co., Inc. f 
46 East 31st St., New York City | 













THE FAMOUS “All-Weather” TEST ° — 
Water poured on CROMPTON “ All-Weather" . ass - fat ay Sa r 
CORDUROY from a height of a foot or more > s it CROMPTON | MPTON 
rolls off instantly. A shake of the cloth, — 4 ™ 4 CROMET pone 
and there is no trace of moisture. Ask your , Mt og il 
Clothing Salesman to show you the TEST. Waa i eS ~~ ih 

THIS LABEL is sewed on the inner pocket of Boys’ Suits and TGORDOROY] 

on the waistband of Men's Pants made of the genuine ff 2 CORDUROY m 

CROMPTON “All-Weather” CORDUROY. LOOK FORIT! ia Wan uN aan 































with every pair of our 
GUARANTEED WORK SHOES 
ONLY A Half-Price 
Special 
Sizes 6 to 12 












customers, we are making the 
|e yee shoe offer in the country. A 












A $4.00 h 
work shoe the climax we are throwing in absolute- 
and : ly free « ir of wool sox! ‘These are 

a pair the extra heavy d made of real wool 
of 95c wool which sold for 95c up to now, You will 
sox all for $2.49. need them when cold weather comes. 

% SEND NO MONEY 

Order Now! You don’t have to send a single penny 


with your order, Just pay the postman 
e will gladly 


GORDON BATES SHOE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. retina‘ your money If not satiated 








95c Wool Sox FREE 
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other people.” 
Martha cheerfully. 


severely. 





Martha. 
home.” 


hears what is said to him. 


upon you after it is done?” 


up to her, you know.” 


Aunt Martha’s 
PUNT MARTHA,” observed pretty Nita Tredwell 


to her elderly relative, 
tter wear out than rust out’, 


“I've been watching you today,” 
“You got up half an 
usual so as to make waffles for my breakfast—oh, but they were 
delicious! And you asked that forlorn little Hendricks boy in,” she 
hastened to forestall deprecating remarks. 
an hour and | heard dishes rattling in the pantry!" 

“Never saw an eight-year-old boy who wasn't hungry,”” smiled Aunt 
“And he's a real likable child without much chance at 


“Then that dreadful old man who always tracks in mud and never 


“Gran'dad Grey is the oldest man in the county, child! He and 
Father were partners once in a sawmill deal. 
gone long since and no one is interested much in the old man any more. 
Why, he feels like I was his own folks, almost.” 

“And your foolish little bride across the way. Does she ever do 
anything without coming for advice before she begins and to weep 


“Lucy will learn,”” said Aunt Martha comfortably. 
has to grow up without any mother some woman has to help make it 


“I suppose so. But you ought not to be bothered.” 

“Why good land, child, such things are no bother—they are just 
opportunitites to invest a little more in life.” 
*‘Invest>”” questioned Nita uncertainl 

“Guess I nver told you about my o old Aunt Mari’, did I, Nitar 


Investments 


“you wear yourself out for 
™ quoted Aunt 
accused Nita 


hour earlier than 


“Not that I FEE 


“You read to him for nearly 


All his generation is 


“When a girl 


“In life?” 


SUOTOUDTRDOOOOOEOOROOGOUGDECAAUELHONOEODEOORODE RNG ALONG OROREEL LEdeneOERONOOOOONO CU ocOnCOpEORNOROD 


tetsonneagoenet 


She was an old woman when | was a little girl and she lived round with 
one after another of the family after her own home was broken up. 
I never heard anyone say anything about it but I sort of knew no one 
was very anxious to see her come or was sorry when time came for her 
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Now on Sale 


Harold 
Bel] 
Wrigh ts 


NEW NOVEL 


HELEN OF THE 
OLDHOUSE 


For the past two years the most 
pular novelist in the world has 
at work with heart and hand 
to give his great public his finest 
novel. “Helen of the Old House” 
deals with the paramount question 
of the day—the spirit of unrest 
among all classes. 
A romance of everyday people in 
everyday life that probes to the 
very heart of humanity. 
Get it today. It’sa 
book you’ll read again 
and again! 
At All Booksellers 
$2.00 















Write for free catalug o 
latest vole in all fie 


D. APPLETON & 
COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. New York 











to go on to the next place. 


in life. 


Pt 





discouraged company 


soeanenene 
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nothing to it. 


memories, laid up to draw on. 


into life as you go along.’ 


enough to know it is true. 


ee 


nt 


“Father and | were always great cronies. So one day I said to him: 
“What's the matter with Aunt Mari’, Father?’ 

“She's a bankrupt,” says Father. 
I've lived long enough to see, Daughter, that we generally 
get out of life just about what we put into it. 

*““Aunt Mari’ never tolerated a dog or cat, because they tracked in 
dirt and had to be fed. She never befriended a child because they are 
a nuisance. She fought shy of the sick because they are a burden. She 
because it is expensive and troublesome. She 
just lived along unto herself, getting all she could out of life and giving 


“Now she is old and she has no happiness or tolerance or pleasant 
When she’s here you children annoy 
her. Over to George's she scolds about the dog and cat. She's mortally 
afraid she'll happen at Frank’s some time when Miny has one of her 
sick spells. And so it goes. Don’t be afraid, Marthy, to put something 


“I've always remembered what Father said. And I've lived long 


“Your Uncle Jason and I are getting older. We don’t know how soon 
we may be dependent upon someone for a good many things. We 
kind of enjoy making investments as we see a chance. 

“Don't you get the notion it’s any bother, Nita.""-—A. M. A. 


“She never has invested anything 
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VISITING THE SCHOOL 


No matter if your schoolis the one room 
r the big centralized school some miles 
listant, plan to visit your children at 
heir work at least two or three times 
each year. If the school is near you can 
get some other mother to go with you on 
a Friday afternoon and surprise teacher 
an d ‘hildren for an hour or so. Even if 
you have to drive some miles it will be| 
time well spent to watch the youngsters 
at their tasks. It is hard to persuade 
fathers to enter the school room as 
visitors but mothers, once started in the 
right way, enjoy the outings and profit by 
what they see and hear. 


In the first place knowing your boy 
or girl’s teacher will help wonderfully. 
You can tell her of individual character-| 
istioe that will help her to govern and | 


| assist them, and she can tell you many 


interesting things concerning the little 
folks that you think you know like an 
open book. Often a few sentences from 
the teacher concerning eye strain or ear 
trouble or over sensitiveness will revolu- 
tionize the whole after life of the child. 
It is very difficult to discover eye defects 
until children are asked to read from the 
black board or from the printed page. 

There are certain “ethics” about school 
visiting that should be known and 
observed by every parent. In the first 
place, the visitor should dress up even to 
the extent of putting on her best garments. 
Children are abnormally proud of a 
nicely dressed mother, and correspond- 
ingly ashamed of one who will appear 
before the school in shabby clothes. 

With the best intentions in the world, 












for this Cut Glass Bowl 


Beautiful floral pattern. Convenient 
size for berries, salads, sauce, ete, 
(Worth double). Send 50 cents in coin 
or stamps and we will ship at once, all 
charges paid. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Money back if you want it. 


Department H 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Fuel Saver — Wonderful Baker 


V-—-_-o_- se 
Housewives delighted with results. 
Amazing ny exclusive 
features. Odor Hood — carries al! odors = chameny. Ash 
Sifter—-sifts ashes right in range. Nodust. Stone Oven 
mn Oe and holds heat. Makes baking = and 
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a mother once came to visit my country 
school bringing apples and cakes for the 
children, but alas, she wore a clean 
calico house dress, a sun bonnet and a 
clean apron. Other mothers came 
dressed in their best and she humiliated 
the children she would have laid down 
her life to save by refusing to dress up. 

Then you must go with words of 
yraise for all the children and the teacher. 
Even if things are not up to the standard, 
as you think they should be, hunt about 
until you discover something you can 
honestly commend. It may be that the 
teacher is nervous and anxious before 
parents and will make some mistakes, 
but these can be passed over. 

Then when the visit is over say a good 
word for the school among your neighbors. 
Head off criticism that will injure the in- 
fluence of the teacher by praising all you 
can honestly commend. Invite the 
teacher to your home and make her feel 
that you are interested in her as well as 
in her ability to get your children to 
learn. Have an open mind toward the 
new ideas in education that have come in 
since: your school days, and lend a hand 
with the little social occasions like last day 
of school picnics or school exhibitions. 
Then your visits will count for good all 
around and you will receive the greatest 
benefit for the sacrifice of half a day 
that can be imagined—Mrs. W. C. K. 


ARE YOU GOING TO DECORATE? 

Attractive decorations add much to 
the festive spirit of parties, socials, 
weddings and other social functions, but 
thru the early winter months it is often 
difficult, if you do not have a florist 
handy, to obtain material with which 
to dress up halls, churches, and homes. 

At no time of the year are there more 
beautiful things to be found in wood and 
field for decorative use than during the 
fall, and that is the time to look abead to 
coming entertainments, and preserve some 
of the abundant store for future use. 

If you are responsible for the good times 
in your church, club, or young people’s 
meeting, get your decoration committee 
busy and gather your November, Decem- 
ber, and January party fixin’s right now. 

Many dried flowering stalks and bran- 
ches loaded with crimson and purple 
berries naturally retain their beauty until 
late winter, but the gorgeous autumn 
leaves, which make such a. beautiful 
background for them, need a little 
attention to make them keep their 
color and freshness. 

By painting first one side of each leaf 
with linseed oil, ironing at once, then 
treating the other side the same way, 
they can be made to retain their beauti- 
ful hues and freshly picked appearance 
for many months. Take whole branches 
andftreat them in this way, or use the 
sinple leaves, and press them in old 
magazines or newspaper stacks instead 
of ironing. 











SOME CHAINS STILL CLANK 
The world has changed! We all agree 
The housewife’s now unfettered—free. 
With modern aids to cook and clean 
She flutters on her way serene. 


But—there’s a problem ever taunting; ' 
Fach day solved—yet each day haunting— 
That's still the same. She needs must say 
WHAT shall we have to eat today? 
—Myrtle Meyer Eldred. 
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Make One Fire 
Heat Your 3 
Whole Home 
This Winter 
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Here Is Good Heat 
Find Out How Little It Costs 
high-quality Pipeless Fur- 
nace for as little as the price 
stove. No one else can 
make you such startling 
Kalamazoo Stove Manufac- 
turer. Because you deal 
yourself you get the finest 
quality furnace 
lowest possible $6995 
price. Make this 
the heating problem in your 
home this winter. Get rid 
muss and dirt of carrying 
fuel and ashes up stairs. 
one fire in the basement. 
Live better—enjoy more— 
Write Today for Beesguicem aaa 
Kalamazoo Catalog 
living in greater comfort. Be able to burn any kind of 
fuel and be sure of having every room in your home 
; Also get our prices on Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, 
Kitchen Kabinets, Cream Separators, Washing Ma- 
and many other needed articles for your home. 24- 
Hour Shipment. Cash or Easy Payments. 
Mail a Postal Today 
Now is the time to save money. The Kalamazoo 
you deal direct with manufacturers. Write today and 
Ask for Catalog No. 985 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Think of getting a fine, 
usually asked for a good 
money-saving offers as the 
direct with the factory 
ever made at the 
your opportunity to answer 
of needless stoves and the 
Heat your whole home with 
with less expense. 
Find out how others have saved money, and are now 
warm as toast in even the coldest weather. 
chines, Indoor Closets, Shoes, Furnaces, Paints, Roofing 
Money-back guarantee. 
Way is the correct way, the money-saving way, because 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manafacturers, 
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A KODAK AND CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

Christmas comes but once a year and 
for some that once seems pretty often, I 
judge, from the remarks I hear when they 
try to select presents for friends and 
relatives. To*the woman with plenty 
of time and money, the choosing of 
Christmas presents is a joy, as it should 
be, but so many wait until the last minute 
and then not finding what they want, 
spend more than they know they should, 
for something they do not want, and the 
pleasure is spoiled. 

I know a little lady, who is not blessed 
with an abundance of this worlds goods, 
for she teaches school for a living, who is 
never worried over the question of gifts 
at Christmas time, for each year she finds 
or invents some new and interesting set 
of gifts which always bring joy to the 
hearts of the recipients. 

She dropped in to see me one evening 
just after I had spent a very unprofitable 
afternoon shopping, and after telling her 
some of my experiences in the crowded 
stores she said: 

“Oh! I gave up long ago. I would get 
so peevish in the mad rush of last minute 
buying that I lost all the joy of Christmas 
and I decided that wouldn’t do.”’ 

“But how do you do it now?” I asked 
curiously. 

“Well, I will tell you about the gifts I 
gave last year. I have a kodak and take 
a great many pictures for my own pleasure. 
One day I was looking through my book 
and found several views of the ‘Old Home 
Place,’ I had intended sending Grand- 
mother, then I thought, ‘If these would 
please her, why not make a collection for 
her Christmas present.’ I bought a neat 
little kodak book, went thru my collection 
of films and) picked out all the pictures I 
had taken around the place which had 
once been her home. Then I went 
through my Mother’s films and took all 
she had of the place, taken at an earlier 
date, and after they were all finished and 
mounted in the order in which they came, 
with a date under each picture, it made 
a very neat appearence and the wonderful 
letter of appreciation I received from 
Grandmother proved beyond doubt that 
it was just what she wanted. 

For my brother I made a collection 
of his pictures, beginning with the very 
first one that had ever been taken of him. 
It was not a kodak picture but by carefully 
steaming it from its card and retrimming 
it, it made a splendid starter. Then came 
in succession all the pictures of his baby 
and early boyhood days, his high school 
and college experience as recorded by 
the camera. With a white pencil, I 
filled in dates and places, the names of 
his chums and bits of reminiscence, 
jokes and cute sayings of his I had heard 
the family tell at different times. You 
would not guess how much this little 
gift meant to him and what fun we had 
going thru it together. I am now keeping 
data and pictures for a war record book 
I am to make for his next Christmas. 
Many of his friends in the training camp 
and army have contributed kodak pictures 
for this book. 

Father also cime in for his share of 
the work of my hands. On his desk is 
a large blotting pad the corners of which 
are held in place with scenes taken on 
his favorite farm. His paper weight is 
a little Japanese dragon holding aloft a 
metal dise on which is pasted a picture 
of Mother, and his calendar is tacked 
on the corner of a group of pictures of 
the family. 

For Mother I had an address book. 
The book I bought; then I wrote in it 
the names and addresses of her dearest 
friends and relatives and decorated it 
with tiny ‘cut outs’ of the persons whose 
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DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? 
Earn It Easily At Home 


(No Previous Experience as a Knitter is Necessary) 

Thousands of the proud owners of a Gearhart Family Knitter 
are busy knitting socks. We sell at high profits for them. They 
help supply the enormous demand for our standard brand of 
woolen socks, called All-Wear. This is the money-making spec- 
ialty work so many of our friends have asked for. It provides 
a steady part or full time occupation, as you choose, the year 
round. We guarantee also a good rate per dozen pair for knit- 
ting alone, the year round—and furnish yarn free with the 
knitting outfit. 

EXTRA MONEY FOR SLACK TIMES AND HIGH PRICES. 
Knitting is a craft worth knowing. You can turn it to practical ac- 
count any time at your convenience—and every member of the family, 
children included, can lend a hand, Saves money right along to knit 
the woolens that members of the household need. You can also keep 
as busy as you choose filling orders local dealers and neighbors are 
giad to pay good prices for, But you don’t have to depend on neigh- 
borhood business when it comes to making money—we want ll the 
All-Wear you can turn out, we pay you at a good profit rate per 
dozen pair for the knitting alone, and we guarantee you an all-year 
market for your All-Wear socks. Other various articles of clothing 
also are easily made. 

LET GEARHART KNITTER WORK FOR YOU. 
The Gearhart Knitter is positively the simplest, fastest, lightest 
knitter produced for home use. Saves you its modest purchase price 
in a month or two. Write at once for full information. Send for 
samples of Knitting, Profit Guide Book and other particulars, free. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Company, Inc. 
Department SF725, Clearfield, Pennsylvania 














Big Saving for You N 
in Kalamazoo BS 


Why pay high prices when big savings are wait- ‘Gasssueetiee 
ing for you in Kalamazoo? Thousands are get- <> 
ting ‘‘Kalamazoo-Direct-To-You" prices and (es - 


saving money this year. 
SJ . 
B~ Ss 4\ Fay 









Write today and find out how much you can 

save on a Kalamazoo Stove, Range or Furnace. 

Also get our money-saving prices on Sewing Machines, 

Kitchen Kabinets, Indoor Closets, Paints, = 

Shoes, Gas Ranges, Rugs and many other wy 

articles. ae: “xf 

‘ tn) 

Mail a Postal Today —<y «Ct 


‘gS 5 
This is your year to save money and our prices 182% T 


now save you more than most people expect. 
———— Cash or Payments, 24-Hour Shipment. Send today for Catalog No. 289 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Ty ome ete Conservatory 
Mune Masten Teacness'] _ course by Mail 
9 At Home Bn = great American 


and European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski. aster teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a_maervel 


— of simplicity and completeness. 
rite naming course you are interested 
Any Instrument jn "Piano, Harmony, Voice, Publis School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin,Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ 
—aend we will send FREE CATALOG SEND for t NOW! 


University Extension Conservatory,4!3 Siege!-Myers Bldg Chicago 


Wearing Fibre Arms and Legs 
Gust Earns $20 a Week. 


Gust Bloomquist froze his hands and 
feet. All were amputated. By aid 
of Trautman limbs, not friends and 
relatives, he makes his own way. 
Send for Gust’s picture and catalog 
on arms, | and braces. Ray 
Trautman, Minneapolis Artificial 
Limb Company, 678 Dean Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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names it contained. Out of a group 
picture I would cut the heads of the ones 
I wanted. Sometimes I would cut them 
round, sometimes square or diamond 
shaped for variety and if I could not 
get the person’spicture to go with the 
address I would take a little picture of 
their house, or view of the street on 
which they lived or even a bit of scenery 
from their home town. 

To my Sunday-School class I gave 
book marks. I secured some hand painted 
place cards and in the place left vacant 
for the name I pasted a group picture of 
the class. In one corner of the card 
I made a couple of diagonal slits through 
which I ran ribbon to match the color of 
the drawing and the book marks were 
complete. 

One of my friends married and moved 
so far away that she very seldom sees 
the girls with whom she chummed, so I 
took the pictures I had taken of these 
girls (who are women now) and their 
families, mounted them and sent them 
to this far away friend. 

To an Auntie who never has been able 
to visit our home, I sent a colle¢tion of 
pictures of our house, yard, different 
members of the family caught at some 
bit of daily work or in some familiar 
attitude and intimate little scenes which 
made her feel as tho she had been with us. 

It would take too long to tell you all 
the interesting things that can be made 
with a few kodak pictures and a little 
thought as to just what would most 
please certain people but I can_assure 
you the list is quite lengthy.”—L. E. B. 


CARE OF NEW COOKING VESSELS 

Present high prices of kitchenware, and 
in fact all household furnishings, make 
it a necessity for housewives to practice 
every method of lengthening the life of 
of such articles. The following paragraphs 
suggest ways in which some of the much 
used kitchen utensils may be guarded 
against early destruction and put in shape 
to give more satisfactory service. 

In order to avoid cracking or crazing 
of pottery and glass cooking vessels, it 
is a good plan to temper them to the heat 
before they are used. To do this, place 
the vessel, filled with water in a dish 
pan of water deep enough to completely 
cover the utensil. Put on the top of the 
stove and let the water come to a good, 
jumping boil, then set aside and wait until 
the water has become cold. A new 
vessel tempered in this way is less apt to 
crack or craze. 

New griddles, waffle irons, and fry pans 
need a little preliminary treatment to 
keep the first foods cooked in them from 
sticking. They should be well greased, 
set over the heat and the greases allowed 
to burnoff. Thiswill helpa great deal, tho 
it igmot an absolute cure for all sticking. 

New tinware may be made practically 
rust proof, by giving it a good oiling, 
parafhin may be used for the purpose, 
and placing it in a moderately hot oven 
for an hour or so. Old tinware may be 
treated in the same way, if it is cleaned 
thoroly with a good scouring powder 
before the oil is applied—V. D. 


THREE FROM ONE 

Men’s worn out shirts make useful 
work waists for women. Cut out the 
neck and cut off the sleeves, turn back 
aliem and stitch or trim with any colored 
material suitable. Make a flat collar 
and: cuffs and stitch down flat. Leave 
the tails as they are and put your skirt on 
over them. If the waist pulls up while 
you are working, the waist only blouses 
a little more and always looks well. It 
can’t possible come out above the skirt 
band. When the old shirts you have 
made over into waists give out under the 
arms, you can then make them into 
aprons. In this way you have three 
uses of them, shirts, waists, aprons.— 
Mrs, F, C. 
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Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


Millions of people now use this 
tooth paste, largely ‘by dental advice. 
A 10-Day Tube is now sent free to 
everyone who asks. 


Here is 4 new way of teeth clean- 
ing—a modern, scientific way. Au- 
thorities approve it. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 

Ask for this ten-day test. Watch 
the results of it. See for yourself 
what it means to your teeth—what it 
means in your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been the great tooth 
problem. A viscous film clings to 
your teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Old ways of brushing do not effec- 
tively combat it. So millions of teeth 
are dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs Stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


Combat it daily 


Dental science has now found 
ways to daily combat that film. Care- 
ful tests have amply proved them. 
They are now embodied, with other 
most important factors, in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. 


Pepsadéent 


REG, US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 





Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow — 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Modern authorities deem these ef- 
fects essential. Every use of Pepso- 
dent brings them all. 


See the results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of, the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 

This test, we believe, will bring to 
your home a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. And benefits you never had be- 
fore. Mail coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 230, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, TL 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family i 
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' made first so that while it was 


AKING falls to the lot of every housekeeper, and quite 
B often the farm housekeeper has to cook more than other 

families. This is especially true if she has hired men to 
feed, since outdoor workers have hearty appetites. How can 
baking be done so as to take less time and attention? 

I have noticed myself and others at work and I know that it 
is not the actual preparation of the cake or pie which takes 
the time, but the gathering together of the materials before 
beginning and the clearing up after finishing. Whenever one 
cooks several dishes at once they save more time than when 
preparing the same food 
separately. This is because 
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MAKING SHORT SHIFT OF BAKING 


Save Time by Having All Utensils in Readiness 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Minutes 

Assemble all materials and utensils. ....................05+ 5 
aks Henk come 60s Vadeaetiteaee Stes < Geni ous it Gel 4 
St iM... . at caged ver vhuects-amiourtincnehes 15 
Mix and bake cookies...... p bqhethaes Bae oaaens en c8ECE Ss Cot 40 
SS I ORE RRS a a 10 
Saas chi can ck data Th kwae ibss becuse cases 12 
nt CO... rales. 25 stuloetulbe sis aécenecued’s é 3 
Sr GE WED DEUENEED.. « Otic» +b otbenksSedions Ponadnes ches 6 
 cerbatve» cchilcd +0 ec < ok eee céenaeeone 6 
OS eee ae Ae EE ey ere 4 
SD WR one scat 0 cha «te Paedate s cower beuks 06 3 
Lay away ingredients and wash up utensils................- 18 

Total..... ‘ orastedgkestes bbe 6pde'ses 126 


Not two hours and a half! 
Nor was the work done at 





one can use the same bowl 
and egg beater without 
separate washings. Also, 
and equally important, 
when a person starts any 
piece of work they be- 
come more skilled and work 
faster the longer they stay 
at it. We say “he gets his 
hand in” and this is par- 
ticularly true of all baking. 

These are my steps in 
shortening the process of 
baking: First, decide on all 
the recipes in advance and 
the order in which they are 
to be followed. Second have 
the oven in first-class bak- 
ing condition. Third, 
gather together all ma- 
terials and utensils needed 
in all of the work. This last 
is most important, because 
it is the stopping to hunt 
for a pan or running to get 
another hglf cup of some- 
thing which delays the 
work. In my baking plans, I reserve one bowl exclusively for 
beating the yolks of eggs, and a small platter especially for 
whipping the whites, and I use them straight thru all the 
recipes without washing. Two measuring cups, one for dry 
ingredients and one for liquids, serve the same end. By keeping 
a small pan of water on the table, and having a short towel 
pinned to my belt, I can wipe off any utensil so that useless 
tracking across to the sink is entirely avoided. 

My one indispensable tool is a small, pliable spatula, like a 
palette knife, which I use to scrape bowls, pans, etc. A bowl* 
scraped with a spatula is most 
easily washed. A high stool be- 
fore my table enables me to work 
restfully. 

Most housekeepers now follow 
the plan of writing recipes on 
separate six by four inch cards. 
When in use, each card is placed 
on a hook in the wall or shelf 
above the, table, at the eye level, 
Even if a cookbook is used, it 
should be paced in a rack above 
the table, where it cannot be 
soiled during the cooking. By 
hanging on the hook the six or 
eight recipes followed during the 
morning, it was but the work of a 
moment to remove one and use the 
next. 

The results of one morning’s 
baking were: One lemon-meringue 
pie, one raisin pie, two pastry 
shells, one layer cake twelve 
inches square, twelve chocolate 
—, one large loaf peanut tea 
read, forty two-inch sugar cook- 
ies and six cup custards. 

The pastry was chopped and 











chilling in the ice chest I could 
mix and bake the cookies. While 
they were baking I prepared both 
the raisin and the lemon fillings and‘kept watch over them as 
they simmered slowly on separate burners. As the peanut 


, bread had to rise for twenty minutes, it was made next before 
' the cake, so that when both kinds of cake were baked the oven 


would be just ready for the bread. The icing and the filling of 
the pie shells came last, just before the cup custards were made. 

My simple order of work, with the approximate time, was as 
fc yllows : 





The kitchen should be as pretty as any room in the bouse 


Using the stationery cake mixer 


hurried speed, but taken in 
a moderate way and all 
done on a four-burner oil 
stove, with a top portable 
oven, which I use every 


The only important 
points, perhaps, are that 
I baked the whole time and 
did not spend one moment 
tracking across the room, 
or searching or hunting for 
anything. In my own 
kitchen arrangement the 
preparing table and the 
stove are adjacent, so that 
in the whole two hours, 
once I began, I never 
stepped away from a sur- 
face about five feet wide. 

There is an old cooking 
adage, “Wash up as you 
go.”” But under the hght 
of modern testing it doesn’t 
hold good when a large 
amount of work is required. 
A real baking day of cook- 
ing can be done in less time if there is no stopping to wash up 
each separate bowl and beater and no constant tracking from 
stove to table. 

Your favorite pastry recipe may be followed, the idea being 
to bake several extra “shells” which can then be used later with 
any preferred filling. One shell might be filled with sliced 
peaches and covered with a meringue, the other utilized with 
berries. I sometimes cut strips of the crust and lay them 
crosswise into a lattice, and bake on the reverse of a tin plate, 
on my regular baking day; then lay this whole lattice across 
the filling put in several days 
later, warm it in the oven and 
serve. 

It would have been equally easv 
to make a boiled mayonnaise 
while watching the other baking. 
Frequently the cake may use up 
just the whites of the eggs, and 
the yolks may be reserved for 
this dressing. Most cake recipes 
can be made to cover two or three 
variations. That is, use one recipe 
and by adding different flavoring 
to each half and cooking in dif- 
ferent shaped pans with different 
icings, several cakes may be pre- 
pared. Many times also a baked 
dinner may be arranged while the 
oven is full of the first set of 
pastry or cake. For example, it 
would be easy to make a meat loaf, 
scalloped potatoes, and a ‘brown 
betty” on baking day to be put 
into the oven after the regular 
baking is done. Or a pot of baked 
beans, lentils or similar dish could 
= up the left over heat of baking 

ay. 

Other housework should be put 
aside entirely on the baking fore- 
noon. The secret of making this 
important work easy is not to stop 
or be interrupted, but to bake, bake, bake! Try and see how 
many utensils can be interchanged without washing. Very 
often the use of the spatula will be sufficient to clean out a bowl 
so that it can be used again without actual washing, or the same 
egg beater can be used right straight thru and so on. Very 
much time can be saved by grouping all the necesssary ma- 
terials and pans before any work is started. It is the running 
back and forth for materials and other interruptions which 
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This improved *225 ~ 
Columbia Grafonola 
now costs only *150% 





When you pay 
your good money : 
for a phonograph, 
set a modern 
instrument. 

















Do you know that you can 
buy any one of the latest model 
Columbia Grafonolas for Jess 
money than you would pay for 
an older design of phonograph 
without any of these improve- 
ments? 


Look them all over. Then go 
to some Columbia store and 
check up item by item and 
value for value. 





























When you pay out your good 
money for a phonograph, get 


your full money’s worth. Standard Models from $30 up 
Period Designs from $335 up to $3100 


Mc) 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Did you know that Bizet, 
his genius scorned and 
unrecognized, died of « 
broken heart at the utter 
failure of the first per- 
formance of Carmen? 





Read it in 


The Lure of Music 


On sale at all Columbis 
dealers and most 
book stores 
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oil (kerasene) 
cheaper. Does not change 


SAFE. Simple. Protects 


any stove, range, furnace. 


risk a 


pt at 
if yeu act quickly, 





NEW KIND 
OF HEAT’ 


Try tin Your Stove 30 Days Free 


j —A instantly, 


CHEAPER THAN COAL OR WOOD 


The Oliver Burner makes its own gas from coal- 
Oil is cheap now and ges 
S 


or out of firebox in one minute. ABSOL’ LUTELY 
bealth. Lasts lifetime. 


THREE TIMES THE HEAT 


of coal or wood. The Oliver gives much heat or 
little, as desired, by simply turning vaive. Fits 


JUST TURN A VALVE 
to heat or cook. No fires to make, no ashes, d 
pe ng, ld ee A. 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Enjoy the “Yoada rot} of the Oliver for. for 30 da days, 
ysers, many 10 years, say ft ie 
Sik Porrouatete = ores 
WRITE TODAY 


gotatte of Special 
day trial 


Oll-Gas Burner & Machine Ca. 
2012-5 Ping St., St. Louis, Me. 
Oldest, enon Werte. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Make yoor stove an 
Oil-Gas Stove. Do 
away with coal and 
wood drudgery. The 
wonderful Oliver 
Oil-Gas Barner does 
this. Better heat- 
ing or baking fire 
Saves 
time, money, labor, 


your stove in 


18 different modeia, 


carrying dirty 
tter, quicker, 


+ > — 


end amazingiy 
of ob. 


No cost or ligation 
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Should Use 


[cn different 


others because more care 
is taken in the making 
and the materials used are of 


higher grade 


Black 


Stove Polish 


Makes a brilliant, silky 


not rub off or dust off, andthe shinelasts 
four times as long as ordinary stove 
<- By har Used on sample stoves and sold 
¥ pardware and grocery dealers. 
ask isa trial. Useit on your cook 


stove 
used, your dealer is authori 
meer Insist on Black Silk 
in liquid or paste—one quality. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


Alr- 
rates, registers, stove- 
i itbas no egual for 


STOVES & 
MANGES 


To try ip your home 30 days. Should 


ou not li 


illion members of families now us- 
ing Hoosier Stoves, best made, the 
latest design a for ove 


years. Ask 
“Hoosiers” 
book 


assortm 
ng. Send 
“HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 5S _State St. _Marion, | Ind. 
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make the whole baking work extend too 
long. It is generally a better plan to bake 
bread on a Sift ifferent day. If baking is done 
twice a week this can be easily arran 
Since the two kinds of baking are 
kept separate. 

Perhaps you would like to see one or 
two of the recipes which made short shift 
of my baking day. Here they are: 

Peanut Tea Bread 
4 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonsful of but- 
4 level teaspoonsful of ter 

baking powder a4 
16 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of mil« 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 14 c. of peanut butter 

Mix the flour, salt and baking powder, 
add the butter and the peanut butter, and 
chop or cut in with a knife. Beat the 
add the milk to it, and add to the dry in- 
gredients. Lay on the floured board, 
knead lightly, then mold into a bread pan. 
Cover, and place in a warm location for 
from twenty to thirty minutes. Bake in a 
moderate oven for forty minutes. This 
makes one large loaf. 

White Mountain Cake 
1 cup of butter 4 level teaspoons of bak- 
cups of ae ing powder 
1 cup of mil 4 cups of flour 
4 eggs, separated 16 teaspoon of salt 

Melt the butter in a bowl in the oven 
for a few minutes to save time, then beat 
it to cream with sugar; separate and beat 
the eggs well; add the yolks to the sugar 
and butter, then the milk slowly. Add 
the flour and beat until very smooth. Last, 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of ; 
Divide this mixture into two parts. “Tee 
the first half, flavored with half a teas- 
spoonful of almond in two layers of a 
square-loaf pan. To the second part add: 
2 level tablespoons of #4 cup of grated cocoa- 

cocoa nut 

4 teaspoon of vanilla 

Bake this in twelve deep gem pans. 
Cover the layer cake with a boiled icing 
and cocoanut, reserving out enough to tint 
pink and cover the tops of the chocolate 
puffs. 


co. 


HOW TO WASH 

Feather Pillows.—Open_one corner of 
the pillow tick and pour boiling water in 
on the feathers. This makes them a 
wet mass that is easily handled. After 
feathers are removed from the ticks, 
wash them thoroly in soapsuds, being 
careful to rinse them well. Put them back 
into the washed covers and hang in the 
sun to dry. 

Feathers washed in this way will be 
light and fluffy and none of them will be 
lost. 

White Sweater —Make a good suds of 
a wool soap and fairly hot, soft water; 
keep dipping the sweater up ‘and down i in 
this until all dirt is removed. Rinse in 
warm water. Do not wring, but put 
garment in a pillow case and hang on the 
clothesline to dry, partially. Then remove 
from pillow case ‘and put on a hanger to 
finish drying. 


JUST YOUR OWN 
Continued from page 76 
she gazed straight ahead. Coaxingly, a 
bird hopped out and sang a few soft notes. 
But she did not hear. Why should not 
some one else be unhappy, as well as she? 
“Gold—silver—love—hate—just your 
own!” 
if the 


With a thrill, she wondered 


hs. | singer might possibly be as close as she 
| seemed. 


At the thought, she sprang to her feet, 
her eyes soft with wonder and hope. 
“I’m not going away,” she announced 
resolutely, standing gracefully erect be- 
neath the great tree. “I’m going to see it 
thru. No matter what happens, I’m going 
to get an education. And because I’m 
unhappy and lonesome is no reason why 
Helena Lane should be, too. I’ll not tell. 
Great waves of color came and went in her 
cheeks. “Mrs. Winthrop hasn’t a single 

t just know from 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Easy Method! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Guitar, Ban- 
jo, Mandolin, Harp, 
Cello, Clarinet, 
Flute, Saxophone, 
Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Ukulele, Piccolo 
Sight Singing, ete. No 
longer need the ability to 
lay be shut out of your 
Fite. Just write us a postal 
today for our new Free 
Book, fresh from the print- 
er. Let us tell you how you 
can easily, quickly, thor- 
oughly learn to play your 
favorite musica! instru- 
ment by note in your own 
home, without a teacher, by our New Improved Home Study 
Method. Different. easier, than private teacher way——no 
tiresome, dry exercises—no inconvenience. No trick 
music, “no numbers,” yet simple, wonderful, amazingly 
easy, for even a mere child. 


250,000 Pupils! 


We have full: ity tought over 350.000 pe from 10 to 69, 
in all parts of the w 4 =, =. EE more in 
Cie weekly leserna than os Sides Sorme 
Ev ie so Sy afte 
“The iaoces are marvels of oF simplicity vil _X. © old 
Fixe cabled ts east Waals 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We want to have one pupil in eac' soogity a6 once te, hs 
on ~~ ystem of teach ~ or 
marv. 
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Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense ebout 2c per day. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 Lakeside Bidg.. CHICAGO 
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Have YouACamera? foe er eeeamble 
showing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
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the way Helena looks at them sometimes 
that she loves them almost as much as I 
do. She isn’t to blame for her father. 
She’s just—on her own. And—so’m I!” 
Bending, she culled a great bunch of the 
velvet beauties and hurried swiftly down 
the street. 

\s she turned into the walk leading to 
the Winthrop house Helena came running 
down the steps. “Margery Graves!’ she 
half sobbed, but mixing in little gurgles 
of laughter, “ever since I knew you came 
from home I’ve been so hungry—so hungry 
to love you! you stand-offish, proud old 
thing, you! Come in!” | 

Margery gasped. ‘“Stand-offish! proud!” | 
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she jerked. : 
“Ex-act-ly! No one dares touch you | 

with a six-foot pole, just because you’re 7" 1G 

smart. But, oh—” her words were et, Se 


smothered as she buried her face in the | 
mass of velvety bloom. 

Margery gave her shoulders a queer | 
little shake; her lips fell into a soft, smiling | 
line. ‘‘HelenaLane,” shedemanded, ‘‘what- 
ever do you mean? Whatever?” 

With girlish sweetness Helena slipped 
her hand thru Margery’s arm. “Why 
can’t you come over and study here 
tonight?” she demanded eagerly. “I’ve 


been awfully homesick all day. ” . . : : h 
“Albright.” A note of wonder threade d) Cuts the Housewife $s i" 

thru Margery’s voice. “I'll have to do the | ° 

supper work first, tho.” | Work in Half ion ! 


Helena nodded understandingly. “We're | 
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Save youg time, energy and money by doing all your kitchen and house- 








going to be friends!” she said, with a quick, 
jubilant breath. “We'll go to the picnic hold cleaning and smoothing, polishing and scouring with American ’ 
together! Steel Wool. Gee i it on your Aluminum ware, Pyrex, Copper, Enamel and 
Opening the gate, Margery stepped to other kitchen utensils. Use these softly wooled steel shavings on your i 
the street. “I'd love it,” she rejoiced, stoves, ranges and heaters. Use it for rubbing down A 
“but I have to hurry now. re <— + surfaces for painting, reviving enamel, removing 4 
As she hurried along, the wonder in her - stains from hardwoed floors, etc. No acid to eat into : 
eyes changed slowly into something chat = WAN the highly polished entieemne. mai grit to scrateh; 
was almost awe. She had spoken—ab- ie) leaves no slimy film or soapy aistece. . - 
solutely spoken to God for the first time ( , . ° ; 
in her life that afternoon. Had He really | iF In 3 Grades—Low in Price ise 
heard—and understood? Really helped | f Use Grade 0 for Aluminum, Pyrex, Glass, etc. oi 
Grade 3 for cleaning and polishing stoves and ranges ; 


her out so quickly? Pausing by the pansy 


bed, she raised eager eyes to the sky. of all types, inside and outside. se Grade | and 3 


“T’ll never forget it, God,” she sruniell for rough cleaning. Grade 3 will clean and polish ; 
softly, ‘never!’ and very sweetly, very | hs , your Dairy Utensils. } 
clearly, there seemed to come a jingling iB. | American Steel Wool comes in small and large house- I 
echo of dishes and song— RS hold packages. Sold in Department Stores, Chain i 
‘Gold—silver—love—hate—just your Stores, Hardware and Paint Stores, Groceries, etc. : 
; If your dealer has not the grade you want, send us f 
his name and 1|5c and you will be supplied. o 
Department S 


American Steel Wool Mfg. Co. Inc. 3 : 


9-11-13 Desbrasses Street, New York City — it 


ow n! 

















Learn other interesting uses for American Steel Wool as de- a 
scribed in our advertisements in Good Housekeeping, Rural ,e 
New Yorker and Hoard’s Dairyman. Ls 
ie 
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INSTANT-GAS & ) 
on x) 
We 
Gives one of the hottest and quickest fires known. bad { 
Works in any coal or wood stove. Cooks and bakes i wh 
better, cheaper, quicker than coal or wood. Ideal we a y i, 
for heating. Started in a jiffy and stopped with a < 
= turn of the wrist. No more building of fires on cold By 
winter mornings, no poking, shoveling, no back- ig 
breaking carrying of coal and wood, no more dirt, wy. 
ashes, and drudgery. The Instant-Gas changes any Ny ft 
range, cook stove, or heater into a modern gas stove. NOWOOD NO COAL at, 
Controlled by a simple valve, giving you a steady ‘ ps 








fire, tremendously hot or moderate, as you desire. 


They don’t shor bat Wad and | Agents: $8. Ooo to $1 5. oOo = Day ‘ 

















ey don’t know where I’ ud! 
th ; lo : know here I’m . h ‘ The World's Greatest Fuel—The Instant-Gas is simple, quickly installed or removed, and easily a 
They ll never guess my secret; twould burns its own vapor-gas—using %% air and 6% com- turned on or off. No drilling, cutting or other harm ug 
sur rise me if they did! mon kerosene (coal ofl). Oil is now the greatest fuel to stove. Odorless, smokeless. Attached to flue same A a+ 
. pri: - el used for every purpose, from cooking and heating as coal. Money back guarantee. Already giving ts 
But when they see this fellow at the to Ow mee locomsetieas ane pastiontane. 1 Biggest satisfaction in thousands of homes. 1% 
. 7 ; warships now use no other fuel but o} ne nestant- . » — how othe » rok. { 
window Hallowe’e n, Gas enables you to use this wonderful fuel in ye ur pred yD yn pm nye ag ame profit . & 
They'll think he’s just the queerest and own home, in your old coal or wood stoves. Elimi- agent for the Instant-Gas. Men or women—part 
ates altogethe nstailed in 15 ~~ + . - ne sample, 
the strangest ever seen! | minutes. Costs only a few dollars. Pays for itself time or all time. Write today for agency and sample 
Perhaps they'll all be frightened when in short time. Price of oi] now lowest in many years. INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
° < = 30 Days Trial at Our Risk—The Instant-Gas 4909 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. : y 
they see his shining eyes! j 
Well, anyhow, they’re going to have a k 
7 It — o.2 Fy 


Successful Farming advertisers must make good their promises. 


wonderful surprise! 
—Martha Hart. business to see that they do. We protect you when you deal with . a 
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Hear Clearly’’ 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 500,000 users have testified 
to the wonde rful results obtained from the 

“Acousticon,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a penny 
of expense and entirely at our risk, to 
accept the 


1922 Acousticon 









NOVEL WAYS OF PREPARING 
VEGETABLES 

Nearly all the vegetables now grown in 
our gardens were known to past gener- 
ations, but ways of preparing them have 
changed so much, especially in the last 
hundred years ‘that the cooking of 
vegetables has become practically a new 
art 

The housewife should always be on the 
alert for new methods of preparing the 
old, old products of the en patch. 

Potatoes Au Gratin.—Boil white pota- 
toes and mash them with seasoning, 
butter, and half a cup of hot milk. Shape 
a mould on a fire-proof plate, leaving a 
cavity at the top. Brush the mold 
and cavity with the white of an egg, and 
set in the oven to brown. Melt % c. 
of butter, and stir it into 4 tbsp. of grated 
cheese, and when the cheese is melted, 
pour it gradually over the beaten yolks 
of 2eggs. Without removing the potatoes 





For 10 Days’ Free Trial 
No Depoasit--No Expense 
Just write saying that you are hard of 
hearing and will try the “Acousticon.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we 
even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! There is no good rea- 


son why everyone should not make as lib- 
eral a trial offer as we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 

The “‘Acousticon” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past send 
for your free trial of the ““Acousticon” today 
and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 
Dictegraph Products Carp. 
1358 Candler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
















from the oven, fill the cavity with the 
cheese sauce, and cook for five minutes. 
With a few sprigs of parsley ornamenting 
the edge of the platter, this makes a 
very pretty and unusual dish. 

Stuffed Potatoes—Bake large white 
potatoes until soft, cut in halves, scoop 
out the center. ream it with butter 
milk, seasoning and a very little minced 
parsley Stuff the potatoes back into 
the hs alves, pushing into each center a 
small ball of hash, a few peas, or a strip 
of bacon which has been fried. Put 
the stuffed potatoes back into the oven 
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been 
built by 
us since 1896 
Weare special- 
ists in this class 
of telephone ap- 
paratus. 

Any group of farmers 
can build and equip their 
own party line and ex- 
change, without outside 
assistance 

If you are interested tn 
making your commun- 
ity more progressive, 
if you want the many 
advantages of a 
_ telephone for your- 
elf and your family, 








write us for Bulletin No. 
20. It expli ains what a Stromberg-Carison Tele- 
phone will do for you and how an exchange can 
be organized. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co, 


Rochester, N. 
Ee City, Mo. 
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ACORN BRASS MFG. co., 1251 Acorn Bids. iiinots 


STAMMER 


you stammer attend no ctommeringeshs lt ill you get my large 
ere book entitled “STAMMERIS Its Origin and The Ad- 
‘ i Natural Method of Cure ae in cloth and stamped 
»puregold. Ask forspecial tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
he Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
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The North Western School.” 2308 Grand wm. Milwaukee; Wis, 


most 8 esfule 


and brown nicely. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style.— 
—Boil sweet potatoes in their skins. 
When done, peal and slice lengthwise. 
Put in the oven, seasoned plentifully 
with butter, sugar, and cinnamon. Bake 
until brown. 

Red Cabbage.—Cut the cabbage into 
long shreds and drop into adeep frying 
van with a tablespoonful of very hot 
kes grease. After the cabbage is brown, 
put a cover on the pan and set on the 
back of the stove to cook veryslowly. 
When thoroly done, add a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, a very little mustard, seasoning 
and a teaspoonful of sugar. 

Carrot Combinations.—Carrots and beets 
creamed together, as you would carrots 
and peas, are an unusually good com- 
bination. Carrots and onions creamed 
are aJso fine. 

Spanish Baked Beans.—Heat a can of 
red kidney beans. Fry one green sweet 
pepper and a small bit of garlic. When 
done turn into the beans, and add a 
dash of curry powder.—A. M. C. 

Glaeed Pumpkin.—Pare and cut the 
desired amount of pumpkin into small 
squares. To each square, add 1 tsp. of 


|corn syrup. Dot with bits of butter and 
'bake in a slow oven until tender and 
|glazed. Hubbard squash is delicious 


cooked in this way. 

Deviled Vegetables.—Cut in cubes cold 
cooked parsnips, carrots, beets, onions, 
and potatoes. Have prepared in a frying 
pan some hot pork fat in which has been 
mixed 1 tbsp. of prepared mustard, 4% 
tsp. of powdered sage, and pepper and 
salt to taste. Pour the prepared vege- 
tables into this and stir constantly until 
all have become brown.—E. C. A. 

If the hairs of a hair mattress penetrate 
the cover, put a sheet of heavy denim or 
ticking between the mattress and the 
cover. 

Make the under petticoat of pique. 
Light does not easily penetrate this cloth, 
so that the X-ray effect of thinner mater- 
ials is done away with, when sheer $um- 
mer dresses are worn. 














would clear her skin 


“She would be a pretty girl, if it 
wasn’t for that pimply, blotchy complex- 
ion!’* But the regudar use of Resinol 
Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol 
Ointment, would probably make it clear, 
fresh and charming. If a poor skin is 
your handicap, begin using Resinol 
Soap and see how quickly it improves. 

Resinol Soap and Resinol 
Ointment are sold by ail drug- 
gists. For free sample of 
each, write to Dept. 9-R, Res- 
inol, Baltimore, Md. 













Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
“A convenient, safe 


use. Invaluable 

coming outs ane 

sores. A time-tried 

remedy. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
MFG. CO. 


CONSOLIDATED) 


State Street New York 


Agents: $36 a Week 


introducing Ezemade Cake Ici 
—_ delicious flavors. Absolute v 
a directions make the 
oe perfect each time. No failures 
—no trouble—just add water. Anyone can 
make it. This is just one of the 350 famous 


Zanol Products 


that are, making men and women 
t and pi Big- 

gest seller ever handled by our 
sapessantatives, Every a Pp a 
sary. No capital needed. Work 
: spare time or full time. Big 
a> money in it for you. Write for 
terms. 
























High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 
trance to 





Schoo 
. Meets all requirements for en- 
or. ¢ and the se leading Gredeetions. a 
Free Bulletin. Send feritPODAY a 


AMERICAN SCHOOL © 
Dept. 11-789 Drexel Ave. & Sth St. 
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SS House! keepers 
STYLE—COMBINED WITH GOOD 
TASTE 
That the girl in her teens is taking 
things into her own hands with regard to 


dress, all the “calamity hoWlers” would 
swear to. 


But despite the fact of rouged | 


cheeks and short skirts deplored in | 


feature stories of Sunday newspapers 
there are many girls who are carrying the 
ideals of proper dressing in the right 


direction. We do not get as much 
publicity as the other type, however, for 
so many people do not know of our 
existence. 

The garment clubs among rural girls 
and the hrs of the Girl Reserves and 
Y. wo among town and city girls 
is voila responsible for the many 
style shows which have been put on at 
‘ounty fairs and other public gatherings. 
The high school girls of Mason City 
Iowa, recently staged such a show where 
costumes for school, sports, the kitchen, 
Sunday, and parties were shown. Several 


girls came upon the stage at one time, | 


some dressed appropriately and some in 
quite the opposite way. The girl who was 
judge picked out the costume which she 
considered correct and told the audience 
why. And for the benefit of those who 
bewail the present modes of dress, be it 
said that the so-called sensible dress was 
picked every time. 

“Low heels, no thin waists or silk 
stockings for the school girl,” said the 
girl judges. “Bloomers instead of petti- 
coats and wool stockings in the winter, 
if you won't wear long underwear.” 

Many mothers who try to insist upon 
their daughters wearing heavy under- 
clothing, flannel petticoats, ete. do 
not appear to understand that heating 
systems have changed since the days 
when they alternately roasted and froze 
in a country school house. With steam 
or hot air heat in vogue, even in the small 
school houses, it really is not necessary 
to wear such heavy, in-door clothing. 
If your daughter is insistent upon pur- 
chasing a pair of oxfords in February, 
see to it that she wears wool stockings 
with them and has a heavy pair of spats 
and rubbers to put on when she goes out. 
Since she cannot see the need for woolen 
underelothing, make her a pair of gay, 
sateen pettibockers and she will be quite 
content and incidentally warm in winter 
breezes. If she stops at the counter of 
Georgette blouses when you are shopping, 
lead her by and point out the beauties of 
a heavy crepe de chine smock for best 
wear and embroidered linen for school. 

These and many other points in cloth- 
ing etiquette were brought out in the 
style show for discerning mothers to see. 
Older persons may not think the present 
styles are as pretty or as modest as the 
ones which were in vogue when they were 
young, yet they will have to admit that 
the one piece dresses which are now uni- 
versally worn are far more becoming to 
the majority of girls than the old skirt and 
waist, joined by a stiff, tight belt. Reason- 
ably ‘short skirts are much more sani- 
tary than the old wide, trailing ones 
which swept the street. Loose middy 
blouses and smocks mean that an eighteen 
inch waist, produced by squeezing all the 
internal organs, is no longer fashionable. 

Demonstrations in the choosing and 
proper wearing of clothing are becoming 
more and more common. They originate, 
not because some older person thinks a 
reform should be instituted, but because 
we girls are proud to show that we are 
able to clothe ourselves with taste and 
appropriateness. We don’t want to be 
extreme in our dress, but only up-to-date! 
—High School Girl. 
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Do You Waste? 


AN you afford to waste these days? 
Your husband is saving in the field. 
Are you helping in your kitchen? 

For instance, your left-over bréad. Don’t 
throw it away. Here’s a healthful, delicious 
way to use it—and save more expensive 
foods. 

Try this dish for your farm-help—but be 
sure to use the raisins, for there’s the charm. 


What a Camp Cook Proved 


A California camp cook’s worry recently was left- 
over bread. But one day he put in some raisins. 
The men ate all and called for.more. He had to 
serve it twice a week. He had to bake bread for 
raisin-bread pudding after that. Many ate two 
helpings, and he saved on more expensive foods. 

And he made a more contented erew. The camp 
soon became famous for its food, due mainly to that 
dish. It could always get men easily. Help wanted 
to work there. And the camp profited greatly— 
due to raisin bread pudding! 


Try and See 

Try this dish on your farm hands. Look for like 
results. New food like this brings new vim and 
energy to your men. 

Let them /asée raisin-bread pudding made like this. 
The raisins add nourishment as well as luscious flavor 
—1560 calories of energizing nutriment per pound. 
So this dish is a man’s food, good for red blood. 

Raisins are 30% cheaper than formerly—see that 
you get plenty in yourfoods. 





Sun-Maid Bread Pudding 


Toa pint of bread crumbs add a well- 
beaten egg, a cupful of milk, 1 table- 
spoonful of molasses and 1 cupful of 
SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins cut is 
halves. Mix well together, then stir 
in % teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
salt and soda. Turn into a buttered 
pudding boiler and cook 2 hours. Serve 


with the following sauce: Beat to a 
cream '4 cupful of butter and gradually 
Add any 


beat intoitacupful of sugar. 
preferred flavoring. When it is smooth 
and creamy pile it roughly on a pretty 
dish, place it where it will get cold, and 


before serving grate over it a little 


nutmeg. 





100 Recipes Sent FREE 

There are a hundred different ways 
to serve delicious raisin foods. We've 
put them all into a valuable book that 


you should have to help you feed your 
men. This book witlenyetioe, trouble 
and expense. You needa eopy ! so send 
for it now. The = is FREE. Just 
mail the coupon for it. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Sun- Maids are the daintiest, the plumpest, ten- seeds) = 
derest raisins—made from finest California table 
grapes. Ask your dealer for them. 

Seeded (seeds removed); Seedless (grown without 


are good. 


Clusters (on the stem). 
wholesome American raisins, the kind you know 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 


Clean, sweet, 


See that you get the genuine Sun-Maid brand. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED Raisin Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 
DEPT. B-110, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Maid Recipes.” 
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| CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CoO., 
j Dept. B-110, Fresno, California. 
Please send me copy of your free book, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


4 Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Catalog Notice Fall & Winter 1921-1922 Catalog, containing 
over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's Patterns, a concise and com- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (Illus- 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. lowa. Patterns will aot be exchanged. 
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3724 3743 


3746—A Smart One Piece Dress. Silk 
duvetyn, taffeta, crepe de chine, Canton crepe, 
velveteen, serge, and twill are good materials for 
this model. The pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is about 24% yards. 
A 38 inch size will require 4% yards of 44 inch 
material. Price 12 cents. 


3722—-Child’s One Piece Model. Strong, 
durable materials such as gingham, seersucker, 
galatea, drill, linen, pongee, repp, Indian head, 
poplin and serge are attractive and serviceable 
for this achool dress. The sleeve may be made in 
wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in sizes 
6, 8. 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size will require 
4 yards of 38 inch material. Price 12 cents. 


3724—Girl’s Afternoon Garment. As shown 
on the model, figured crepe and plain voile were 
combined in the making of the gown. The sleeve 
may be in wrist or elbow length. Other suitable 
materials for the dress are gingham, foulard, satin, 
linen, taffeta, tricolette, duvetyn and serge. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 12, 14 and 16 years A 14 
year size will require 6 yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 12 cents 


3723——Child’s Dress. Dotted Swiss, percale, 


seersucker, gingham, chambrey, polin, pongee, 
voile, batiste, embroideries, gabardine, challie 
and silk may be used in the making of this pretty 
little garment The sleeve may be in wrist or 
elbow length. The pattern is cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. An 8 year size requires 3% yards 
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How to Order Patterns 


number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose 
tern and address your letter to Pattern > Successful Farmi 


Write your name and address plain 
and in full. Be careful to give corr: 
ce of pat- 

Moines 
lease do not request it. 
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of 27 inch material. Price 12 cents. 


3713—-A Comfortable Top Garment For 
Boys. Cheviot, velours, twill, tweed, mixtures, 
serge and other coatings make up well in this 
pattern, which is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. A 12 year size requires 25¢ yards of 44inch 
material. Price 12 cents. 


3721—Girl’s Frock. Serge would be nice for 
this model with front showing an underlay of 
plaid or checked silk. One could also use taffeta, 
satin, tricolette or tricotine. Wash materials 
and linen are also good for this design. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year 
size will require 334 yards of 38 inch material. 
The underwaist of contrasting material will re- 
quire % yards 38 inches wide. Price 12 cents. 


3716—A Stylish Costume. Canton crepe, 
serge, taffeta, satin, combinations of any of these 
materials, also gabardine, duvetyn and tricolette 
may be used for this model. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. A 38 inch size requires 6%yards of 32 inch 
material. Without panels 44yards. The width 
of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. Price 12 cents. 


3720—A Smart And Popular Wrap. Pile 
fabrics, velours, duvetyn, polo cloth, bolivia, fur, 
moire, satin, taffeta, twill, mixtures and double 
faced cloakings all are good for this style. The 
pattern is cut in sizes small, 34-36, medium, 38-40, 
large, 42-44, extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 
A medium size will require 4% yards of 54 inch 









3766 


material. Price 12 cents. 


3743—Child’s Coat and Cap. This com- 
fortable top garment set is cut in sizes 6 months, 
1, 2, and 4 years. A 2 year size will require 24% 
yards of 27 inch material for the coat and 4 yards 
for the cap. Price 12 cents. 


2939—Over Dress. 3312 Waist. Sleeveless 
one piece dresses in jersey, pongee, ratine, voile, 
chambrey, linen, taffeta, and crepe de chine 
promise to be among the most popular fall and 
winter models. White waists or waists of the 
same material as the overdress will be worn with 
the sleeveless models. The sleeveless pattern 
shown is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. The waist pattern in 
same sizes. It will require 24% yards of 36 inch 
material to make the waist and 34 yards of 40 inch 
material for the dress. Price 12 cents for each 
pattern. 

3766—House or Porch Dress. Percale, calico, 
gingham, chambrey, flannel, gabardine, and linen 
may be used for this design. The width at the lower 
edge of the skirt is about 2% yards. Pattern is 
cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Price 12 cents. 

3719—An Attractive, Comfortable Apron. 
Gingham could be used for this, or seersucker 
lawn, drill, percale, sateen, and alpaca. The pattern 
is cut in sizes small, 34-36, medium 38-40, large, 
42-44, extra large 46-48 inches bust measure. 
A medium size requires 54% yards of 25 inch 
material. Price 12 cents. I 
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= Bedline Slory. 


THE PUT-IT-OFF FOLKS 
When Mother Nature was fixing up 
the seasons it seemed that she sorted 
out all the most comfortable days for the 
autumn. There is something about that 
time of year that makes folks feel real 


comfortable and satisfied with every- 
thing. - } 
That is the way HAPPY BOY felt 


on this nice autumn day. And that is 
the reason his mammy got so excited 
and ready to scold him. She had told 
him to feed the old black rooster 
and the little red hen. She told him to 
bring in the chips. In fact she told him 
to do a dozen things. as she went out in 
the field to help Daddy Henry pick 
cotton. 

When she came in to make a pan of 
egg bread for lunch, there lay that fat 
round brown sugar cooky son of hers, 
letting the sun tickle his dimples as he 
slept, on the old wash bench. 

“Happy, have you done: all of your 
chores?” 

“No mam, I just put it off to dothem, 
I PUT-IT-OFF to dothem after I had 
a nap.” 

“Put it off, did you Honey? Well 
you sure are getting mighty friendly with 
the switches on the gum tree. Boys like 
you had better go live with the PUT-IT- 
OFF-FOLKS.” 

Mammy Tibbets looked so cross, that 
Happy slid off the bench, pointed his 
nose toward the lake, fixed his smile on 
good and straight and started off. 

Dewn by the lake Happy waded through 
the willow bushes, until he came to the 
old cypress log and there sat old Mrs. 
Turtle, weeping into a water lily leaf 
that she was using for a handkercief. 
Usually Mrs. Turtle rolled off the log 
when ever Happy came; they were not 
very sociable lately having heard that 
Happy’s daddy was getting to be very 
fond of turtle soup, but today it seemed 
as if Mrs. Turtle had so much on her 
mind that she could not think about 
being afraid. 

“Tf I hadn’t put it off, I would have it 
now. Why did I put if off?” wailed Mrs. 
Turtle. 

“What is the matter? What did you 
put off?” asked Happy. 

“T put off buying my hat. I thought it 
would do to put it off, and buy it today, 
but when I got to the store that frisky 
old common person, Mrs. Alligator had 
just bought it.” Mrs. Turtle seemed so 
sad that she rolled off the log and waddled 
to the lake. 

Happy felt a little better when he found 
out that he wasn’t the only person in the 
world, who put things off. He began to 
think perhaps there were many people 
who did things that way. Then he noticed 
the PUT-IT-OFF Store in the bend of the 
lake, so he went over there at once. 
Mister Musk Rat was running that queer 
store. Happy did not go in but he could 
see thru the window very well, where 
Mister Musk Rat was scraping the last 
few crumbs of meal from a barrel for 
Miss Field Mouse, who had put off 
coming, until all of the meal was gone. 
Happy had never seen such a queer store. 
It was empty. Sold out. Yet folks came 
in trying to buy. 

Mrs. Rabbit was very disappointed 
when she found that she could not get 
a yard of red calico to make her party 
dress. 

“T had it this morning, Mrs. Rabbit, 
but I was all sold out by dinner time.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Rabbit, “Why 
did I put it off, I knew that I should have 
come this morring, but I was sure it 
would do to put if off until this afternoon. 

Right then Mister Eel came in to see 
about buying his summer suit but he was 
too late. 

‘You should have come last week when 
I had a special sale on Eel suits. - I 
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Secret of Dressing 
Well. at Little Cost 


Te 









Broadcloth coat, Opos- 
sum collar. Silk lined. 
Modish Fall coats from 
$7.75 to $49.75. 


HERE is a certain secret, a 
certain knack, that enables 
one woman to have many 

more pretty things to wear than 
another who spends just as much, 


The secret reveals itself in the 
pages of “New York Styles.” 
Through this big new fashion 
catalog, you will find that you 
can have two new frocks where 
perhaps you had planned only 
one before. 


You. will find that instead of 
having to wait for new styles at 
higher prices to reach your town, 
you can get the late styles direct 
from the fashion center, frequent- 
ly at a fraction of the cost. And 
nearly everything is delivered free. 
Here are just a few of the new 
creations offered in “New York 
Styles.” Send for your copy of this 
splendid book.today. It’s free. 

Let “New York Styles,’ The 
Charles -William Fashion Book, 
solve your clothes problems this 
Fall. It offers you a selection 
of modish wearing apparel for 
men, women and children at 
prices lower than you have seen 


elsewhere in years. Mail coupon ~- ™Anchile ee Seonton Dee 
or a postcard for it today, now. $#5.gg% sroig ‘"°™ isvmne 
(CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
INC) 


New. York City 


ee 
MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 239 Stores Building, New York City. 
Please send me your new Free 1921 Fashion Book, “New York Styles.” 





PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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Never before have Philipsborn’s offered 
suchtremendous savings! Prices slashed 
on wearing apparel for entire family. 


Here's your last chance to get your name on 
our Free Mailing List. Write NOW for Big, 
Free 312-page Fall and Winter Catalog with 
thousands of bargains. 


Coat displaysa kit 
econey fur collar—has 
graduated back with 
ornamental stitching 
and button roups. 
Slot pockets. Belted 
across front. Sateen 
lining to waistline, 
Delightfully warm 
and stylish. 

Colors: Black, Mocha 
(dark brown) or mid- 
night biue(navy biue), 
Sizes: 32 to 44 bust; 
length, 48 inches, 
Price, > 
Prepaid $9.98 
1W2997X — Same 
style for misses and 
sma!l women 

Sizes: 32 to 38 bust. 
Length, 48 inches, 
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haven’t as much as a tie left,” explained 
the store keeper. 

“T heard about the sale, but I was 
having such a good time visiting my 
uncle, around the bend, that I just put 
it off until today, to buy, and now I 
will have to go home, and see if my old 
wife can patch upmy old brown suit 
until you have another sale, but I did 
want a shiny black suit this summer,” 
said Mister Eel. 

“Well, that is the way with folks who 
put off their tasks. We call them the 
PUT-IT-OFF-FOLKS, and they are a 
mighty poor kind of people. Besides, 
they always have to take the scrapings, 
or get nothing at all.” 

Mister Musk Rat filled his pipe and 
sat on an empty box to smoke. Happy 
decided right then and there, that he Ped 
better not put off going home for his 
lunch, so his right fat foot started home 
and his left fat foot had to hurry to keep 
up, and very soon they hopped Happy 
into his yard. In ashort time all of his 
chores were done. 


to do my work right away so that there will 
be no reason for me to be related to the 
PUT-IT-OFF-FOLKS.’—P. P. 


| TAR ! 
\5 i se 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTEBOOK 
We can truly possess nothing that we 
sacrifice to our own selfish ends. 
If so unfortunate as to break a valued 
article that you expect to have mended, 
take every precaution to keep the broken 
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As Happy spread | l 
butter-on his hot egg bread he said to|}F 
himself, “I am going to be mighty careful | } 





edges clean and free from dust. Wrap 
up and do not handle, and save even the 
tiniest bits. 

An old English recipe for mending 
china is to make a very thick solution 
of gum arabic in water and stir plaster 
of Paris into it until the mixture is of 
proper consistency. Apply with a brush 
to the fractured edges and let “set” 
three days. 

Here is a quotation from a business 
journal: “Business men are beginning to 
trace the faults and virtues of their em- 
ployees to the homes and the mother’s 
method of training.” Let’s make our 
child’s training one that will pay him or 
her a profit in after life. 

War should always be waged against 
rubbish. Don’t let sentimental reasons 
move you to save useless and worn-out 
objects only to have them gather dust or 
furnish a nest for moths. 

Unless the family can be banished, 
housecleaning must be done a room at a 
time, but before beginning on these, 
make an attack on the pantry and various 





Prepaid $9.98 


We Prepay 


all delivery charges 
right to your door. 
. We take 
Money-Back ‘Yo ‘ake 
Our guarantee makes you the 
sole judge, 


PHILIPSBORN'’S > 
A National Institution 


Thie business, established 32 years 
ago, has become a national institu- 
tion, with 2 1-2 million customers. 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 254 CHICAGO 
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PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 254, Chicago 


| Please send 312-page Style and Shopping 1 
| Guide for Fall and Winter free, postpaid. | 
| Dane ! 
I Address I 

City State ! 
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| kept the compresses in the upper part of 
|a large double boiler with the lower part 


closets. 

The rich man’s wrong was not in dres- 
sing well and faring sumptuously when he 
could afford it, but in selfishly refusing 
to help the poor man, especially when he | 
could have in this with so little trouble. | 
A nurse applying hot fomentations 





filled with water of the proper tempera- 
ture. The compresses needed no wringing. 
Had she wanted cold cloths ice, instead of 
hot water, would have been used in the 
lower part. 

To keep sheet corners from whipping 
out in the wind, stitch four or five rows 
diagonally across the hem. 

It is foolish to think we would have done 
better under better circumstances. The 
thing is to do the very best we can under 
existing circumstances. 

The heart is no heavier because the 
lips learn to smile above it.—Mrs. F. A. 
Nisewanger. 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


Nothing means ‘Home’ so much as 
Love, Children and Music. So simple 
that a child can play it, the Artemis 
assuresa happy home wherever it is. 
It embodies beauty of tone and guar- 
anteed reliability. It can be played by 
hand of used as a player-piano. 

Artemis Universal Prices 


Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the guaranteed Artemis Line, 
Ask his name and address and get our 
beautiful Artemis Catalog No. 10] Free. 


Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co., 
Makers 





way. its 29th year. This 
splendid National weekly supplies a 
long-felt want; it costs but $1 a year, 
If you want to know what is going on in 
the world, this is your means, If you 
the =" @ paper in your home which is 
reliable and wholesome ; if you would 

— 9 appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, 

inc ee i i apn 
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and miscellany. The Ques- 
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PressureCooker 
and (Canner 


TO TRY FOR 15 DAYS 
a Gea f beltang, hing Bebe 
or electricity. Makes end. buras its 


loan thas cra niet tooperate Write 
for apecia! rial Offer. 


WONDER MONEY MAKE 
—~y leaks instantly in all 


Speckeat povtesid- Pros hile to Ae 


Mtg.Co.,Bx309Amsterdam,N.Y. 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR OCTOBER 

“Music loosens a heart that care has 
bound”—Byrd. 

If you have not used any of our violin 
strings, send for a price list and give them 
a trial. 

Following is the list of the July music 
coupon, which expires Oct. 3lst. Send 
in your order with this month’s coupon: 

Vocal: Do You Ever Think of Me, 
30 cents; Shadows, 30 cents; Carolina 
Lullaby, 30 eents; Answer Saying That 
You Love Me, 30 cents; I'll Always Be 
Waiting For You, 30 cents; Fishing 
Time, 15 cents. 

Instrumental: Robin’s Return, 40 cents; 
Under the Leaves,15 cents; Fourth of 
July, 15 cents; Motor Boat Races, 15 
cents. 











Vocal 

Carry Me Back to old Virginny, by 
Bland. (e-e). This popular old song 
is very well known thru the beautiful 
records made by Alma Gluck. The 
refrain is arranged for mixed quartette. 
Not difficult to sing or to play. 

She is Ma Daisy, by Harry Lauder. 
(d-e). One of the best known of this 
famous Scotch Comedian’s songs. Ac- 
companiment carries the melody thruout. 

The Last Mile is the Lengest, When 
Your’e Longing for Home Sweet Home, 
by Donaldson. (d-e). The title tells 
the story of this song, which is written in 
waltz time. It is not a love ballad, 
but just a good, homey song. 

Blue Rose, by Logan. (ee). This 
waltz song has an unusually gaod melody 
and accompaniment and may be used as 
an instrumental number also. It has a 


splendid waltz rhythm and is very 
popular for dancing. 
Who'll Dry Your Tears, by Akst. 


A popular song written with a 
a mah or woman 


(e-e). 
double version for either 


to sing. This is a love song written in 
a light style. 
Toys, by Polla. (e-e). Toys are not 


only for children is the trend of this song. 
It compares the joys and sorrows of grown 
people to toys. Written in an easy tune- 


ful style. 
Instrumental 
Sweet Bye and Bye, by Stier, Grade 4. 
There have been many arragements 


written of this well known melody, but 
the varations made by Stier are the best 
and most popular. This number is very 
pleasing for teaching and recital use. 

Evening Hour, by Hulten, Grade 4. 
This number is called a Love Song for 
the piano. It is a very melodious number 
and is very good for use in church. 

Little Soldier March by Powell, Grade 3. 
Even beginners in music like to play a 
march in scheol. This march is very good 
for that use as it has a good rhythm. 

Bachelor’s Bution, by Wenrich, Grade 3. 
A bright snappy piano solo to be played 
lightly. It contains a part for crossed 
hands. 





Address all orders for music to Successful Farming. 
OCTOBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires January 31, 1922) 


ocal 
Back to Old Virginny, 


Carry Me 
40 cents. 

She is Ma Daisy, 30 cents. 

The Last Mile is the Longest, 
30 cents. 

Blue Rose, 30 cents. 

Whe'll Dry Your Tears, 30 cents. 

Toys, 15.cents, 

Instrumental 
Sweet Bye and Bye, 40 cents. 


Evening Hour, 30 cents. 
Little Soldier March, 15 cents. 
Bachelor’s Button, 15 cents. 

Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 


pay for. Write name and addregs plainly. 
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Sloan’s Always Relieves 
Your Rheumatism 


HAT was a nasty twinge but Sloan's got right 
down to the aching spot and quickly eased 


the pain. 


That’s the story that thousands can tell. 


your neighbor. 


Ask 


For forty years Sloan’s has been the old stand-by 
for all sorts of external aches and pains, resulting 


from weather exposure, 


rheumatism, neuralgia, 


Sprains and strains, lame back and over-worked 
muscles. Penetrates without rubbing. 


Keep it handy 


All Druggists 


$1 “ Lin 
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The Lewis School yt 

14 Lewis Bidg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


Send for free 200 page book. It tells 
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“T Would Not part 


So writes an Bn a ng grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn It.Con- 
serve your body and life first. 
The Natural 
Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 


fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with thestrain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and as oes misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition, 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
378 Rash Building SALINA. KANSAS 


Go Into Business For Yourself 


my o—4 my e Seorntok everything Morey ma naling — 


tunity unlimited. Either men or wome 
YER RAGSDALE, DRAWER 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
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A Better Day for 
the Farming Business 


Jas. R. Howard, President of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration made a sound, “‘meaty”’ speech at the Iowa State Fair Aug- 
ust 22nd. He said, among many other things, that farmers were the 
first to feel the price reductions, that other lines of business are now 
feeling or would soon feel the pinch of readjustment, perhaps not so 
severely as farmers have felt it, and that better times for farmers are 
on the way. 

We believe Mr. Howard is right. Following are some of the 
reasons why we look for a reasonably early return of the days of 
real farm profits. 

Ist. Leading economists express the opinion that prices of farm 
stuff have reached their approximate low levels and that any change 





should be for better prices. 

2nd. Wages are slowly but surely declining. 

3rd. Further reductions in wages are expected to (1) Bring 
lower freight rates (2) Affect reductions in prices of things farmers 
buy where samedantinnes have not reduced them to the proper levels. 

4th. The money situation is much better for the farmer. This 
is partly the result of natural causes, and due in part to many devel- 
opments in farm finance, such as the favorable decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court regarding the Federal Farm Loan Act, re-establish- 
ment of the War Finance Corporation and its functioning to aid in 
financing sales of farm products, operations under the Edge Act, the 
Farmers Finance Corporation and various local financing plans such 
as the lowa Farm Credits Corporation. 

5th. Acertainincreased homedemand for farm productswhenin- 
dustry revives and five million people now in idleness go back to work. 

6th. A probable continuation of and increase in foreign de- 
mand for our farm products. 

7th. - Various factors will assist farmers to gradually reduce 
the cost of production. 

8th. The existence of powerful but reasonable and conserva- 
tive farm organizations which are enabling farmers to take their 
affairs more and more into their own hands. . 

9th. The fact that the general public realizes more than ever 
that ‘“‘the farm is the basis of all industry,’ and is more sympathetic 
with the farmer than ever before. 

10th. Probable favorable farm legislation. 

There are other hopeful signs and a few discouraging facts that 
must be faced, but we believe that the general situation warrants 
moderate optimism. 

During these times of rapidly changing conditions when so 
many big questions are up to farmers for decision, it surely seems that 
every farmer should keep himself thoroughly posted regarding devel- 
opments along economic lines that are of such vital importance to him. 

Successful Farming should be almost worth its weight in gold 
to you during the coming months. Read every copy from cover to 
cover and then pass it on to your neighbor. 
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“The Farmer’s Service Station” 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
Subscription Rates: 3 years, $1.00; 2 years, 70 cents; 1 year, 35 cents 
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A SOFT ANSWER 
A traveler om a country road suddenly 
saw a house burning. upning up, he 
pounded on the door lustily, till an old 
woman ope ned it. 
“Madam, your house is on fire!” he 
exclaimed. 
“Eh?” 
“T say your house is on fire!” 
She put her hand to her ear and leaned 
toward him. “What?” 
“Your house is burning up!”’ 
“Ob! Is that all?” 
“That’s all I can think of just now, 
madam,” he gasped. 


he roared. 


WHAT IS IT? 





night?” 
“Only Myrtle, father.” 
“Well, teil Myrtle that she left her pipe 
on the piano.” 
ANSWERS TO SPETEMBER 
PUZZLES 
, . words im t ve . when 
Sis Hopkins says: “The way to find the | correetly guessed and plnead, ase im the 
answer is by the numbers, they stand for | following order: 
the letters of the Alphabet, A is No. 1, ONCE POLO 
B is No. 2, and so on.” NEAT OMER 
ENED AEE CART LENA 
GAME OF OPPOSITES ETTALSORAL 
1. Drop D off of the opposite of LUNA 
light and leave something like a boat. SNOT 
2. Drop B off of the opposite of dull VETOATHOME 
and leave what is correet. EARL QPAL 
‘3. Drop S off of the opposite of loud TREE MARS 
OLEO ELSE 


and leave a money drawer. 

4. Drop B off the opposite of take 
and leave the sound of a bell. 

5. Drop D off of the opposite of up 
and leave what is yours. 

6. Drop N off the opposite of slov- 
enly and leave what you do with food. 


7. Drop P off ‘of the —_ of 
follow and Tote what waters do after a 
flood. 


8 Drop W off of the opposite of 
none and leave a rent. 

9. Drop F off of the opposite of 
starve and leave a direetion. 

10. Drop N. off of the 
all and leave a number. 


opposite of 


PRIMAL AND FINAL ACROSTIC 
The first and final letters of this acrostic 
spell the name of one of the great nations. 
Each word described has six letters. 
1. One of the planets. 
2. Word signifying 
nothing. 
3. The Spanish-Por- 
tugese penisula. 
4. Verb meaning to 
fail. 
5. Verb meaning to 
allure. 
6. Legal term mean- 
ing, constraint by 
force. 
“Economy,” we heard a man say the 
other evening, “is a way of spending 
money without h ptting any fun out of it.” 


INCURABLE 
The smart aleek wrote to the people who 
had advertised a “sure cure for stammer- 


ing,” saying: 


stanamering.”” 
what he based his prediction of failure. 


The smart. aleck answered: 


the ceremony the minister suggested that 
the ehoir sing. 


wife?” 


er supporting her.”—Kansas City Jour- 






Vv 


“T bet you $100 you cannot cure me of 


The advertiser wrote back, asking on 


“T don’t stammer.” - 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE 
It was a wedding im a church and after 


“And what was the song?” 
“No. 147, ‘The Fight Is On.’ ” 


MIGHT BE WORSE 
“I’m having trouble supporting my 


“You don’t know what trouble is. Try 


THE GOODS 
ter, who was here with you last 


WORD MAKING 
Here are some of the words which may 
be made from the letters contained in 
the name “Pershing”: in, is, hip, his, 
hen, gin, get, nip, niger, pin, pine, sing, 
perish, pen, pig, she, shine, sign, shrine, 
sin, sip, singe, hinge, ship, sire, sir, snip, 
snipe, sniper, spring, rip, ripe, rise, ring, 
her, pier, pi, pie, and spine. Try this at 
next party and see how many words the 
prize winner has on his list. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 
The ecellege graduate was looking for a 
position. Entering an office, he asked to 
see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office boy: 
“De yeu suppose there is any opening 
here for a college graduate?” 
“Dere will be,” was the reply, “if de 
boss don’t raise me salary to t’ree and a 
half a week, by tomerrow night.”’ 


TRAVELED AMERICANS 

A number of teurists recently were look- 
ing d@wn the crater of Vesuvius. 
An American gentleman said to his 
eompanion: “That looks a good deal like 
Hades.” 

An English lady, hearing the remark, 
said to another: “Good gracious! How 
those Americans do travel!’ 


LETTER PUZZLE 


Cut out the seetions shown in the 


ilustration and mount them 

om stiff cardboard trimmed im the same 
size and shape. When fitted together 
Seek el ome a letter “K”’ 


coal 
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A LONG WAIT 
Physician (looking into his anteroom 
where a number of patients are waiting) 
—Whe has been waiting the longest? 
Tailor (who has ealled to present a 
bill)—I have, doctor. I delivered the 
clothes to you three years ago. 
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Note: 
to dot. 








Draw a line acootding to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. 
Do not send it te us a8 we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


Draw straight from dot 
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Do YouWant antIrrigated 


Farm on Easy Terms? 


Come to Idaho and Get a Piece of Land on the West 
End Twin Falls Tract--This is the Tract Scott’s 
Modern Caravan Selected for Their Homes 


A large number of families of Brooklyn, N Y., and other 
eastern cities decided to buy land and settle on irrigated 
farms in the West. They organized a modern home 
seekers caravan to travel over land by auto, moving 
their families and such household goods as they desired. 


They settled on the West End Twin Falls irrigatcd 
tract this summer after their representatives had investi- 
gated many other sections. Each of these families pur- 
chased land for irrigated farms and they will make a 
prosperous, contented community of high class people. 


Oct., 1921 

















This land hed never had a plow in it until last spring. The crop of wheat shown was estimated to thresh 55 bushels per acre. 
Sage brush March ist—wheat crop September Ist !t 


Wonderful Opportunity for Renters or Young 
Farmers Just Starting Out for Themselves 


The land area of the United States does not increase. 
Here is an opportunity for you to secure a very high 
grade farm under irrigation with assured crops. 

The crops grown here are wheat, alfalfa, rye, oats, nee. 
potatoes, plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes and all sorts of vegetables in profusion.A 
single clover, alfalfa or other seed crop has paid entire 
cost of farms and can do it on these farms. 

The climate is moderate both winter and summer, there 
are no cyclones, no thunder and lightning, farmers 
do not have to fear either drouth or surplus rain. 


If you are renting or farming where land is too high 
priced, or wish to make a beginning at farming, this 
isan opportunity that you cannot afford to overlook. 


Idaho is a wonderfully rich state with good schools and colleges, a 
high class citizenship, near the great panos ot the nation, with 
the great natural attractions and resorts that make life pleasant. 


Irrigated Farm Means Independence 


This project is not an exeriment as several prosperous farms on this 
tract produced big yields this season. The soil is of a deep volcanic 
ash, sufficiently porous to absorb the moisture and firm enough to 
retain it. 


Proof of Completion of the Project Has Been Made to the State of Idaho 


Produétion reports of the wonderful Twin Falls country have spread 
over the world. These farms have the same soil, the same climate, 
and guaranteed water supply. Here are a few 1920 yields from irri- 
gated farms in this vicinity 


WHEAT W 5S. Phillips threshed 80 bushels to the acre of 
pure Dicklow spring wheat: Frank Hejtmanek 
averagea 54 1-2 bushels to the acre of Turkey Red Wonder Wheat; 
W. C. Pond averaged 75 bushele to the acre; D. C. Pearce aver 

70 bushels .o the acre; Ed Sinclair averaged 75 bushels to the acre; 
R. A. Ring averaged 77 bushels of Certified Pure Dicklow Seed 
Wheat; Alfred Mueller harvested 75 bushels 


SEED Per Acre Alex Ghent seoured 10 bushels of Red 
Clover seed; John D. McNabb threshed 10 bushels 
of alsike; O. E. Denney averaged 10 bushels of alsike; J. D. Kam- 
brich averaged 10 bushels of alsike; Earl Farlinger averaged 11 1-2 
bushels of alfalfa seed; M. M. Van Patten threshed an average of 
17 1-2 bushels of alfalfa seed; E. K. Metz got 19 bushels of alfalfa 
seed to the acre. 
HAY W. J. Holmes got 6 tons to the acre of alfalfa in two 
cuttings. The average will run from 4 to 7 tons to the 
acre. — peaches, prunes, berries, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
one all other fruit and vegetabies are raised in quantities in this 
istrict. 


Farms Will Be Sold on Thirteen Years Time! 


Come to Idaho this fall and investigate this 
land. You can have ample time to make your 
selection and get land cleared and ready for 
crops next season. If you wish we will have 
land cleared and plowed for you at a total 
cost of less than $10 per acre. Only a small 


number of farms are left so you must act 
promptly. This land is all good. 

Write for information or come directly to Buhl, 
Idaho. We will show you over the tract by auto- 
mobile. You can talk to owners of improved 
farms and then make your own selection. 


IDAHO FARM DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


P. C. Meredith, Manager, 


Buhl, idaho 
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YOU WOULD HARDLY KNOW IT FOR THE SAME ANIMAL. 
—Reid in the N. Y. Evening Mail. 











THE TRAFFIC UP AHEAD IS BEGINNING TO MOVE 
—From the Des Moines Register. 
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ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME THIS FELLOW WAS STOPT? 


—Wahl in the Sacramento Bee 

















HARD TO HELP. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 














CRITICAL MOMENTS. 
—Johnson in the Spokane Spokesman Review. 
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BATTERY | 


Ext0e | 


SERVICE | 


The nearest Exide Service Station 
has a battery the right size for 
yourcar. If your present battery 
needs repairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be repaired skil- 
fully and reasonably. Ifnotin your 
telephone book, please write us 
for address. 


The First Automobile 


Starting Battery 


Not so long ago all automo- 
biles were cranked by hand. 
The year 1911 saw the first car 
regularly furnished with electric 
starting and lighting equipment. 
It had an Exide Battery. To- 
day millions of cars are Exide 
equipped. 


Not so long ago farms were 
lighted by kerosene lamps—dim 
and dangerous. And farm work, 
like pumping, churning and 
washing, was done by human 
hands. Now thousands on thou- 
sands of farms have the modern 
comfort and economy of electric 
light and power—and a large 
majority of all such plants are 
equipped with Exide Batteries. 


The first automobile battery 
was made possible, and the suc- 


cessful farm lighting battery was 
made possible through the ex- 
perience of the manufacturers 
of Exide in building batteries for 
every industrial and government 
purpose since the beginning of 
the storage battery business. 


The result is a battery for 
your car and a battery for your 
farm plant, each of which will 
give ;ou the maximum combi- 
natior of power, reliability, and 
long life. 


The battery is the very heart 
of a farm lighting and power 
plant. In choosing yours, make 
certain that the battery is a long- 
lasting Exide. Its power lasts 
for years and-it is so ruggedly 
simple that a farm hand or a 
mere child can look after it. 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Service Stations and Dealers Everywhere Branches in 17 Cities 





Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batteries for every purpose 
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AMES Heme Los Saw 


No Farmer With Timber To Cut and Logs To 
Saw Can Afford To Be Without the OTTAWA. 


HOUSANDS of Farmers and Woodsmen have made the 

old, back-breaking job of falling trees and sawing up logs 
and poles, the easiest job of all, thanks to the OTTAWA Log Saw. You, 
too, can easily clear your land, saw up logs into any lengths and thus pro- 
vide needed fuel for yourself and plenty to sell by using 
this fastest-cutting, easiest to move Log Saw. It’s a great Saw Wood— 
labor-saver and a big money-maker. Hundreds of OTTAWA 
owners are making a splendid profit sawing for neighbors and Make Money! 
selling wood in towns and cities. Hundreds have quickly paid pay at gy 
for their OTTAWAS in this way. You can increase your | more and may behard to 
income to more than it has ever been and at the same time have 
ortable power plant for running your grinder, sheller, pea 
huller, pump and other machinery. 





The only way to have more money is to 
make more money. My Special Offer 
and New Lower Prices on the OTTAWA 
enable you to easily make more money. a 
Let me tell you about it 

H. C. OVERMAN. 


get. Saw wood with an 
OTTAWA Log Saw. You 
cancut more wood easily 
and make more money. 











Your Profits for a Few Days’ work will Pay for your 


OTTAWA OG SAW 


a Barrow 


Wheels Like $y 
ip 


























Direct a Saber: : F Trawi 


shipped direct to the users from my factory 
or the nearest of eight conveni« ntly located 
Factory Branches. You pay only one small 
factory profit. I save you on freight. You get 
the lowest factory price and deal direct 
with the man who makes the OTTAWA in 
the world’s Largest Log Saw Factory. 


Friction Clutch e Lever control en- 
* ables you to start 

and stop the saw without stopping engine. 
Powerful motor drives saw at rate of 319 
Strokes a minute--5 








L. each second! The 

original 4-cycle log 
saw and the first 
made in America 
and sold direct 
from factory. 





Now Selling 
At New 
Lower Prices! 

















Standard = =—™* 
By Which All 
LOG SAWS Are Judged— 


ener Seven Feed : hte 
ure makes the OTTAWA saw the 
human way, Easiest, quickest and 
safest. Now you have a log—inafew 
minutes it is all sawed into any 
lengths — without any hard work. 
You simply rest while the OTTAWA 
works for you. Plenty of surplus 
power for sawing and belt work. 


Special Offer NOW! “» 


Lower Prices and Special Plan of 
Easy Payments permit any honest 
man to use the OTTAWA and let it 
pay foritself out of the big money it 
will make for him. I want to send 
you this plan at once. I want you to 
know all about it and spread the good 
news among your friends. Mail the 
coupon to me, with your name and 
address, today. 


Send for Free Book! 


My new OTTAWA Book is in three 
colors; a regular encyclopedia on 
Wood Cutting compiled by experts. 
Valuable and interesting. It’s FREE 
—Send for it NOW. 








$1,000 In Spare Time! 


“The OTTAWA Log Saw 
is sure a fine outfit. ha 
made about $1,000 with it a 
spare time. I would not be 
without it for anything.” 

JOE LAYER 
Scranton, Ark. 


Made $34.50 In One Day! 


“Tam using your one-man 
OTTAWA Log Saw and am 
well pleased with it. I ran 
my saw one day and made 
$34.50 sawing stave boits.’’ 

H. W. EMERSON, 
Hodges, Ala. 











30 Days’ Trial 


—A whole month to prove 
the OTT AW A is the fast- 
est cutting Log Saw ever 
invented. 10- Year Guar- 
antee backed by the World’s 
Largest Log Saw Factory. 





H. C,. OVERMAN, Gen’! Mgr., 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


2128E Wood St., OTTAWA, KANS. 


Prompt Shipments 
from Ottawa,Kans., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, 
Cal., Dallas, Tex., 
Pueblo, Colo., 


/ Simply Mail This 





Indianapolis, 


H. C. Overman, Gen’! Mer. 
co., 


Pitts- OTTAWA MFG 
/ 2128E Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
Send me your Free Book on Wood Sawing and 
Special Off nd on the Improved OTTAWA Log 


Saw, with N 
gation to me. 


/ 


Name 


More In Use Than All Others. 











ew Lower Prices—all without obli- 
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Young men mechanically inclined, 
into the automobile business now and ma! 
real money. Sweeney trained men are 
demand everywhere at good wages. S50 
HUNDREDS OF OPENINGS FOR MEN week and more from garages, tire shops 
, welding concerns, auto repair shops, et: 
South Dakota wires: “Will pay mostany price [n the last six months farm products hav 
for a good man. Send him right away. Neck shrunk and in fact prices have all gone down 
City, Mo. says: “Put us in touch with a first BUT AUTOS STILL KEPT RUNNING 
class repair man. Excellent opening.” Indiana and NO TRAINED MECHANIC HAD TO 
says: “Want one more Sweeney man formy HUNT FOR A JOB. Top wages are paid 
new garage. Steady work at good prices.” put Sweeney trained men are wanted. Here’s 
Kansas appeals: “Send —— understands the proof. — 

Ford Car from A to Z. Will pay top wages.”’ The Secane os 
Mississippi telegraphs: “Want a post graduate SEVEN TRADES 220. Nie nie 
mech: ane, Will pay all he is worth. Wire my extras. No books to buy. We teach ‘ doing the 
expense.”’ Florida calls: “Want ; actual work. We make trained me- 
head mechanic. Will pay $50 a ; —. — a! BR eect 
week ,Let_ me hear by return I WILL PAY YOUR System of Prsction! Hxpasienes aay 
mail.” THO U S A NDS OF RAILWAY FARE TO whereelse. Thesystem that trained over 


SWEENEY GRADU- 5,000 men for Uncle Sam during the 
ATES NOW OWNI N G KANSAS CITY war and that has turned out an army of 
over 36,000 graduates. You can hs ardly 
go any place in the world without 
humping into a Sweeney man holding 
down some mechanical job and ready 
to greet a fellow Sweeney graduate. 


THEIR OWN BUSI- My big announcement 
NESS in various parts of this season. You can come 
hee vy NATURALLY to the world’s largest and 
the country \N nied ~aahaas best trade school at no 


FAV( KR Sweeney trained men. more expense than if it 


Sweeney loyalty is wonderful. wig y | es ; BUSINESS IS BETTER! Young 


ra” REO 


Our daily mail is conclusive f P ong a i man 
proof that the trained man with the U. S. ty A lho be —— uP polry NT. — yg for 
a SWEENEY diploma can School. No advance in ae of OPFC RTU NITY pt 
secure jobs like these at S50 tuition, no extras, just a the Sweeney School. We are TRAIN- 
a week and more. fair me ——~. ERS OF MEN, ARCHITECTS OF 
remap + — you ML. } SUCCESS. I have made a million 
a thes Seehiol te - dollars in fifteen years BY MAKING 
lion Dollar School to your | (yrieRS SUCCESSFUL. Take your 
doors. | first step towards success by writing 


me TODAY. 





I will gladly send my 72-page illustrated catalog 

FREE. Also a free copy of Sweeney School 

News, a most interesting monthly school paper 
published here. You will enjoy them. Read the worth while 
stories of men like your self who came to Sweeney’s and found 
success. Read hew Frank Powell and Harry Wilson built up a 
$20,000 business in about two years after graduating. Read how 
Elbert A. Pence built a $25,000 yearly garage business at Clear- 
Mo. ‘These stories and many more are told by the Sweeney 
students. Also I want you to learn how my students enjoy 
themselves after work in the swimming pool, the club and 
reading rooms, etc. Send coupon right now. 


hy e Mikwon Dollar 
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EMORY J. SWEENEY, 
President 
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